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48. Catacomb of Priscilla (Greek Chapel, Orant, 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in Rome. 


Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, late 2nd century-4th century C.E. Rome, Italy (© 
Google Maps) 


Steven: We just walked through the Catacombs of Priscilla in Rome. 
And we're now standing in a park just over the catacombs. 


Beth: There are many catacombs in Rome. And these were places 
where the earliest Christians were buried. There are also Jewish 
catacombs here in Rome. 


Steven: Which were even older. 


Beth: The Catacombs of Priscilla occupy about 10 kilometers or more 
than five miles of burials. 


Steven: This is a labyrinth of narrow passageways directly below the 
park that we’re in. So if we were to dig down, we would hit the natural 
tufa, the stone of Rome, which is a soft material, which is why it 
was ideal for this kind of excavation. And what’s amazing is that the 
passageways are stacked on top of each other. And the catacomb is in 
certain places three stories deep. 


Good Shepherd frescos) 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Beth: So here we are in the north of Rome. And the reason that the 
catacomb is located here is that this was the villa of a wealthy Roman 
woman named Priscilla. And it seems she donated the land as a place 
where at first her family would be buried and then eventually the 
Christian community. 


Steven: By the fifth century a lot of people were buried here, some 
40,000 tombs have been located. So imagine walking through a very 
dark passageway, a low ceiling, a rough earth, and floor. And on either 
side of the narrow hall, horizontal niches that are just long enough to 
accommodate a body. Some are quite short and held the children. And 
some are longer and would have held adults. And many of them are 
stacked one atop the other. Wealthier people would have excavated a 
space large enough to place a sarcophagus in. But most of the tombs 
are for the poor. And these are simply bodies that were swaddled 
in a shroud and placed into these shelf-like slots which were then 
covered over with a slab of marble or, for the poor, just simply tiles 
of terracotta. All of that would then be covered over with a layer of 
plaster, which were often painted. 


Beth: The larger rooms have the name cubiculum. Horizontal shelves 
for burial are referred to as loculi. And now when we visit, the tombs 
are all empty and uncovered. 


Steven: And we think this is because there was grave robbing and 
people were hunting for relics, which makes sense because some of 
the people that were buried here were martyrs. 


Beth: Right, they were killed for being Christians. 
Steven: And their remains then had a spiritual importance and power. 


Beth: Now, there is a kind of myth or legend around catacombs that 
they’re a secret place where Christians practiced their Christianity 
during times of persecution. But the catacombs are burial places. 
They were well known to the Christians in the community. And it’s 
also important to remember that there were episodes of persecution 
against Christians but also times when Christianity was somewhat 
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tolerated. It’s not until 313 when Constantine issues the Edict of Milan 
that Christianity becomes tolerated within the Roman Empire. 


Steven: The catacombs themselves seem to go on endlessly, passages 
branching off with tombs as far as the eye can see. But what’s 
especially important is that these are the locations where we find the 
earliest Christian art. 


Beth: And art historians have wondered why is it that Christianity 
exists for almost two centuries and we don’t have Christian art. Is it 
because it didn’t survive? 


Steven: Is it because there wasn’t a Christian vocabulary that had been 
developed yet? 


Beth: Is it because of prohibition against the making of images because 
of the Second Commandment? It is also true that image-making, 
images of individuals and of gods, was very common in the Roman 
Empire and Christians may have had a desire to separate themselves 
from Paganism. And perhaps not making images was one way of 
doing that. 


Steven: What we do know is that the first images that we found date 
from the third century from the 200s. And some of the earliest art is, 
in fact, here at the Catacombs of Priscilla. 


Beth: In fact, what we think is the earliest known representation of the 
Madonna and Child, we see an image of a woman nursing and another 
that points to the mother and child. 


Steven: And seems to be holding a book. 


Possibly a representation of the Madonna and Child, Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, 
late 2nd century-4th century C.E. (photo: public domain) <https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Catacomb_of_Priscilla#/media/ File:Madonna_catacomb.jpg> 


Beth: If so, that’s a remarkably early image of a subject that would 
become so common for more than a millennium in western art 
history. 


Steven: And so what we think we see here are numerous scenes 
that are among the earliest inventions of Christian iconography, of 
Christian symbolism. We find them both painted, and we find them 
carved. Within the catacombs, we see lots of inscriptions that speak to 
the people that were buried. And there were also inscribed Christian 
symbols. We find the anchor which speaks to safe harbor. That is a 
reference to salvation. There are representations of a fish, which is a 
reference to Christ. 


Beth: But we also begin to see very specific subject matter that relates 
to Christian themes of salvation, subjects from both the Old and New 
Testament. 


Steven: And this especially true in one small cubiculum that we call 
the Greek Chapel. Now, this was not a chapel, and it had nothing to 
do with the Greeks. It has this name simply because we found some 
Greek letters there. In fact, throughout the catacombs, there’s both 
Greek and Latin. 


View of the Greek Chapel, Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, late 2nd century through 
the 4th century C.E. (© Google Maps) 


Beth: It was decorated with what art historians call Roman “First 
Style” wall painting, that is, plaster built up and then painted to 
imitate marble panels. So there’s an attempt to make this a very rich 
space. 


Steven: This must have been one of the oldest parts of the catacombs 
because it is adjacent to the basement of the original house that had 
been owned by Priscilla. It is lavish, but it is also small. 


Beth: It would have held several sarcophagi for members of this 
family. And there were meals that were taken in these spaces as part 
of a memorial to the dead. 


Steven: There are so many scenes here. There are scenes from the Old 
Testament. There are scenes from the New Testament. 


Beth: They refer to divine intervention, to figures who suffered on 
account of their faith, including the story from the Book of Daniel of 
three youths in the fiery furnace. The story from the Old Testament 
is that these three youths were asked to worship a Pagan golden idol 
and they refused and were sentenced to be burned alive but were 
saved. You can see why this was a subject that really appealed to early 
Christians who at various times were persecuted for their faith. 


Steven: There are also New Testament scenes. There’s the Adoration of 
the Magi, and there’s the Raising of Lazarus. 


Beth: These are scenes that refer to the miracles that Christ performed 
during his life. And very often in early Christian imagery, we have an 
emphasis on the teaching of Christ, on the miracles that he performed. 
And it’s really only later that we get the subjects that we are more 
familiar with of the crucifixion or the resurrection. 


Steven: A good example of the way that the portrayal of a scene has 
changed is the Sacrifice of Isaac. This is an Old Testament scene. In 
this case, we only have a partial view. The bottom portion has been 
destroyed. But what remains shows Abraham in the center and Isaac 
off to the right carrying wood. This is different from what is normally 
depicted in later Christian art, where we generally see Isaac about to 
be killed by Abraham. Abraham’s wrists stayed by an angel. 


Beth: And you could ask why would the first Christians be painting 
this Old Testament subject of Abraham and Isaac? The first Christians 
looked back to the story of Abraham and Isaac as a type of Christ, that 
is, Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son foretold, foreshadowed 
God’s willingness to sacrifice his only son, Christ, for the salvation of 
mankind. 


Steven: But one of the most interesting scenes is a scene that is 
called the Breaking of the Bread. And this might at first glance look 
a bit like a Last Supper. We see a still life, a long table, and seven 
men seated behind it. So we don’t have the 12 apostles and Christ. 
Simultaneously, there are seven baskets, three on one side and four on 
the other, filled with bread. There are fish on the table. And so there 
seems to be a reference here not only to the Eucharist but also to the 
story of the multiplication of loaves and fishes. 


So-called Breaking of the Bread fresco, Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, late 2nd 
century-4th century C.E. Rome, Italy 


Beth: Both are a reference to a miracle that Christ performed during 
his life, which is typical in early Christian iconography, but also 
perhaps a reference to the liturgy, that is, to the practice of the 
Eucharist, of the bread and wine being taken as the body and blood of 
Christ. 
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Steven: What we're seeing here is the invention of Christian 
iconography. These are scenes that have not yet been set, that have 
not yet been clarified. But looking at that particular image is really 
quite marvelous, to see the foreshortening of the dishes on the table 
seen in space. And it reminds us that these are people that would have 
had access to various sophisticated Roman paintings. 


Beth: The other cubiculum that we wanted to talk about is known as 
the Cubiculum of the Veil. And this is because there is a depiction of 
a woman in a veil in this chapel. It’s actually the same woman being 
depicted three times, in reference to the woman who is deceased, who 
was buried in this space. On the left we see her being married with 
a seeded bishop officiating. On the right we see her seated in a chair 
nursing. 
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Ceiling fresco, Cubiculum of the Veiled Woman, Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, late 
2nd century-4th century C.E. Rome, Italy 
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Steven: And we think that the chair is actually the chair that was used 
for childbirth as well. 


Beth: So we have a reference to her marriage, to her motherhood, and 
then we see her again in the center, this time larger in a pose that art 
historians call orant. 


Steven: This is a pose of prayer meant to represent the woman in the 
afterlife, the woman resurrected. This is all enclosed within a lunette 
at the back of the cubiculum. She is representing the hope of the 
family that she would enjoy a blessed afterlife. 


Beth: Her eyes look upward toward heaven. This is clearly an image 
that refers to her salvation and her place in heaven. 


Steven: The painting is not in particularly good condition. But we 
can make out some of the careful articulation of the features of the 
face. And there’s shadow placed under her chin to create a sense of 
illusionism. 


Beth: And so even though her hands are too large for the proportions 
of her body, her face is represented naturalistically. 


Steven: It’s important to remember that we are now looking at this 
painting under electric lights. But it would certainly have been 
painted in the dim light of oil lanterns. 


Beth: And in fact, there are spaces, there are small holes throughout 
the catacombs where oil lamps would have been placed. 
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Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, late 2nd century through the 4th century C.E. (© 
Google Maps) 


Steven: But the largest painting in this room is in this shallow dome 
of the ceiling. And here in the center, we see Christ represented as 
the Good Shepherd. He’s surrounded by three goats, one over his 
shoulders. And he’s in a stance that is reminiscent of contrapposto. 
Clearly, the artist was somebody who had been familiar with Roman 
sculpture and perhaps Roman painting. Christ is represented young. 
He has no beard. And beside him are two trees with doves at the top. 
So the notion here is that Christ will care for his followers the way 
that a good shepherd cares for his flock. 


Beth: And although Christ stands naturalistically, he is represented 
in the center frontal with goats on either side and bushes with the 
doves on either side. So we have an image that’s very symmetrical. 
And I think in that way speaks to something transcendent, something 
heavenly. 


Steven: And we have more symbols that surround the central roundel. 
Beth: We see peacocks, which are a symbol of eternal life. 


Steven: And other birds that we think are quail, symbols of the earth, 
that walk on the earth. 


Beth: So Christ as in between the earthly and the heavenly. 


Steven: And then in the four pendentives, there are images of doves 
with olive branches. So what we’re seeing here is the very first 
tentative steps in what will become into the great tradition of 
Christian art. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/z_5AAk1jABI>. 


Good Shepherd fresco, Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, late 2nd century-4th century 
C.E. Rome, Italy 
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Exterior view of the apse, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E. (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/rcQPoT> 


Basilicas—a type of building used by the ancient Romans for diverse 
functions including as a site for law courts—is the category of building 
that Constantine’s architects adapted to serve as the basis for the 
new churches. The original Constantinian buildings are now known 
only in plan, but an examination of a still extant early fifth-century 
Roman basilica, the Church of Santa Sabina, helps us to understand 
the essential characteristics of the early Christian basilica. 


View down the nave toward the apse, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome 
(photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/reHhdv> 


Basilica of Santa Sabina, Rome 
Dr. Allen Farber 


Like the Basilica of Constantine (also known as the Aula Palatina) in 
Trier, the Church of Santa Sabina has a dominant central axis that 
leads from the entrance to the apse, the site of the altar. This central 
space is known as the nave, and is flanked on either side by side aisles. 
The architecture is relatively simple with a wooden, truss roof. The 
wall of the nave is broken by clerestory windows that provide direct 
lighting in the nave. The wall does not contain the traditional classical 
orders articulated by columns and entablatures. Now plain, the walls 
apparently originally were decorated with mosaics. 
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Basilica of Constantine (also known as the Aula Palatina), 4th century C.E., 
Trier, Germany (photo: Hannah Swit nk, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ 
7YE8Ub> 


This interior would have had a dramatically different effect than the 
classical building. As exemplified by the interior of the Pantheon 
constructed in the second century by the Emperor Hadrian, the wall 
in the classical building was broken up into different levels by the 
horizontals of the entablatures. The columns and pilasters form 
verticals that tie together the different levels. Although this decor 
does not physically support the load of the building, the effect is to 
visualize the weight of the building. The thickness of the classical 
decor adds solidity to the building. 


In marked contrast, the nave wall of Santa Sabina has little sense of 
weight. The architect was particularly aware of the light effects in an 
interior space like this. The glass tiles of the mosaics would create a 
shimmering effect and the walls would appear to float. Light would 
have been understood as a symbol of divinity. Light was a symbol for 
Christ. 
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The emphasis in this architecture is on the spiritual effect and not 
the physical. The opulent effect of the interior of the original 
Constantinian basilicas is brought out in a Spanish pilgrim’s 
description of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem: 


The decorations are too marvelous for words. All you can 
see is gold, jewels and silk...You simply cannot imagine 
the number and sheer weight of the candles, tapers, 
lamps and everything else they use for the services...They 
are beyond description, and so is the magnificent 
building itself. It was built by Constantine and...was 
decorated with gold, mosaic, and precious marble, as 
much as his empire could provide. 


Interior view, revetment, The Pantheon, c. 125 C.E., Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/Dx3gVv> 


View of the aisle, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/rtSnh3> 


49. Basilica of Santa Sabina, Rome 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the Santa Sabina 
church in Rome, Italy. 


Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/rcQPoT> 


Steven: We're at the top of the Aventine Hill in Rome, at the Basilica 
of Santa Sabina. 


Beth: This dates to the 400s, only a hundred years or so after 
Constantine legalizes Christianity. 


Steven: It’s got a fabulous view of the city of Rome, and it feels like an 
important place. 


Beth: The great ancient Roman temples were on nearby hills, like on 
the Capitoline Hill was the ancient pagan temple dedicated to Jupiter. 
And so, it made sense to be here to speak of the new official religion 
of the Roman Empire. 


Steven: The early Christians did not invent an entirely new 
architecture. Instead, they looked back to large-scale building from 
ancient Rome. They repurposed the basilica. This was an ancient 
pagan Rome, an administrative structure. It’s interesting to compare 
the religious structures of the pagan and the Christian. When we 
think of a Greek or Roman temple, we're thinking of a house for the 
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god or goddess being honored, and it would not have much interior 
space. Often just enough for the cult sculpture. 


Beth: But a basilica is a great structure for the early Christians because 
it could hold huge numbers of people. It had a sense of imperial 
authority. It was a government building, and so it was associated 
with the empire, and as an official religion, you would want to 
communicate that. The other important thing was that a basilica 
could have a longitudinal axis, that is it could focus attention on the 
opposite end to the entrance, and so large numbers of people could 
gather for the liturgy with the focus on the altar. 


Steven: And we see that here at Santa Sabina. Each of those enormous 
arches creates a visual rhythm that leads our eye down to this critical 


Nave, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, 
<https://flic.kr/p/reHhdv> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: Art historians like to talk about how at Santa Sabina we get a 
sense of what old Saint Peter’s looked like. Now old Saint Peter’s was 
important because it was built by Constantine. So when he legalized 
Christianity, he set about building the first churches in important 
cities all over the empire. And here in Rome, he commissioned the 
building of old Saint Peter’s, which got rebuilt in the Renaissance. 
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Steven: But the original Saint Peter’s was about a hundred years older 
than Santa Sabina. So this building gives us a sense of what that 
building looked like. However, that building did have a couple of 
important differences. It was much larger than Santa Sabina. It was 
on an imperial scale, but also importantly the ceiling of the nave was 
truss, and it had a double aisle on either side of the nave, to help 
accommodate movement of so many people through that space. 


Beth: The old Saint Peter’s and the new Saint Peter’s rebuilt in the 
Renaissance was the burial place of Saint Peter. And so it was a very 
important pilgrimage site, so it had to accommodate large numbers 
of people. But it’s so wonderful that we get some sense of what that 
church commissioned by Constantine looked like when we go into 
Santa Sabina. 


Steven: There’s one particularly interesting element in the porch, let’s 
take a look at it before we go inside. 


Carved doorway, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome.(photo: Scott 
McDonough, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/2WkGqv> 


Beth: We're looking at a carved wooden doorway that dates from 
the fifth century. Now it’s been heavily restored, but it’s remarkable 
that a wooden doorway carved with scenes from the Old and New 
Testament survives from the fifth century. 


Steven: Generally organic materials like wood don’t last this long. But 
there’s one particular scene that is interesting to art historians, and 
it’s all the way in the upper left corner of the door. It maybe one of 
the very first examples of a crucifixion. 


Beth: It’s especially interesting because, in most early Christian art, 
we don’t see the resurrection or the crucifixion, mostly you have a 
focus on Christ’s ministry and miracles. 


Steven: Well we don’t actually see the cross, what we see is a large 
central figure with his arms out, and then on either side are two 
smaller figures, presumably the two thieves that were crucified on 
either side of Christ. So let’s go inside. 


Beth: We’ve entered Santa Sabina, the space is quite open. We get a 
very clear view through the nave and one aisle on either side, down 
toward the apse where the altar is. The apse is that semicircular space 
opposite the entrance of the church. And unlike so many other later 
churches it doesn’t have a transept, that is an aisle that went across at 


one end of the church. But here we have a very simple space with the 
nave, the apse on one end and one aisle on either side. 


Steven: The space is beautifully and softly lit by sunlight coming in 
from a clerestory. It’s interesting to note that there’s not glass in there, 
but a crystalline form of gypsum instead, that lets in a tremendous 
amount of light. Now, this particular church has a flat ceiling above 
the nave with enormous wooden beams that help to support it. It has a 
pitched roof above that, but one of the most distinctive features of this 
church is the glorious columns that line either side of the nave. This 
is spolia. These are columns that were reused from a pagan building, 
and here have been repurposed in this Christian context. 


Aisle screen, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/reAGd9> 


Beth: And these columns carry a nave arcade of arches. 


Steven: In the spandrels of the arches facing the nave are images 
created out of inlaid stone that show a chalice and bread plates. And 
so repeatedly down the length of the nave, we have a reference to the 
Eucharist. 


Beth: And we see that also in the apse. The Eucharist or Holy 
Communion is part of the Christian liturgy where the priest enacts 
the sacrifice and resurrection of Christ by offering the bread and the 
wine, which are miraculously the body and blood of Christ. 


GOLES 


Sanctuary, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/qzaC8N> 


Steven: This building type would go on to be a source for the 
architecture of Christian churches throughout the rest of history. 


Beth: Although mostly with a transept, which comes to signify the 
cross that Christ was crucified on. Between the nave arcade and the 
clerestory we have a wall that in most early Christian churches would 
have contained decoration, fresco or mosaic, like in the church of 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, but here those decorations are 
gone. 


Steven: One of the other most appealing features of this church is the 
screen, which separates the sanctuary from the nave. It is elaborately 
carved. So Santa Sabina gives us a sense of what the earliest Christian 
buildings looked like, as it looks back to the pagan tradition. But at the 
same time, it also sets up the form that so many Christian churches 
after will follow. 


Detail of carved screen, Basilica of Santa Sabina, Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC- SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/8hrCvY> 


Beth: Like so many churches in Rome, over the centuries, the space 
has been transformed. There are two Baroque chapels that have been 
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added, but so much remains of Santa Sabina’s original form that we 
really do get to be transported back in time to the fifth century. 


Watch the video. <https://youtu.be/HjBfBB9r2QM> 


Tomb, Basilica of Santa Sabina, c. 432 C.E., Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/8hoobP> 


50. Vienna Genesis: Jacob Wrestling the Angel 
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The Story of Jacob, Vienna Genesis, folio 12v, early 6th century, tempera, gold and silver on purple vellum, cod. theol. gr. 31 (Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in Vienna. 


Steven: We’re looking at one of the most important early manuscripts 
that have survived from the early Christian or Byzantine era. This is 
from the early sixth century, and it’s called the Vienna Genesis. It’s a 
manuscript of the first book of the Bible. 


Nancy: And what we see are illustrations at the bottom of each page. 
So the text is always on top and these illustrations are at the bottom. 
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Steven: This is really rare. Books that are 1,500 years old don’t often 
survive. 


Nancy: Books are often susceptible to fires and floods. And so, this is 
a really unique object. And it preserves some of the earliest narrative 
illustrations of Bible stories. That’s really important for Christian 
iconography. 


Steven: But this book is even rarer, then we might think. Not only has 
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it survived, but if you go back to the sixth century, there probably 
weren't that many books. To produce a book was a major 
undertaking. 


Nancy: All of the pages, which are made from animal skin, were made 
in a process that’s similar to making leather but not tanned. And then 
all the pages were cut and ruled, and all of the text was written by 
hand and not in any way printed, using a press. And so, that was a 
very time consuming process. 


Steven: In this particular case, the text is written in silver, which 
has now tarnished, so it’s black. But originally, it must have been a 
gleaming surface and really sumptuous. 


Nancy: It’s been dyed purple, which perhaps suggests a royal 
commission. Writing in silver and gold and dying parchment purple 
was seen as a very ostentatious thing. And it’s something that Saint 
Jerome—an early doctor of the church who translated the Bible into 
Latin—preached against as being very un-Christian and lacking 
humility. 


Detail of text, Vienna Genesis, folio 12v, early 6th century, tempera, gold and silver 
on purple vellum, cod. theol. gr. 31 (Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


Steven: Now we're not sure who made this or where it was made. 
Some scholars have suggested Constantinople, others have suggested 
Syria. 


Nancy: So this is kind of a strange story. What we see is that Jacob 
wakes up and he leads his family across the river. We see Jacob in 
brown with a red tunic. And he’s leading servants and his wives, 
his wives are on donkeys. His sons are behind and they are crossing 
a river, we see a bridge. After they cross the river, Jacob becomes 
separated from his family and he meets a man. He wrestles with the 
man and he wants the man or is often interpreted to be an angel, to 
bless him. And the angel blesses him and then the family goes on their 
way. One thing that happened as a result of this story, is that the Old 
Testament patriarch Jacob, is no longer called Jacob but he’s called 
Israel. And that’s seen as being an important transformation in Jacob’s 
life. 


Steven: It’s a pretty simple story to convey in terms of the basic 
narrative. But it’s a more complex story if one thinks about trying to 
convey the transformative aspect. We see a kind of Classical relief that 
has been bent in the middle. I can almost imagine if that bridge was 
straightened out and this whole thing was unfurled, that this would 
make a perfect frieze, that could have been carved in stone and so that 
Classical tradition calls itself out to me. 


Jacob Wrestling the Angel, from the Story of Jacob, Vienna Genesis, folio 12v, 
early 6th century, tempera, gold and silver on purple vellum, cod. theol. gr. 31 
(Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


Nancy: I see the artist trying to find a way to stretch this very linear 
narrative and make it fit the space of the book. Even though there is 
a sense that the figures on top are further away and the figures in 
the bottom are closer to us, there is no differentiation in terms of size. 
We have some interesting anecdotal details: we see one servant or a 
son looking off the bridge and looking at the water running down 
below as you can imagine people doing when crossing a bridge. And 
we see one of the wives turned around. We see the form of her body 
underneath her drapery, which recalls more Classical forms than the 
early Byzantine scene that we’re looking at. 


Steven: And we see clear references to the Classical, even in the 
architecture of the bridge. Notice that the bridge includes a colonnade 
and we can imagine Classical columns. There are Roman arches that 
the water courses through underneath. But I love the playfulness and 
the malleability of the bridge, the way in which the artist has been 
able to warp it around so that we’re seeing both its front side and on 
the opposite side on the lower right. 


Nancy: In a way, it’s very typical of early Christian or early Byzantine 
or late antique art, we can see that the sense of perspective is quite 
skewed. If we look at the columns on the farther end of the bridge, 
they’re taller and bigger then the columns that are nearer to us, which 
is the opposite of linear perspective or rational perspective. That 
mixing up of space, in a very intentional way, is typical of this time 
so we have these Classical elements and these more realistic elements, 
and they are at odds or there’s a tension with the more Byzantine 
elements or medieval elements. 


Steven: Here’s a moment where the of the figures, the sense that we 
really can understand their bodies below the cloth comes into play. 
These are two bodies that are going at each other and although it may 
have a spiritual aspect to it. Their physicality really comes into play. 


Nancy: And one of the details of the story, is that the angel touches 
Jacob’s hip joint and we see that happening. And it puts Jacob’s hip 
out of joint and he hobbles away. And that’s a part of the story, 
and so we can see that pinnacle moment happening. Although it’s 
unclear exactly who was reading this book. What I can imagine is an 
individual from a royal household sitting down to read, perhaps in 
the evening and the silver letters would be reflecting and shimmery, 
almost mystical candlelight. And as they’re reading, they’re using the 
illustrations to contemplate and to bring this particular story to life. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/ogrRKL30iJ8>. 


50. Vienna Genesis: Rebecca and Eliezer at the 


Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well, folio 7 recto from the Vienna Genesis, early 6th 
century, tempera, gold and silver on purple vellum, 12-1/2 x 9-1/4” (Österreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


Caught in between 


It’s not hard to find inspirational quotes about the difficulty and 
rewards of change and transition in our lives. There is always 
something old that we want to hang on to and there is always 
something new that we want to explore. Transitions are difficult. 
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Well 


Dr. Nancy Ross 


The visual arts have undergone numerous changes and transitions 
from their prehistoric origins to the present. In Europe, artists and 
patrons of the ancient world loved realistic details and veracity. 
Medieval artists and patrons instead valued symbolism and 
abstraction. 


The artist of the Vienna Genesis was caught between these two artistic 
value systems. Perhaps working in Syria or in Constantinople in the 
early sixth century, the artist likely did not know that this book 
would become the oldest surviving well-preserved illustrated biblical 
book and an excellent example of an artist caught in a moment of 
transition. The Vienna Genesis is a fragment of a Greek copy of the 
Book of Genesis. Books were luxury items and this book was an 
exceptionally fine example. It was written in silver ink on parchment 
that had been dyed purple, the color associated with royalty and 
empire. There are 24 surviving folios (pages) and they are thought 
to have come from a much larger book that included perhaps 192 
illustrations on 96 folios, each page laid out as you can see above in 
the example of Rebecca and Eliezer at the well. 


This story is from Genesis 24. Abraham wanted to find a wife for 
his son Isaac and sent his servant Eliezer to find one from among 
Abraham’s extended family. Eliezer took ten of Abraham’s camels 
with him and stopped at a well to give them water. Eliezer prayed 
to God that Isaac’s future wife would assist him with watering his 
camels. Rebecca arrives on the scene and assists Eliezer, who knows 
that she is the woman for Isaac. This story is about God intervening 
to ensure a sound marriage for Abraham’s son. 


Two episodes 


The illustration of this biblical story shows two episodes, which is 
common in medieval art. Rebecca is shown twice, as she leaves her 
town to get water and then assisting Eliezer at the well with his 
camels. On the one hand, there are clear classical elements that recall 
artwork from ancient Greece and Rome. Rebecca walks by a 
colonnade (row of columns) that recall the details of classical 
architecture. Some of Eliezer’s camels are shaded to emphasize that 
some are in the front and others in the back. The camel on the far right 
has one of its back legs in shadow to show a spatial relationship. 
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Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well, detail of folio 7 recto from the Vienna Genesis, 


early 6th century, tempera, gold and silver on purple vellum, 12-1/2 x 9-1/4" 


(Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


Ancient Greek and Roman, but also Early Christian 


The figure that most obviously recalls the Ancient Greek and Roman 
world is the reclining nude next to the river (below). This figure isn’t 
part of the story of Rebecca and Eliezer, but serves as a personification 
of the source of the well’s water. Representations of rivers and other 
bodies of water as people were common in the Classical world (see 
below). The figure’s sensuality is emphasized by her nudity and 
reclining pose, typical of Greek and Roman art. This stands in contrast 
to Rebecca’s heavily draped and fully-covered body, typical of Early 
Christian art. 


Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well, detail of folio 7 recto from the Vienna Genesis, 
early 6th century, tempera, gold and silver on purple vellum, 12-1/2 x 9-1/4” 
(Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


Detail of Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well, folio 7 recto from the Vienna Genesis, 
early 6th century, tempera, gold and silver on purple vellum, 12-1/2 x 9-1/4” 
(Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna) 


There are also elements of the illustration that recall Early Christian 
art, which is the earliest medieval art. The symbolic representation 
of the walled city, packed with rooftops and buildings that are not 
represented in a spatially consistent way, is typical of medieval art, as 
is the colonnade in miniature. Medieval artists weren’t interested in 
realistic, consistent representations of space, but were satisfied with 
the more symbolic representations that we see here. The folds of the 
clothing are also simplified and reduced. The figures appear to be 
more cartoon-like than portraits of actual people. 


Today, it is a struggle for us to reconcile the figures of Rebecca, who 
only reveals her hands and face, with the casual nude reclining by 
the water. This contrast is evidence of the mix of artistic models and 
sources that were present in the early sixth century. To the artist who 
illustrated this book, I’m sure that this mix of styles and approaches 
made perfect sense, and represented a culture in transition. 


River god Arno, c. 117-138 C.E. (with Renaissance-era restorations), marble (Pio 
Clementino Museum, Vatican) (photo: © Colin / Wikimedia Commons, CC BY- 
SA-3.0) 


51. Church of San Vitale, Ravenna 


Dr. Allen Farber 


Apse mosaic, 546-556 C.E., San Vitale, Ravenna (photo: Steven Zucker, CC: BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e2QqR5> 


One of the most famous images of political authority from the Middle 
Ages is the mosaic of the Emperor Justinian and his court in the 
sanctuary of the church of San Vitale in Ravenna, Italy. This image is 
an integral part of a much larger mosaic program in the chancel (the 
space around the altar). 


A major theme of this mosaic program is the authority of the emperor 
in the Christian plan of history. 


The mosaic program can also be seen to give visual testament to 
the two major ambitions of Justinian’s reign: as heir to the tradition 
of Roman Emperors, Justinian sought to restore the territorial 
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boundaries of the Empire. As the Christian Emperor, he saw himself 
as the defender of the faith. As such it was his duty to establish 
religious uniformity or Orthodoxy throughout the Empire. 


Who’s Who in the Mosaic and What They Carry 


In the chancel mosaic Justinian is posed frontally in the center. He is 
haloed and wears a crown and a purple imperial robe. He is flanked by 
members of the clergy on his left with the most prominent figure the 
Bishop Maximianus of Ravenna being labelled with an inscription. To 
Justinian’s right appear members of the imperial administration 
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identified by the purple stripe, and at the very far left side of the 
mosaic appears a group of soldiers. 


This mosaic thus establishes the central position of the Emperor 
between the power of the church and the power of the imperial 
administration and military. Like the Roman Emperors of the past, 
Justinian has religious, administrative, and military authority. 


Justinian and his attendants, Apse mosaic, San Vitale, Ravenna (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC: BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e2JAFe> 


The clergy and Justinian carry in sequence from right to left a censer, 
the gospel book, the cross, and the bow] for the bread of the Eucharist. 
This identifies the mosaic as the so-called Little Entrance which marks 
the beginning of the Byzantine liturgy of the Eucharist. Justinian’s 
gesture of carrying the bowl with the bread of the Eucharist can be 
seen as an act of homage to the True King who appears in the adjacent 
apse mosaic. 


Apse detail (photo: Steven Zucker, CC: BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e2JSvK> 


Christ, dressed in imperial purple and seated on an orb signifying 
universal dominion, offers the crown of martyrdom to St. Vitale, but 
the same gesture can be seen as offering the crown to Justinian in the 
mosaic below. Justinian is thus Christ’s vice-regent on earth, and his 
army is actually the army of Christ as signified by the Chi-Rho on the 
shield. 


Who’s in Front? 


Closer examination of the Justinian mosaic reveals an ambiguity in 
the positioning of the figures of Justinian and the Bishop Maximianus. 
Overlapping suggests that Justinian is the closest figure to the viewer, 
but when the positioning of the figures on the picture plane is 
considered, it is evident that Maximianus’s feet are lower on the 
picture plane which suggests that he is closer to the viewer. This can 
perhaps be seen as an indication of the tension between the authority 
of the Emperor and the church. 


Justinian and his attendants (detail), Apse mosaic, San Vitale, Ravenna (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC: BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e2JAFe> 


51. Church of San Vitale, Ravenna 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the church of San 
Vitale in Ravenna, Italy. 


San Vitale, Ravenna, 547 AD. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/e2}t5T> 


Steven: Were in the Italian city of Ravenna, standing outside of the 
Church of San Vitale. This is a really important sixth-century church. 
It’s just really old. 


Beth: And it’s unusual in that it’s a centrally planned church. That 
means its focus is on its center instead of a basilica, which has a long, 
or longitudinal, axis. 


Steven: Right. When we think about a church, we generally think 
about a building that’s shaped like a cross. And it has that long 
hallway, the nave. This doesn’t have that. Instead, it’s got an 
ambulatory, or an aisle that surrounds its central space. In this 
particular case, on the east side of the church, there’s also an 
extension with an apse at the end. 


Beth: Looking at the outside of San Vitale, we see that it has eight 
sides. So it’s an octagon. And within that octagon is a smaller octagon 


that rises higher. 
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Steven: The exterior of the church is brick. Those bricks were taken 
from ancient Roman buildings and reused here in the 6th century. 
The walls are pierced with lots of windows. And that’s especially 
important because the interior is covered with some of the most 
magnificent mosaics that survived from the early Medieval period. 


Beth: And of course, you’d want that light glistening on the gold and 
beautifully colored mosaics. Let’s go inside and have a look. 


Steven: We’ve walked into the church. And the center towers over us. 


Beth: And yet these apse-like shapes that are supported by columns 
undulates and moves around us. 


Steven: There are massive piers that help support the building. But 
there’s also a real delicacy. Look, for instance, at the way that the 
columns are doubled, that is, stacking of one set of columns above the 
next. 


Beth: And they move in and out back into the space of the ambulatory 
on the ground floor and then up into the gallery above. 


San Vitale, Ravenna. 547 AD. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/e2QA67> 
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Steven: But the real gem in this Church can be seen on the east end. 
Let’s walk over there. The eastern end of San Vitale is completely 
covered in dense mosaic. 


Beth: These tiny pieces of glass and glass sandwiching gold that reflect 
the light. 


Steven: We’re walking up towards the apse now, the semicircular 
space. There are three large windows. And just about that, a large apse 
mosaic. 


Beth: And in the center, we see Christ dressed royally in purple sitting 
on an orb, the orb of the Earth, of the universe. Below flow the four 
rivers of paradise. And on either side of him, an angel. 


Steven: Christ is holding the book of the apocalypse with the seven 
seals visible. And in his right hand, he’s handing a crown to San 
Vitalis, who was adopted as the primary martyr of this city. 


Apse Mosaic, San Vitale, Ravenna. 547 AD. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e2QqR5> 


Beth: And on the other side, we see Ecclesius, who founded and 
sponsored the building of this church. And we see him handing the 
church to the angel beside Christ. Every surface here in the apse is 
covered with imagery, with figures, with decorative patterning. 


Steven: The only surfaces that really are stone are of a very decorative 
marble, cut to pair and create wonderful abstract designs. It is this 
lush, glorious space here in this city that’s distant, perhaps, from the 
capital of the empire, but that speaks to its importance. 


Beth: Right above the altar, we see an image of the Lamb of God. 
And the Lamb of God refers to Christ. He’s wearing a halo, this 
idea of Christ as the sacrificial lamb, sacrificed for the redemption of 
mankind. 


Steven: The lamb is surrounded by a wreath of victory. In this case, 
the idea of the triumph of Christianity itself and that wreath is held in 
place by four angels who stand on globes that refer to the globe upon 
which Christ in the apse sits. 


Beth: And then we see Christ again, but this time bearded, older, in 
the archway at the beginning of the chancel. 


Steven: Right. The triumphal arch has Christ in the center. It’s really 
a kind of bust-length portrait. And his body is surrounded by a 
mandorla, kind of rainbow-colored halo. Then, moving down the arch 
on either side are 14 figures, including the apostles. 


Beth: We see scenes from the Old Testament, specifically ones that 
pre-figure the life of Christ and Christ’s sacrifice and we see scenes 
from the New Testament. 


Steven: They’re also fabulously decorative columns made our of a 
high-quality marble that was brought from the east. What’s most 
remarkable about these columns for me is that we’ve really left behind 
the classical orders. These are not Doric, they’re not Ionic, they’re 
not Corinthian. They are early Christians trying to invent a new 
iconography for their architecture. 


Beth: And on top of the capitals, we see something called impost 
blocks that help make the transition up to the arches. 


Steven: The two most important mosaics in San Vitale flank the apse. 


Beth: And those show the emperor Justinian and his empress 
Theodora. Now, Justinian and Theodora never actually came to 
Ravenna. 


Steven: And they’re in the mosaics, we think, to reassert their control 
over the city. 


Beth: For much of the 400s, Ravenna was under the control of a Goth, 
Theodoric, and Theodoric was an Arian, that is, he didn’t follow the 
orthodoxy, the orthodox doctrines of the church. 


Steven: And basically, the Arians believed that Christ was the creation 
of God the Father and therefore was subordinate in the hierarchy of 
the Trinity. 


Beth: Christ was a co-equal with God the Father the way he is in 
orthodox Christian belief. And so Justinian, the emperor in 
Constantinople in the early 500s, sends his general, Belisarius, to 
conquer Italy, to reconquer Ravenna, and reestablish orthodox 
Christian belief here in Ravenna. 


Steven: And the Arian belief was suppressed. And so what we’re 
seeing here is the reassertion of Eastern imperial control. That is, 
Justinian is in Constantinople in the east, and he is saying, I’m in 
charge even here in Ravenna, in Italy. 


Beth: Spiritual power go hand in hand with political power, with the 
power of the emperor. 


Steven: We see Justinian in the center wearing purple, the color that 
is associated with the throne. And he’s surrounded by his court. But 
there are also religious figures representing the church and there are 
soldiers, three centers of power- the church, the emperor, and the 
military. 


Beth: We can see that some of the figures are treated more 
individualistically than others. Justinian, Maximian are more 
individualized. And it’s possible that people at the time would have 
looked up and recognized the other figures who are lost to us today. 
The figures from the army are much more anonymous. 


Steven: Justinian, the emperor authority, is divine; you can see a halo 
around his head. He holds a bowl associated with the Eucharist, which 
is handing in the direction of Christ in the apse. 


Beth: Right. This is a bowl that would have contained the bread for 
the sacrament of the Eucharist. He’s in the center of the composition. 
He’s frontal. But really, all of the figures in this mosaic are front. 


Steven: They are schematic, abstracted. This is the Medieval. We’ve left 
the Classical tradition of naturalism behind. 


Emperor Justinian Mosaic, San Vitale, Ravenna. 547 AD. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e2JAFe> 


Beth: And so if we look closely at the figures, we can see that there’s 
no real concern for accurate proportions. Their feet don’t really seem 
to carry the weight of their bodies. They seem to float in an eternal 
space and not in an earthly space. Next to Justinian, we see the bishop, 
Maximian, with his name above him, although that was added later. 


And beside him, other clergymen. 


Steven: Maximian holds a beautiful jeweled cross. And he wears the 
same purple that the emperor wears, associating him with the power 
of the emperor in Constantinople. 


Beth: The figures next to him hold a jeweled book of the Gospels. And 
the figure at the far right holds an incense burner. What we’re seeing 
here is the emperor leading a procession for the enactment of the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. 


Steven: In fact, the Eucharist would have been performed in the 
sanctuary. The figures stand in front of a field of gold, which is very 
much a Byzantine tradition. 


Beth: When we say Byzantine, we're referring to the capital of the 
empire, which is a Constantinople. 


Steven: Which we now call Istanbul. You’ll notice that the tesserae, 
that is, these small pieces of colored glass, many of them with gold 
leaf that is actually fused almost like a sandwich in between two 
pieces of clear glass, are set into the wall at angles so that the light 
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reflects off them in a way that is complicated and beautiful and creates 
a sense of the liveliness of the surface. And that would have been 
especially true when it was illuminated by candles and by lanterns. 
Let’s walk around to the other side and take a look at the panel 
devoted to Theodora, Justinian’s wife. To the right of the apse 
windows, we see the panel of Theodora, the empress and it mirrors 
the panel with Justinian. 


Empress Theodora Mosaic, San Vitale, Ravenna. 547 AD. (photo: Steven Zucker, 
<https://www flickr.com/photos/profzucker/8553478100/in/photostream/> CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: So we have an idea that Theodora, Justinian’s empress, ruled 
as co-equal to Justinian, that she was a very powerful woman, even 
though she was repeatedly of the lower class, that she was an 
entertainer apparently. 


Steven: There are some colorful descriptions of her past. She’s wearing 
incredibly elaborate clothing and jewelry with rubies, with emeralds, 
with sapphires, and very large pearls. And in back of her head, just 
like Justinian, is a halo, which speaks not to her own divinity, but to 
the divine origin of her authority. 


Beth: Like Justinian, who’s carrying a bowl that held the bread for 
the Eucharist, Theodora is carrying the chalice for the wine for the 
Eucharist. And like Justinian, too, she’s surrounded by attendants that 
symbolize the imperial court. A curtain is raised as though she is 
about to take part in a ceremony related to the Eucharist. 


Steven: I’m really taken by the elaborate Byzantine costume. 


Beth: Well, there’s a sense of trying to bring the richness of the 
imperial court in Constantinople here to Ravenna. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/It3i-dKusIM>. 


Constantine the Great presents the city (Constantinople) and Justinian the Great 
presents Hagia Sophia to the Virgin, mosaic, probably 10th Century, Southwestern 
Entrance, Hagia Sophia (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www.flickr.com/photos/ 
profzucker/14275187173> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


A symbol of Byzantium 


The great church of the Byzantine capital Constantinople (Istanbul) 
took its current structural form under the direction of the Emperor 
Justinian I. The church was dedicated in 537, amid great ceremony and 
the pride of the emperor (who was sometimes said to have seen the 
completed building in a dream). The daring engineering feats of the 
building are well known. Numerous medieval travelers praise the size 
and embellishment of the church. Tales abound of miracles associated 
with the church. Hagia Sophia is the symbol of Byzantium in the same 
way that the Parthenon embodies Classical Greece or the Eiffel Tower 
typifies Paris. 


Each of those structures expresses values and beliefs: perfect 
proportion, industrial confidence, a unique spirituality. By overall 
impression and attention to detail, the builders of Hagia Sophia left 
the world a mystical building. The fabric of the building denies that it 
can stand by its construction alone. Hagia Sophia’s being seems to cry 
out for an other-worldly explanation of why it stands because much 
within the building seems dematerialized, an impression that must 
have been very real in the perception of the medieval faithful. The 
dematerialization can be seen in as small a detail as a column capital 
or in the building’s dominant feature, its dome. 
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52. Hagia Sophia, Istanbul 


Dr. William Allen 


Isidore of Miletus & Anthemius of Tralles for Emperor Justinian, Hagia Sophia, 
Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www flickr.com/photos/profzucker/ 
14275 185253/in/photostream/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Let us start with a look at a column capital 


Basket Capital, Hagia Sophia (photo: William Allen, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


The capital is a derivative of the Classical Ionic order via the 
variations of the Roman composite capital and Byzantine invention. 
Shrunken volutes appear at the corners decorative detailing runs 
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the circuit of lower regions of the capital. The column capital does 
important work, providing transition from what it supports to the 
round column beneath. What we see here is decoration that makes 
the capital appear light, even insubstantial. The whole appears more 
as filigree work than as robust stone capable of supporting enormous 
weight to the column. 


Ionic Capital, North Porch of the Erechtheion (Erechtheum), Acropolis, Athens, 
marble, 421-407 B.C.E., British Museum (photo: Steven Zucker <https:// 
www.flickr.com/photos/profzucker/5175918109/in/ 

photolist-8Tn W8p-8Tr2Mw-8Tr2Vs-8TnVzx> CC:BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Compare the Hagia Sophia capital with a Classical Greek Ionic capital, 
this one from the Greek Erechtheum on the Acropolis, Athens. The 
capital has abundant decoration but the treatment does not diminish 
the work performed by the capital. The lines between the two spirals 
dip, suggesting the weight carried while the spirals seem to show a 
pent-up energy that pushes the capital up to meet the entablature, 
the weight it holds. The capital is a working member and its design 
expresses the working in an elegant way. 


The relationship between the two is similar to the evolution of the 
antique to the medieval seen in the mosaics of San Vitale. A capital 
fragment on the grounds of Hagia Sophia illustrates the carving 
technique. The stone is deeply drilled, creating shadows behind the 
vegetative decoration. The capital surface appears thin. The capital 
contradicts its task rather than expressing it. 


Deep Carving of Capital Fragment, Hagia Sophia (photo: William Allen, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 


This deep carving appears throughout Hagia Sophia’s capitals, 
spandrels, and entablatures. Everywhere we look stone visually 
denying its ability to do the work that it must do. The important 
point is that the decoration suggests that something other than sound 
building technique must be at work in holding up the building. 


A golden dome suspended from heaven 


We know that the faithful attributed the structural success of Hagia 
Sophia to divine intervention. Nothing is more illustrative of the 
attitude than descriptions of the dome of Hagia Sophia. Procopius, 
biographer of the Emperor Justinian and author of a book on the 
buildings of Justinian is the first to assert that the dome hovered over 
the building by divine intervention. 


“the huge spherical dome [makes] the structure exceptionally 
beautiful. Yet it seems not to rest upon solid masonry, but to cover 
the space with its golden dome suspended from Heaven.’ (from “The 
Buildings” by Procopius, Loeb Classical Library, 1940, online at the 
University of Chicago Penelope project) 


The description became part of the lore of the great church and is 
repeated again and again over the centuries. A look at the base of the 
dome helps explain the descriptions. 


Hagia Sophia Dome, Semi-Dome and Cherubim in the pendentive (photo: Steven 
Zucker, <https://www flickr.com/photos/profzucker/14252695152/in/photolist-nHCe 
FA-nHsMHj-nHtfpf-ehuAm5> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


The windows at the bottom of the dome are closely spaced, visually 
asserting that the base of the dome is insubstantial and hardly 
touching the building itself. The building planners did more than 
squeeze the windows together, they also lined the jambs or sides 
of the windows with gold mosaic. As light hits the gold it bounces 
around the openings and eats away at the structure and makes room 
for the imagination to see a floating dome. 


Windows at the Base of the Dome, Hagia Sophia (photo: William Allen, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 


It would be difficult not to accept the fabric as consciously constructed 
to present a building that is dematerialized by common constructional 
expectation. Perception outweighs clinical explanation. To the faithful 
of Constantinople and its visitors, the building used divine 
intervention to do what otherwise would appear to be impossible. 
Perception supplies its own explanation: the dome is suspended from 
heaven by an invisible chain. 


Advice from an angel? 


An old story about Hagia Sophia, a story that comes down in several 
versions, is a pointed explanation of the miracle of the church. So 
goes the story: A youngster was among the craftsmen doing the 
construction. Realizing a problem with continuing work, the crew left 
the church to seek help (some versions say they sought help from 
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the Imperial Palace). The youngster was left to guard the tools while 
the workmen were away. A figure appeared inside the building and 
told the boy the solution to the problem and told the boy to go to the 
workmen with the solution. Reassuring the boy that he, the figure, 
would stay and guard the tools until the boy returned, the boy set 
off. The solution that the boy delivered was so ingenious that the 
assembled problem-solvers realized that the mysterious figure was 
no ordinary man but a divine presence, likely an angel. The boy 
was sent away and was never allowed to return to the capital. Thus 
the divine presence had to remain inside the great church by virtue 
of his promise and presumably is still there. Any doubt about the 
steadfastness of Hagia Sophia could hardly stand in the face of the fact 
that a divine guardian watches over the church* 


Damage and repairs 


Hagia Sophia sits astride an earthquake fault. The building was 
severely damaged by three quakes during its early history. Extensive 
repairs were required. Despite the repairs, one assumes that the city 
saw the survival of the church, amid city rubble, as yet another 
indication of divine guardianship of the church. 


Extensive repair and restoration are ongoing in the modern period. 
We likely pride ourselves on the ability of modern engineering to 
compensate for daring sixth-century building technique. Both ages 
have their belief systems and we are understandably certain of the 
rightness of our modern approach to the care of the great monument. 
But we must also know that we would be lesser if we did not 
contemplate with some admiration the structural belief system of the 
Byzantine Age. 


*Helen C. Evans, Ph.D., “Byzantium Revisited: The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia 
in the Twentieth Century, Fourth Annual Pallas Lecture (University of 
Michigan, 2006). 


Historical outline: Isidore and Anthemius replaced the original 
fourth-century church commissioned by Emperor Constantine and 
a fifth-century structure that was destroyed during the Nika revolt 
of 532. The present Hagia Sophia or the Church of Holy Wisdom 
became a mosque in 1453 following the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Ottomans under Sultan Mehmed II. In 1934, Atatürk, founder 
of Modern Turkey, converted the mosque into a museum. 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted at the Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


Isidore of Miletus & Anthemius of Tralles for Emperor Justinian, Hagia Sophia, 
Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker<https://flic.kr/p/nKs4eF> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven There are a handful of buildings throughout history that have 
changed the way we see architecture. 


Beth: We're standing in one of them. Were in Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul, what was once Constantinople. 


Steven: Before that was Byzantium. 


Beth: First it was a Greek city then part of the Roman empire, and then 
Constantine decided to found a city here. 


Steven: Which he called the New Rome and which came to be known 
as Constantinople. 


Beth: Or the City of Constantine. That happened right at the time that 
Constantine was recognizing Christianity. By the end of that century, 
Christianity would become the official religion of the Roman empire. 


Steven: The emperor had his palace close by and that was the reason 
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52. Hagia Sophia, Istanbul 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


that the most important church was built here. Now the church that 
we're standing in is not that original church- that burned down. 


Beth: And so did the next church. 


Steven: They were actually burned during riots and the most famous 
riot took place in the sixth century, and it’s called Nika Riot. 


Beth: Against the emperor of the time, Justinian and Justinian was the 
patron of this church. 


Steven: This church was a way of putting to work a lot of people in the 
city that might otherwise riot, but it was also a way for him to express 
his power across the empire. 


Beth: This was one of many churches that Justinian built. This building 
though is the centerpiece of that building program. 


Steven: It’s unbelievable. We’re standing in this mountain of a building 
and in fact, to use that kind of geologic term is I think appropriate. 


Nave, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, 
<https://flic.kr/p/nHnq4r> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
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Steven: One author said that standing here where we are in the 
sanctuary was like standing at the bottom of an enormous canyon. 
Now when this was built in the sixth century it was absolutely unique 
in the world. Not only for its scale, not only for its ambition but also 
for its design. 


Beth: Justinian hired two theoreticians, two scholars who were well- 
versed in geometry and mathematical theory and physics to think 
about how to vault this space. The two churches that were here before 
had wooden roofs. 


Steven: Those were basic basilica structures. A kind of architecture 
that the ancient Romans were very comfortable with. We see that kind 
of architecture throughout the Roman empire, and so it would have 
been very familiar to the Roman emperors Constantine and Justinian. 


Beth: Justinian asked his architects to do something different, and 
instead of building a traditional basilica he had them build something 
that unified a centrally planned space with a basilica space. A basilica 


has a longitudinal format and a centrally planned space is based more 
on a circle. 


Steven: Let’s talk about the basic geometries here. We have a dome 
that is phenomenally high. If you think about how the Romans 
handled domes and they did build very large dome structures. Think 
about the pantheon in Rome but in that case, you have a round dome 
sitting directly on a round barrel. This building is doing something 
much different. This dome is on a square and so how in the world do 
you put the base of a round dome onto a square building? 


Beth: From that square base emerges two half domes forming a 
rectangle of space that reminds us of a basilica. 


Steven: They’ve done it with something called the pendentive. If you 
look at the base of the dome you see that it comes down on a series 
of four arches and a space between the four arches and the base of 
the dome it’s kind of a triangle but it’s curved. This miraculous thing 
happens. We know that dome must weigh an enormous amount and 
yet it seems to come down on the slenderest of points. 


Elevation diagram of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (pendentives in red), Istanbul, 532-37. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nsXxp6> 


Beth: What the architects did was hide the enormous stone piers that 
are doing most of the work of supporting the weight and the thrust 
of that dome. Domes exert an enormous amount of pressure not only 
down but also out. Part of the work of supporting the dome is also 
being done by the half domes on either side and on the east end three 
smaller half domes below that. This is the first time we see the dome 
on pendentives on this monumental scale. 


Steven: It was dangerous. It was incredibly ambitious but it didn’t 
work perfectly at first. 


Beth: No, there was an earthquake. Part of the dome collapsed and 
when it was rebuilt it was redesigned. The dome that we see now is 
taller than the dome that was here originally. 


Steven: By making it steeper it allows some of the lateral force to 
be reduced so that the weight comes more vertically down. The 
enormous thrust really did destabilize the building, and if you look 


carefully you can actually see some columns and other structural 
elements have been pushed askew. 


Beth: Here we are talking about the engineering- 
Steven: This is an engineering marvel! 


Beth: When you're inside the space you don’t think about that. You 
think about the complexity of the space, the mysteriousness of the 
space. The way that the walls dissolve into light, the mysticism of this 
space. 


Steven: That’s what this was all about. In fact, an early chronicler 
said it seems as if the dome is suspended from heaven and part of 
the reason for that is and this is just so incredibly ambitious. The 
architects pierced the base of the dome with 40 windows so that lights 
streams in under the dome. You begin to lose the structural elements 
between the windows and it seems almost to be continuous light. 


Beth: Light in Byzantine thinking is connected with ideas of 
perfection and the divine. 


Steven: The windows create a rhythm that almost sets the dome in 
motion and then all of that is resting on walls that are clad with 
marble that have rich veins and patterns that are all in motion. The 
floor is made of huge paving stones that seem as if it’s almost a 
pattern of waves. 


Beth: It lacks the solidity of ancient Roman architecture. Here we have 
a new Christian architecture for a new Christian Roman empire. 


Steven: For me, it is the perfect expression of the transformation of 
the physical into the spiritual. This is a building that was the spiritual 
heart of the empire. 


Beth: The emperor in the east in the Byzantine empire which really 
was a continuation of the Roman empire but with vast amounts of 
territories that had been lost, that emperor was not just a political 
figure, he was also the head of the church. He appointed the patriarch, 
the man in charge of the church. This is very different than when we 
think about the pope in the western part of the empire. 


Steven: When important rites took place in this church and the 
emperor and the patriarch came together it was an expression of the 
unity of heaven and earth, of political power and spiritual power. 
We were talking about the way that this building is an expression 
of mystery, and its structural qualities are beautifully hidden. One 
of the things that distracts our eye from the structure is the surface 
decoration. All of these upper surfaces that are not colored stone were 
covered with gold mosaic. 


Mosaics above arches, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nraPTP> 


Beth: Mosaic that had decorative patterns. 


Steven: Acanthus leaves, palm leaves. You could find crosses 
everywhere. What you couldn’t find was mosaics that showed figures. 
This was a period in Byzantine history that was leading up to what we 
call the iconoclasm. Which was a point where there was a real crisis 
of images. When this church was built it was a clear decision to avoid 


any kind of figural imagery. 


Beth: The decision might have been because of concerns around the 
commandment against creating raven images. It also may have been 
to highlight the architecture instead of drawing your attention to 
Mary or Christ, but instead drawing your attention to the overall 
mystical effect of the space itself. 
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Steven: The color wasn’t just from the mosaics. All these clear glass 
was originally colored. It was red, it was yellow, it was purple, it 
was blue, it was green and then you have the surface of the marbles. 
Justinian paid an enormous amount of money to import marbles 
from across his empire. He’s brought the most beautiful, most elegant 
marbles that he could, and he’s embedded them in the walls, what 
we call revetment and his workmen were able to saw these pieces 
of marble crosswise and then open them up like leaves of a book 
so that the patterns were actually mirrors creating this wonderful 
complex patterns. You have light streaming in the windows, gold 
mosaics, these colored marbles. All of which created this kaleidoscope 
of movement and energy. 


Narthex revetment, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven 
Zucker, <https://flic.kr/p/nraYQL> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: When the emperor stood with the patriarch of the orthodox 
church in this space they wore gold and purple and silver. 


Steven: There were gems embedded in the thrones. There was an 
enormous screen that protected the sanctuary and by some accounts, 
it was 35 feet high completely covered in silver. 


Beth: You had the laity, normal people like us standing in the isles 
and the galleries above, and then only the patriarch, the priest, the 
clergy and the emperor were allowed in this space that as you said 
was screened. You had a mystery within this mysterious space. What 
a spectacle. 


Steven: This building is almost 1500 years old so it’s gone through a 
lot of changes. 


Beth: Change is visible all around us. The floors are worn and uneven. 
Parts of the marble revetment are lost and they’ve been painted 
instead. There’s clearly mosaics that date from different periods of 
time. Most obviously there are Islamic inscriptions in the dome from 
when this building was made into a mosque. 


Steven: The Byzantine empire was ultimately conquered by the 
Ottoman Turks who were Muslims, and this city, Constantinople, was 
the great treasure and the great gem in that city was this church. 
When this city was conquered one of the first things they did was 
transform it into a mosque. 


Beth: This functioned as a mosque until 1934 when it was secularized 
and made into a museum. 
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Dome, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nraoch> 


Steven: What we've lost mostly though is all of the original Christian 
furnishings. 


Beth: Not just furnishings but relics. This was a space that was filled 
with holy objects. 


F 


Steven: The reason for this is not when the Muslims invaded. The 
reason for this is when western European Christians invaded. 


Beth: Right and that happened in 1204. 
Steven: Instead of going to the Holy Land. 
Beth: To take back the Holy Land from the Muslims. 


Steven: The Crusaders owed the Venetians a lot of money which they 
couldn’t pay and so they ended up sacking Constantinople instead. 


Beth: A lot of the great treasures that were once here are in Venice. 
They’re scattered through museums all over the world. 


Steven: One can only imagine how rich this space must have looked 
when it was covered with gold and silver when there were gems 
studding its most important furniture. 


Beth: When people were venerating the relics that were here and the 
icons that were here... 


Steven: ...when this was the center of the empire. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/XfpusWEd2jE>. 


View of Virgin and Child with Constantine offering Constantinople and Justinian offering Hagia Sophia through bronze doors, Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nFBX4S> 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


Isidore of Miletus & Anthemius of Tralles for Emperor Justinian, Hagia Sophia, 
Apse mosaic. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nraozG> 


Steven: Images are really powerful things and they’re political as 
well, and they figure into the history of religion and the history of 
Christianity. 


Beth: The history of the Byzantine Empire very specifically. There was 
always tension in the Church about creating images of Christ, images 
of Mary, images of God. 


Steven: Well, if you think about it, God is the creator and then an artist 
is also creating, it’s usurping, and so this was always a tricky issue. 


Beth: Icons, images of Mary, images of the saints, of Christ had 
become increasingly central in the Byzantine Empire and in worship. 
There was concern that people were worshiping the images instead of 
venerating them or respecting and using the images to pass through 
to the prototype to the Divine figure that was pictured in the image. 
In the eighth century, the emperor forbade the use of images in the 
Church. 
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52. a. Theotokos mosaic 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: This begins a period of iconoclasm. Iconoclasm is a Greek 
word that means “breaking images.” There was real violence. We 
believe that virtually every image in the City of Constantinople was 
destroyed during this period. 


Beth: This lasted from the early 700s to the mid 800s. 


Steven: Question is, why? Why in the world were images seen as so 
destructive and so dangerous? Really it had to do with this concern 
that people were venerating not the God that an image represented, 
but the image itself. 


Beth: There is a commandment against creating images. 
Steven: So, artists were out of luck for quite a while. 
Beth: They were, yes. 


Steven: What we're looking at here is a mosaic in the most prominent 
place in Hagia Sophia, that is the most important church in the 
Byzantine Empire. 


J 


Isidore of Miletus & Anthemius of Tralles for Emperor Justinian, Hagia Sophia, 
Apse mosaic. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nHsS 1N> 
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Beth: This dates to the period just after iconoclasm comes to an end. 
Steven: This is an enormously important statement. 


Beth: This is the emperor and the patriarchs saying, “No more 
iconoclasm. We want images. We think images are incredibly 
important” There was a resurgence of patronage of religious art 
during this period right after then end of iconoclasm. 


Steven: We see this glorious image of the Virgin Mary seated on a 
bench with two cushions and she holds on her lap the Christ child. 


Beth: It certainly resembles icons that remained. The vast majority 
were destroyed, some do remain. 


Steven: This is specifically close to an icon that is in the Church of St. 
Catherine in Sinai in Egypt. This is a great example of the style that 
we call the Middle Byzantine. That is the period immediately after the 
iconoclasm. 


Beth: She may look small here in the Church of Hagia Sophia, which 
is so tall and vast, but in fact, she’s 16 feet high. 


Steven: It’s just that she’s dwarfed by the immense proportions of this 
architecture. 


Beth: And by the gold of that apse. 


Steven: That gold, of course, is a way of representing the divine light 
of heaven. 


Beth: It’s something we see very often in Byzantine art. 


Steven: Look at the way that she’s right above that road windows. She 
really is floating. She really is even above the sky. 


Beth: Throughout Hagia Sophia, there’s a sense of light as connected 
to the divine. As she rests on those windows and windows below her 
again and then above her in the semi-dome, there is a sense of her 
being surrounded by divine light. 


Steven: So we've got this light, we’ve got this goldfield, but we’ve 
also got a real sense of solidity and it’s so different from the way 
we usually think of the icon as flat Look at the platform that they’re 
seated on. Look at the solidity of the bench. These are really solid 
pieces of timber and by the way, very elegant. In fact, there are even 
gems. If we think about it in the context of the end of iconoclasm, this 
is an artist that is representing these forms and saying, “These things 
are here to stay? 


Isidore of Miletus & Anthemius of Tralles for Emperor Justinian, Hagia Sophia, 
Apse mosaic. Istanbul, 532-37. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: The image is meant to reaffirm the importance of images. It 
had originally an inscription, most of which is now gone, but that 
inscription said, “The images which imposters had cast down here 
pious emperors have set up again” There is a reassertion here of the 
importance of images and a condemning of those who destroyed the 
images. 


Steven: This particular image is called the Theotokos. That is “one who 
gives birth to Christ”. 


Beth: Referring here to Mary. 


Steven: This image was unveiled by the patriarch of the Eastern 
Church. 


Beth: That day he gave a sermon in which he said, “Christ came to us 
in the flesh and was born in the arms of His mother. This is seen and 
confirmed and proclaimed in pictures. The teaching made manifest 
by means of personal eye witness and impelling the spectators to 
unhesitating ascent.” 


Steven: This is about the power of the image to move one emotionally 
and spiritually to inspire and to teach. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/EmQ1TdoT-zE>. 


52. b. Deésis mosaic, Hagia Sophia 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


Isidore of Miletus & Anthemius of Tralles for Emperor Justinian, Deésis mosaic, 
Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/nKrWaF> 


Steven: We’re looking at a mosaic that dates from the late Byzantine 
period from the 1200s, but it’s in a church, Hagia Sophia in Istanbul 
that dates to the 500s, the very beginning of the Byzantine period. 


Beth: We normally think about a building and its decoration dating 
from the same period, but we also know that we decorate our own 
homes so we're familiar with that idea. 


Steven: Now, it’s important to know that this mosaic, which is just 
glorious, was actually covered up for a very long time because this 
church became a mosque and when it became a mosque, all of its 
images, all of its crosses were either removed or were covered. 


Beth: It’s wonderful to see it, but it hasn’t survived very well. 
Steven: We only have about one-third left of this mosaic. 
Beth: Luckily we have the faces of the three figures. 


Steven: This is called the Deésis. It shows Christ in the center with his 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


right-hand blessing, His left hand holding the Gospels. He’s flanked 
by the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist. 


Beth: That’s what Deésis means. This is a subject that we see often in 
Byzantine art. 


Steven: It’s an intercession. That is both of these figures are coming to 
Christ on behalf of mankind. 


Beth: It’s really easy to see the appeal of this medium. Small pieces of 
glass, some with gold in them, some colored. 


Steven: These are tesserae and what’s fabulous about them is they’re 
set in the wall at slightly different angles so they all catch the light in 
different ways. 


Beth: The artist has created a pattern in the background of that gold 
that also catches the light. 


Detail of tesserae pattern, Deésis mosaic, Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37. (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nraVfE> 


Steven: This is a massive mosaic. These figures are much larger than 
life and it’s also fairly high off the ground, so they really do stand 
above us and that gold ground reminds us that this is a heavenly 
space. This is not an earthly space. They are distant from us, but 
they’re also proximate. We feel as if there is emotional connection. 
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Beth: There is an abstraction to the background. We see no landscape, 
we see no architectural setting and yet, the face is carefully modeled, 
especially of Christ. The artist has used light and dark to create a sense 
of three dimensionalities in the face and in the neck and the hands 
of the figures. That’s also true of Mary and John though perhaps to a 
lesser extent. 


Steven: Yet there are still these striations, that is the use of line and 
the drapery to define the folds. It is still a kind of drawing as opposed 
to modeling. 


Beth: Christ seems to look directly out at us and seems to be in the 
middle of raising his hand for that blessing. 


Steven: It’s interesting because he does look up, but the other two 
figures, they're bowing. There is a kind of solemnity, a kind of quiet. 


Beth: Both of these figures would have their hands forward in 
gestures of prayer. We're in the 1260s here and this is just after a very 
tumultuous period, to say the least, in Byzantine history. 


Steven: This church, which is the heart of the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition, had been controlled briefly by the Latins, that is by the 
Roman Catholics, the Western Church. 


Beth: In 1204 during the Fourth Crusade, as the crusaders were 
heading toward Jerusalem, they stopped and instead sacked the very 
wealthy city of Constantinople. 


Steven: It was a terrible event and there was tremendous violence 
and really long-term scarring. Some historians look at that moment, 
the Fourth Crusade, as the moment of the long downward spiral 
of Constantinople. Nevertheless, after the Byzantines reclaimed their 
city, there were a couple of hundred years of a real flowering and this 
mosaic is one of the great expressions of that period which some even 
call a Renaissance. 


Beth: This is a great example of late Byzantine work. It might even 
remind us of what’s going on in Italy at the same time with the artist 
like Duccio. 


Steven: Look at the elongation of the bodies. It’s not naturalism for all 


that’s emotional engagement. These are tremendously elegant figures. 
Look at the lengthening of the faces, of the nose, of the fingers. 


Beth: Elegant but also emotional. Look at the St. John. There is an 
awareness of the terribleness of Christ suffering on behalf of mankind. 


Christ and St. John, detail of Deésis mosaic, Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37. (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nraYMR> 


Steven: I think this is a gorgeous mosaic, but in some ways, it feels out 
of place. It’s important to remember that when this church was first 
consecrated it’s extensive mosaics were not figurative. They didn’t 
show the Virgin Mary and Christ and St. John. They showed abstract 
symbols of the cross or patterns. In some ways, they really 
emphasized the structural forms, the volumes of the building as 
opposed to pictures on its walls. 


Beth: We know that there is tension around the use of images from 
the beginning of Christianity. Do you picture Christ? Do you picture 
Mary? We know that in the Judaic tradition that was disallowed. 
On the other hand, looking at this image, I can see the incredibly 
profound value of images in aiding prayer, in helping one to engage 
with the Divine and the Transcendent. 


Watch the video here <https://youtu.be/2JxIjfqKTLs>. 


52. c. Hagia Sophia as a Mosque 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Steven Zucker and Dr. Elizabeth Macaulay-Lewis 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


Steven: We think of Hagia Sophia as a Byzantine church but it also has 
this whole other life after the invasion of the Ottoman Turks. 


Elizabeth: We tend to forget about that. We tend to focus on this 
amazing Byzantine building and we forget about its afterlife and 
history from 1453 until the establishment of the Turkish Republic 
when it became a museum. 


Steven: Buildings are living things and they accrue meaning and they 
change as societies around them change. This is just such a stark 
example. 


Elizabeth: Because it was the most important Byzantine church it was 
an obvious thing for conversion. Because mosques and churches are 
spaces for congregations changing a few key things allow you to re- 
purpose the building almost immediately. 


Steven: Constantinople was the primary city in the Byzantine East. It 
seems this treasure and within the city, the real jewel was this church. 


Elizabeth: As the Byzantine Empire had been in financial decline and 
shrinking in terms of territory, this was one of the few things that got 
maintained and was still in good conditions where lots of other things 
in Constantinople weren’t in great shape when the Ottoman Turks 
took it in 1453. 


Steven: I’ve read that the population had plummeted. 


Elizabeth: Because of that a lot of the smaller church’s walls weren’t 
in great shape but this building still was. It was an obvious thing to 
convert and also it’s got a prime position. You can see it’s very close to 
the Bosphorus [Strait] and it’s also where a lot of key buildings, later 
on, are going to be built by the Ottoman Turks. It’s unsurprising that 
this was the first thing that was adapted and modified. 


Steven: Because it was adapted and because it was turned from an 
orthodox church into a mosque, it survived. 


Elizabeth: It becomes a symbol of authority because if this was the 
symbol of the Byzantine Empires religious authority and the 


emperor’s authority, this then by converting it, having it become a 
mosque is a symbol of the sultan’s power in the city and throughout 
the empire. It has a huge symbolic quality of sovereignty. 


Steven: What evidence do we have of that conversion? 


Elizabeth: The most obvious things are the covering up of the mosaics. 
They removed some of the later paint and plastering; you can see 
them. 


Isidore of Miletus and Anthemius of Tralles (architects), Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 
532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nKs4eF> 


Steven: The mosaics were covered up not because the Muslims don’t 
recognize Christ as at least a prophet but because of the prohibition 
of figural imagery especially within a religious space. 


Elizabeth: Certainly that and also Christ when he is depicted he’s not 
depicted as Christ, he’s Jesus, and he’s a prophet. He doesn’t appear 
with Mary. He doesn’t appear as Christ Pantocrator which is this very 
typical image in Eastern Orthodox churches. You can’t have him being 
shown in those ways because those are very Christian depictions of 
Jesus. 


Steven: While we may not have figural images we certainly have lots 
of symbols. 
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Elizabeth: Probably the most obvious thing when you come in are the 
enormous bits of Arabic calligraphy. Calligraphy is perhaps the most 
important Islamic art. Arabic in the word is critical to the foundation 
of Islam because the belief is that Mohammed recited the words 
of God as told to him directly. Arabic is very important. What’s 
interesting to me, of course, is that a lot of these round drills which 
were later additions, they’re in Arabic so a lot of the community 
couldn’t read them. 


Interior view with calligraphy, Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nrb25X> 


Steven: Even though they were Muslim this still would have been a 
foreign language. 


Elizabeth: Of course because they spoke Turkish. When you walk into 
Hagia Sophia, you walk in and you proceed towards the apse and 
everything looks normal until you notice that the mihrab is off-center. 


Steven: The mihrab is the niche at the far end of the building that is a 
way of pointing towards Mecca. 


Mihrab, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nFC5s9> 


Elizabeth: It’s really the important thing because it has to tell you 
which direction you’re supposed to pray. The thing is, it’s off-center 
here, because that’s the direction of Mecca. 


Steven: In fact, I noticed that not only is the mihrab off-center, but 
all of the architectural elements that incase it—that is the platform 
on which it’s placed and the staircase to the right, or minbar—are all 
oriented together, but in opposition to the church that surrounds it. 


Elizabeth: You don’t notice it unless you're really paying attention. 
We also have the platform for the muezzin to make the call to prayer 
within the mosque, and then we also have the Sultan’s lodge all of 
which are oriented more towards the south than east the way the 
building is oriented. You can have these interior additions which 
reorient the space in a very powerful way. 


Steven: I want to go back to the Sultan’s lodge because it’s just 
magnificent. 


Minbar, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nKrGCa> 


Elizabeth: It’s gorgeous. The sultan held a very special position. He’s 
the political authority but around him developed a cult of personality. 
He was viewed as being divinely appointed. His person is sacred and 
there were very strict protocols that developed in terms of who could 
talk to him. In many ways, later on in the Ottoman Empire, he gets 
very isolated, but this is how he would come and worship: he has his 
own entrance and then he has his own elaborate procession way in. 
There’s a whole balcony that he would be able to walk into. Everyone 
could see him but no one could touch him. Also, it’s elevated. It’s not 
on the same level. He’s on a different plain above. 


ini 
Minbar, interior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/nrbzbD> 


Earliest minaret, exterior of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 532-37 (photo: Steven Zucker, 
CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <hittps://flic.kr/p/nKrnDP> 


Steven: Then probably the most obvious addition are the incredible 
minarets outside. 


Elizabeth: These four very tall, thin pencil minarets. Pencil minarets 
and domes are what everyone comes to associate with Ottoman 
architecture. They’re the quintessential features of mosque 
architecture but also of the Ottoman urban landscape. 
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Steven: By pencil minaret, you're distinguishing them from the thicker 
minarets that you see maybe in Egypt. The purpose of the minaret was 
as a high place to call the faithful to prayer. 


Elizabeth: In some sense is it’s very functional. The muezzin goes up 
and he calls everyone to prayer. It’s a much better position for doing 
that than on the ground. Your voice can travel much further. Today 
we can see the speakers, the megaphones. 


Steven: They woke me up this morning. 


Elizabeth: They also provide you with a great opportunity to define 
your skyline. By building in a distinctive style it asserts who you are 
and what your identity is but it also helps all of us today who are 
looking at these buildings go, “pencil minarets must be Ottomans.” 
It’s a really clear distinguishing feature because you don’t get them 
in Central Asia, you don’t get them in Iran. You really only get them 
where the Ottoman Empire had a presence. There are two earlier ones. 
One built by Mahmed II and then one by Sinan, the famous architect 
who built many of the great monuments in Istanbul in the Ottoman 
Empire. Then we have two more that were added by Murad III, a 
sultan from the late sixteenth century. The number of minarets you 
have is significant. The Sultan Ahmed Mosque or the Blue Mosque 
which is right opposite Hagia Sophia has six which was a bit of a 
controversy when it was built because that’s the number Mecca had. 


Steven: The Blue Mosque is such a great example of the kind of impact 
that Hagia Sophia as a mosque had on the architecture throughout the 
city. 


Elizabeth: You can’t underestimate the importance of Hagia Sophia 
both in terms of the use of domes and its plan, and as we go and look 
at other mosque and as you look at different Ottoman creations here 
you'll start to see that no matter how much there is innovation, and 
there is huge innovation, Hagia Sophia is always somewhere lurking 
in the back of an architect’s mind. 


Steven: I can see why. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/r6383ZDXB0Q>. 


Detail, Byzantine Crossbow Brooch (Fibula), c. 430, made in Rome or 
Constantinople, gold, 11.9 x 5.5 x 4 cm (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Medieval jewelry 


Fibulae (singular: fibula) are brooches that were made popular by 
Roman soldiers, who wore them to hold a cloak or cape in place. Bow 
fibulae all consist of a body, a pin, and a catch — like safety pins. As a 
historian of the medieval period writes, 


A German archaeologist, Herbert Kuhn, first called the 
bow fibula an early medieval artifact par excellence. 
Textbooks and art history studies use it to illustrate 
sections dedicated to the Dark Ages. There are probably 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of bow fibulae in 
European museum collections. A still greater number of 
specimens come out of archaeological excavations and 
their incredible diversity defies any attempts to establish 
unequivocal typologies. [1] 


53. Merovingian 
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looped fibulae 


Rebecca Mir 


Attendants wearing fibulae, Emperor Justinian Mosaic (detail), San Vitale, 
Ravenna (Byzantine), c. 546-56 C.E. 


Ornate fibulae became all the rage in the early middle ages (c. 500 
- 800 C.E.), and are one of the most commonly found objects in 
barbarian grave sites. The word “barbarian” comes from the Greek 
word barbaros, meaning “foreign,” so it is often used as a blanket 
term for the non-Roman groups who migrated into western Europe 
in the early middle ages (such as the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Franks, 
and Lombards). This was the time when Europe was becoming 
Christianized and the Roman Empire split apart. The Roman Empire 
ceased to exist in the west, but continued in the east as the Byzantine 
Empire, with its capital at Constantinople (modern-day Istanbul). 


This period is also sometimes referred to as the Migration Period. 
Sparse written documentation of these people survives, so grave 
goods like fibulae provide the most concrete cultural information 
available. 


Lid. 


Three views of a Crossbow Brooch, c. 430, made in Rome or Constantinople, gold, 
11.9 x 5.5 x 4 cm (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Byzantine fibula 


This gold fibula was made in Rome or Constantinople in the fifth 
century and is called a crossbow fibula because of its resemblance to 
the weapon. Unscrewing the left knob at the end of this “crossbow” 
would release the pin. 


Crossbow Brooch (detail with floral motif emerging from what may be acanthus 
leaves), c. 430, made in Rome or Constantinople, gold, 11.9 x 5.5 x 4 cm (The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


This intricate object is typical of the Byzantine/Roman fibulae style 
<http://smarthistory.org/medieval-europe-byzantium/byzantine-2/>. 
The detailed incising on the body is called pierced openwork. At the 
top we see a cross, and below that, on either side, floral scrolls that 
appear to grow out of acanthus leaves and may symbolize paradise 
and the promise of salvation. In addition, the circular form around the 
cross is a victory wreath, which, in the Christian tradition, symbolizes 
victory over death (resurrection). One art historian has remarked that 
the brooch “evokes one of the most interesting epochs in antiquity, a 
period marked by the subtle, often elusive transition from Late Roman 
to Early Byzantine art [2] 


Lombardic Fibula 


This Lombardic fibula found in Kranj (modern day Slovenia) provides 
a good comparison, because it is a stylized variation of the crossbow 
fibula. It features at one end a semi-circle from which radiate nine 
rectangular incised forms topped with spheres (this type of fibula 
is called “radiate-headed” or “digitated”). It is gilded and inlaid with 
niello, a black metal alloy. The incisions are hatched lines—a popular 
decoration technique in Lombardic fibulae. 


The Lombards (or Langobards, from the Latin Langobardi) are thought 
to be of Germanic origin, although their background is still contested. 
They established their kingdom in Italy in 558 and were defeated 
by Charlemagne, <http://smarthistory.org/charlemagne-part-1-of-2/> 
king of the Franks, in 774. 


Lombard silver bow fibula, gilded, with inlaid niello and engraved decoration, mid 6th 
century C.E, found in Kranj, 11.3 cm. long (National Museum, Slovenia) 
<http://wwwnms.si/index.phpoption=com_content& view=article&id=2134%3& 
Itemid=&lang=sl> ). Photo from the internet archive <https://web.archive.org/web/ 
20090627070142/http://www.narmuz-lj.si/ang/odd/arh/arhobj.html> . 


Over the centuries the Lombards assimilated into Roman culture, 
adopting Christianity, and left their own administrative legal 
procedures behind. This piece shows the adoption of the crossbow 
fibula style, but with a small Lombardic “twist? According to one 
historian, “everything points to the conclusion that ‘Slavic’ bow 
fibulae were not simply symbols of social status or gender, but badges 
of power. This was the power of those able to establish long-distance 
relations and thus to yield influence.” [3] 


Frankish fibulae 


Merovingian (Frankish) Looped Fibulae, mid-6th century, silver gilt worked in 
filigree with inlaid garnet and other stones (Musée des Antiquities Nationales, 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye) 


This pair of Merovingian (the Merovingians were a powerful dynasty 
of Frankish rulers) fibulae is a good example of cloisonné, a technique 
that was popular in barbarian art. This technique is characterized 
by inlaid semi-precious stones. The word cloisonné literally means 
“partitioned” in French. The artisan would solder (join two metals 


using another method of a lower melting point) wires onto a metal 
base and fill the areas created with polished stones (this is different 
from cloisonné enamel, which has colored enamel baked within these 
partitions). 


This example also shows a popular motif in barbarian art of the middle 
ages—eagles. The eagle was a symbol of the Roman empire and was 
adopted at this time because it still carried connotations of status and 
power. The top end of these fibulae are in the shape of eagle heads 
and a series of similarly stylized eagle heads can be seen creating the 
loops on the opposite end of each pin and on the sides. A small fish 
decorates the main body of each of the brooches. Garnets were used 
for the eyes of the eagles, and a wide range of gems were used in the 
rest of the fibulae. These stunning objects demonstrate the remarkable 
skill of barbarian metal workers during the early middle ages. 


Visigothic fibulae 


This pair of Visigothic fibulae in the form of eagles provide another 
good example of barbarian metalwork and cloisonné. They are 
decorated with garnets, amethyst, and colored glass and were found 
at a Visigothic grave site in Spain. They likely would have fastened a 
cloak at the shoulders and pendants may have hung from the loops at 
the bottom. 
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Visigothic Eagle Fibulae, found at Tierra de Barros (Badajoz, southwest Spain), 6th 
century, sheet gold over bronze inlaid with garnets, amythysts, and colored glass, 
14.2 x 7.1 x 3.2 cm (The Walters Art Museum<http://art.thewalters.org/detail/13833/ 
eagle-fibula-2/>) 


[1] Florin Curta, The Making of the Slavs: History and Archaeology 
of the Lower Danube Region, c. 500-700(Cambridge University Press, 
reissue edition, 2007), p. 247.<http://www.limesromanus.org/sites/all/ 
files/The%20Making%200f%20the%20Slavs.p df> 


[2] Barbara Deppert-Lippitz, “A Late Antique Crossbow Fibula in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art,’ Metropolitan Museum Journal, vol. 35, 
p. 41.  <https://www.metmuseum.org/art/metpublications/a_late_ 
antique_crossbow_fibula_in_mma_the_metropolitan_museum_ 
journal_v_35_2000> 


[3] Florin Curta, The Making of the Slavs: History and Archaeology 
of the Lower Danube Region, c. 500-700 (Cambridge University Press, 
reissue edition, 2007), p. 274.<http://www.limesromanus.org/sites/all/ 
files/The%20Making%200f%20the%20Slavs.p df> 


54. Virgin (Theotokos) and Child between 


At Mount Sinai Monastery 


One of thousands of important Byzantine images, books, and 
documents preserved at St. Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai 
(Egypt) is the remarkable encaustic icon painting of the Virgin 
(Theotokos) and Child between Saints Theodore and George (“Icon” is 
Greek for “image” or “painting” and encaustic is a painting technique 
that uses wax as a medium to carry the color). 


The icon shows the Virgin and Child flanked by two soldier saints, 
St. Theodore to the left and St. George at the right. Above these are 
two angels who gaze upward to the hand of God, from which light 
emanates, falling on the Virgin. 


Selectively classicizing 


The painter selectively used the classicizing style inherited from 
Rome. The faces are modeled; we see the same convincing modeling 
in the heads of the angels (note the muscles of the necks) and the ease 
with which the heads turn almost three-quarters. 


The space appears compressed, almost flat, at our first encounter. Yet 
we find spatial recession, first in the throne of the Virgin where we 
glimpse part of the right side and a shadow cast by the throne; we 
also see a receding armrest as well as a projecting footrest. The Virgin, 
with a slight twist of her body, sits comfortably on the throne, leaning 
her body left toward the edge of the throne. The child sits on her 
ample lap as the mother supports him with both hands. We see the 
left knee of the Virgin beneath convincing drapery whose folds fall 
between her legs. 


At the top of the painting, an architectural member turns and recedes 
at the heads of the angels. The architecture helps to create and close 
off the space around the holy scene. 


New in our icon is what we might call a “hierarchy of bodies.” 
Theodore and George stand erect, feet on the ground, and gaze 
directly at the viewer with large, passive eyes. While looking at us 
they show no recognition of the viewer and appear ready to receive 
something from us. The saints are slightly animated by the lifting of a 
heel by each as though they slowly step toward us. The composition 
displays a spatial ambiguity that places the scene in a world that 


Saints Theodore and George 


Dr. William Allen 


operates differently from our world, reminiscent of the spatial 
ambiguity of the earlier Ivory panel with Archangel. The ambiguity 
allows the scene to partake of the viewer’s world but also separates 
the scene from the normal world. 


Virgin (Theotokos) and Child between Saints Theodore and George, sixth or early 
seventh century, encaustic on wood, 2’ 3” x 1’ 7 3/8” (St. Catherine’s Monastery, 


Sinai, Egypt) 
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The Virgin averts her gaze and does not make eye contact with the 
viewer. The ethereal angels concentrate on the hand above. The light 
tones of the angels and especially the slightly transparent rendering 
of their halos give the two an otherworldly appearance. 


Detail, Virgin (Theotokos) and Child between Saints Theodore and George, sixth 
or early seventh century, encaustic on wood, 2’ 3” x 1° 7 3/8” (St. Catherine’s 
Monastery, Sinai, Egypt) 


Visual movement upward, toward the hand of God 


This supremely composed picture gives us an unmistakable sense of 
visual movement inward and upward, from the saints to the Virgin 
and from the Virgin upward past the angels to the hand of God. 


The passive saints seem to stand ready to receive the veneration of the 
viewer and pass it inward and upward until it reaches the most sacred 
realm depicted in the picture. 


We can describe the differing appearances as saints who seem to 
inhabit a world close to our own (they alone have a ground line), 
the Virgin and Child who are elevated and look beyond us, and the 
angels who reside near the hand of God transcend our space. As the 
eye moves upward we pass through zones: the saints, standing on 
the ground and therefore closest to us, and then upward and more 
ethereal until we reach the holiest zone, that of the hand of God. 
These zones of holiness suggest a cosmos of the world, earth, and 
real people, through the Virgin, heavenly angels, and finally the hand 
of God. The viewer who stands before the scene makes this cosmos 
complete, from “our earth” to heaven. 
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Byzantine panel with archangel, ivory, c. 525-50, probably from Constantinople 
now Istanbul (British Museum, London) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/8KBPLy> 


55. Lindisfarne Gospels (Lindisfarne Island, 


A medieval monk takes up a quill pen, fashioned from a goose feather, 
and dips it into a rich, black ink made from soot. Seated on a wooden 
chair in the scriptorium of Lindisfarne, an island off the coast of 
Northumberland in England, he stares hard at the words from a 
manuscript made in Italy. This book is his exemplar, the codex (a 
bound book, made from sheets of paper or parchment) from which he 
is to copy the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 


Lindisfarne Gospels, St. Matthew (detail), Second Initial Page, f.29, early 8th 
century (British Library) 


For about the next six years, he will copy this Latin. He will illuminate 
the gospel text with a weave of fantastic images— snakes that twist 
themselves into knots or birds, their curvaceous and overlapping 
forms creating the illusion of a third dimension into which a viewer 
can lose him or herself in meditative contemplation. 


The book is a spectacular example of Insular or Hiberno-Saxon 
art—works produced in the British Isles between 500-900 C.E., a time 
of devastating invasions and political upheavals. Monks read from it 
during rituals at their Lindisfarne Priory on Holy Island, a Christian 
community that safeguarded the shrine of St Cuthbert, a bishop who 
died in 687 and whose relics were thought to have curative and 
miracle-working powers. 
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Lindisfarne Gospels, John cross-carpet page f 210v (British Library) 


A Northumbrian monk, very likely the bishop Eadfrith, illuminated 
the codex in the early eighth century. Two-hundred and fifty-nine 
written and recorded leaves include full-page portraits of each 
evangelist; highly ornamental “cross-carpet” pages, each of which 
features a large cross set against a background of ordered and yet 
teeming ornamentation; and the Gospels themselves, each introduced 
by a historiated initial. The codex also includes sixteen pages of canon 
tables set in arcades. Here correlating passages from each evangelist 
are set side-by-side, enabling a reader to compare narrations. 


In 635 C.E. Christian monks from the Scottish island of Iona built a 
priory in Lindisfarne. More than a hundred and fifty years later, in 
793, Vikings from the north attacked and pillaged the monastery, but 
survivors managed to transport the Gospels safely to Durham, a town 
on the Northumbrian coast about 75 miles west of its original location. 


We glean this information from the manuscript itself, thanks to 
Aldred, a tenth-century priest from a priory at Durham. Aldred’s 
colophon—an inscription that relays information about the book’s 
production—informs us that Eadfrith, a bishop of Lindisfarne in 698 
who died in 721, created the manuscript to honor God and St. 
Cuthbert. Aldred also inscribed a vernacular translation between the 
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lines of the Latin text, creating the earliest known Gospels written in 
a form of English. 


Lindisfarne Gospels, St Matthew, Cross-Carpet page, f.26v (British Library) 


Matthew’s cross-carpet page exemplifies Eadfrith’s exuberance and 
genius. A mesmerizing series of repetitive knots and spirals is 
dominated by a centrally-located cross. One can imagine devout 
monks losing themselves in the swirls and eddies of color during 
meditative contemplation of its patterns. 


Compositionally, Eadfrith stacked wine-glass shapes horizontally and 
vertically against his intricate weave of knots. On closer inspection 
many of these knots reveal themselves as snake-like creatures curling 
in and around tubular forms, mouths clamping down on their bodies. 
Chameleon-like, their bodies change colors: sapphire blue here, 
verdigris green there, and sandy gold in between. The sanctity of the 
cross, outlined in red with arms outstretched and pressing against the 
page edges, stabilizes the background’s gyrating activity and turns the 
repetitive energy into a meditative force. 


Lindisfarne Gospels, St Luke, incipit page, f.139 (British Library) 


Likewise, Luke’s incipit (incipit: it begins) page teems with animal 
life, spiraled forms, and swirling vortexes. In many cases, Eadfrith’s 
characteristic knots reveal themselves as snakes that move stealthily 
along the confines of a letter’s boundaries. 


Blue pin-wheeled shapes rotate in repetitive circles, caught in the 
vortex of a large Q that forms Luke’s opening sentence—Quoniam 
quidem multi conati sunt ordinare narrationem. (Translation: As many 
have taken it in hand to set forth in order.) 


Lindisfarne Gospels, St Luke, incipit page, f.139 (British Library) 


Birds also abound. One knot enclosed in a tall rectangle on the far 
right unravels into a blue heron’s chest shaped like a large comma. 
Eadfrith repeats this shape vertically down the column, cleverly 
twisting the comma into a cat’s forepaw at the bottom. The feline, 
who has just consumed the eight birds that stretch vertically up from 
its head, presses off this appendage acrobatically to turn its body 90 
degrees; it ends up staring at the words RENARRATIONEM (part of 
the phrase -re narrationem). 


Eadfrith also has added a host of tiny red dots that envelop words, 
except when they don’t—the letters “NIAM” of “quoniam” are 
composed of the vellum itself, the negative space now asserting itself 
as four letters. 


Luke’s incipit page is in marked contrast to his straightforward 
portrait page. Here Eadfrith seats the curly-haired, bearded evangelist 
on a red-cushioned stool against an unornamented background. Luke 
holds a quill in his right hand, poised to write words on a scroll 
unfurling from his lap. His feet hover above a tray supported by red 
legs. He wears a purple robe streaked with red, one that we can easily 
imagine on a late fourth or fifth-century Roman philosopher. The gold 
halo behind Luke’s head indicates his divinity. Above his halo flies 
a blue-winged calf, its two eyes turned toward the viewer with its 
body in profile. The bovine clasps a green parallelogram between two 
forelegs, a reference to the Gospel. 


According to the historian Bede from the nearby monastery in 
Monkwearmouth (d. 735), this calf, or ox, symbolizes Christ’s sacrifice 
on the cross. Bede assigns symbols for the other three evangelists 
as well, which Eadfrith duly includes in their respective portraits: 
Matthew’s is a man, suggesting the human aspect of Christ; Mark’s 
the lion, symbolizing the triumphant and divine Christ of the 


Resurrection; and John’s the eagle, referring to Christ’s second 


coming. 


Lindesfarne Gospels, St. Luke, portrait page (137v) (British Library) 
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Lindisfarne Gospels, John’s cross-carpet page, folio 210v. (British Library) 


A dense interplay of stacked birds teems underneath the crosses of the 
carpet page that opens John’s Gospel. One bird, situated in the upper 
left-hand quadrant, has blue-and-pink stripes in contrast to others 
that sport registers of feathers. Stripes had a negative association 
to the medieval mind, appearing chaotic and disordered. The insane 
wore stripes, as did prostitutes, criminals, jugglers, sorcerers, and 
hangmen. Might Eadfrith be warning his viewers that evil lurks 
hidden in the most unlikely of places? Or was Eadfrith himself 
practicing humility in avoiding perfection? 


All in all, the variety and splendor of the Lindisfarne Gospels are such 
that even in reproduction, its images astound. Artistic expression and 
inspired execution make this codex a high point of early medieval art. 


55. Lindisfarne Gospels (Lindisfarne Island, 


Saint Matthew the Evangelist portrait page, fol. 25v, The Lindisfarne Gospels, c. 700 
(Northumbria), 340 x 250 mm, ink, pigment, gold, vellum (British Library, Cotton 
MS Nero D IV) © 2019 British Library 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Kathleen Doyle and Dr. Steven Zucker 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the British Library. 


Steven: We’re in the “Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms” exhibition, and we’re 
looking at one of the great treasures of the British Library, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. It’s an illuminated manuscript. It’s a handmade 
object. 


Kathleen: In this exhibition, we have the unparalleled opportunity 
to see the beginning of the Gospel of Saint Matthew: one of the 
most famous images in the book, the Evangelist writing. Matthew is 
identified by his name, partly in Greek, and he’s accompanied by his 
symbol of the man, here, winged, who is also identified. 


Steven: So, by “Gospel,” we're referring to one of four books in the 
New Testament. And one of the authors is Saint Matthew, an 
Evangelist, here, depicted literally writing the words that are 
contained within the manuscript before us. 


Kathleen: Yes this is an extraordinary copy of the four Gospels, so 
the accounts of Jesus’ life and teaching written by his disciples and 
followers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. In front of each of these 
four books is an extraordinary page typically referred to as a “carpet 
page”—detailed entwined decorations with the shape of a cross. These 
beautiful pages may have served as the internal cover to make each 
Gospel its own separate book. 


Steven: And this particular carpet page is extraordinary for its 
brilliance and color, its precision in line, its complex mirrored 
interlacing. 


Kathleen: This sort of decoration puts us in mind immediately of the 
metalwork that has been found in various archeological finds, most 
notably Sutton Hoo, the great buckle, which is in the exhibition. So 
we can see ideas that the artist is using in creating these remarkable 
images. 
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Saint Matthew cross-carpet page, fol. 26v, The Lindisfarne Gospels, c. 700 
(Northumbria), 340 x 250 mm, ink, pigment, gold, vellum (British Library, Cotton 
MS Nero D IV) © 2019 British Library 


Great gold buckle, Sutton Hoo (Early Anglo-Saxon), early 7th century, gold, niello, 
5.6 x 13.2 cm, 412.7 grams (The British Museum) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/24LA8hZ> 


Steven: And this carpet page, which comes just after the image of 
Saint Matthew, is largely abstract, with the exception of the cross and 
certain minute animal and bird heads that are woven into the carpet, 
in a style that we often refer to as Hiberno-Saxon. It’s in such contrast 
to the more classical image that we’re seeing here. 


Gospel of Saint Matthew incipit page, fol. 27, The Lindisfarne Gospels, c. 700 
(Northumbria), 340 x 250 mm, ink, pigment, gold, vellum (British Library, Cotton 
MS Nero D IV) © 2019 British Library 


Kathleen: We have this fusion of cultural ideas, artistic 
understandings, and that is one of the themes that we're bringing out 
throughout the exhibition, that people traveled, books traveled, ideas 
traveled, and you get this wonderful mixing of creative ideas. 


Steven: And it makes sense because the Irish-Christian tradition was 
longstanding by this point, but influences are also coming from Rome, 
and this book is a perfect reflection of the integration of those 
traditions. 


Kathleen: This book was made on the island of Lindisfarne, it’s off 
the coast of Northumbria, and that monastery was founded from 
missionaries from Iona, which is now in Scotland, but ultimately, from 
Ireland. So the Irish tradition that’s strong there, but equally, the 
abbots traveled regularly to Rome. We know that they brought back 
books, they brought back liturgical material, stained glass, so they’re 
very aware of, and writing in a style, reflective of a Mediterranean 
tradition. 


Steven: I think, when many people think about the island monastery 
on Lindisfarne, they think about an isolated community, but it was 
anything but. 


View of Priory, Island of Lindisfarne (Holy Island), begun early 11th century 
(photo: Damian Entwistle, CC BY-NC 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/9zGJM6> 


Kathleen: Yes, it was one of the great centers of learning in Anglo- 
Saxon England at the time, and I think it also points out how often 
people traveled. Sometimes, as you say, we think of them isolated, 
remote, and it is a bit remote, yet people and ideas traveled 
throughout Europe, as they do today. 


Steven: And we can see that, in this magnificent painting at the 
beginning of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, we see Matthew, his head 
surrounded by a halo, his body represented sitting firmly on a 
cushion, on a stool, seen in perspective, perhaps not perfect linear 
perspective, nevertheless, that moves back into space. The pose is a 
complex one, an ambitious one, clearly referencing the naturalism 
that comes from the ancient Greek and Roman tradition. 


Kathleen: Yes, a few steps away from where we're standing here is 
the great Codex Amiatinus. This is a whole Bible, so both the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. It’s huge, it has over 1000 leaves, 
about a foot in width, and it weighs over 75 pounds. We have it 
open to the famous image of Ezra writing. We can compare how 
very similar these two images are, the colors of the robes, what 
they’re sitting on, the position of the feet, even their sandals, the way 
they’re holding the pen. But in Lindisfarne, it’s flatter, it’s more linear, 
it’s more stylized. This has been debated, but one can see that as a 
deliberate artistic choice, reflecting the aesthetic of metalwork pattern 
and design that’s slightly different from this depiction, which was 
made in Northumbria, within a decade, or maybe at the very same 
time that Lindisfarne was being made. 


Steven: So it’s entirely possible that both of these illustrations were 
drawing on the same source. 


Kathleen: There’s much debate in the literature, are they both copying 
the same exemplar? But, clearly, they’re so similar, and they’re 
working at the same time, very closely related, geographically, so 
perhaps they were looking at the same book, or the same type of 
book, to produce these images. But this is absolutely the classic author 
portrait, derived from antiquity, adapted for Christian use, for the 
writers of the Gospels. 


Steven: Scholars believe that the manuscript was penned by a single 
individual. 
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Portrait of Ezra, Codex Amiatinus, before 716, Wearmouth-Jarrow, c.505 x340 mm 
(Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Florence, MS Amiatino I, f.Vr.) photo © British 
Library, used by permission 


Kathleen: We have quite detailed information about the individuals 
who were involved in the production of this book. In the late tenth 
century, the provost of Chester-le-Street, then called Aldred, wrote 
a very detailed colophon in Old English. He also went through the 
entire book and put translations of the Latin words into Old English 
above each word. That is our earliest surviving copy of the Gospels in 
English. 


Steven: And this provides a record of the authorship of the 
manufacture of the book itself, not only the bishop who actually was 
the scribe, but also the man who bound the book, and then the hermit 
who applied jewels to its cover. 


Kathleen: He gives us the names of three people, that Eadfrith wrote 
it, and then he goes on to say Bishop Ethilwald bound it, and that the 
anchorite, Billfrith, adorned it with jewels and gold. So the missing 
person here, who made these extraordinary decorations? 
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Colophon written by Provost Aldred, Chester-le-Street, late 10th century, fol. 259r 
in The Lindisfarne Gospels, c. 700 (Northumbria), 340 x 250 mm, ink, pigment, 
vellum (British Library, Cotton MS Nero D IV) © 2019 British Library 


Steven: And there’s been some assumption that it was the bishop 
who penned it, but we have no real evidence. And it’s important to 
remember that the colophon was produced more than two centuries 
after the book was produced. And although scholars feel generally 
comfortable with it, we do want to be aware that the colophon was 
not made immediately after the manuscript. We now often buy books 
online, or we walk into a bookstore, and they’ re relatively inexpensive 
things. It’s important to locate this as a luxury object of almost 
unimaginable value. It would have taken hundreds of animals to 
produce the skin necessary to write this. 


Kathleen: I think we sometimes forget that a manuscript means 
handwritten (manu= by hand; script= written. Absolutely every aspect 
of all of these books in the exhibition, including this Gospel book, was 
done by hand. Skins had to be prepared, the lines ruled, the script was 
written and copied from another book, decoration added in different 
colored pigments, it really is an astonishing achievement. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/TYds0dsratI>. 


Front cover of binding, The Lindisfarne Gospels, c. 700 (Northumbria), 340 x 250 
mm (British Library, Cotton MS Nero D IV) © 2019 British Library 


Saint Matthew the Evangelist portrait page (detail), fol. 25v, The Lindisfarne 
Gospels, c. 700 (Northumbria), 340 x 250 mm, ink, pigment, gold, vellum (British 
Library, Cotton MS Nero D IV) © 2019 British Library 


56. The Great Mosque of Cordoba 


Great Mosque of Cordoba from the Air, Cordoba, Spain, begun 786 and enlarged during 
the 9th and 10th centuries (photo: Ulamm, <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Mezquita-Catedral_de_C%C3%B3rdoba.jpg> CC BY-SA 3.0) 


Known locally as Mezquita-Catedral, the Great Mosque of Cordoba is 
one of the oldest structures still standing from the time Muslims ruled 
Al-Andalus (Muslim Iberia including most of Spain, Portugal, and a 
small section of Southern France) in the late eighth century. Cordoba 
is a two-hour train ride south of Madrid and draws visitors from all 
over the world. 


Temple/church/mosque/church 


The buildings on this site are as complex as the extraordinarily rich 
history they illustrate. Historians believe that there had first been 
a temple to the Roman god, Janus, on this site. The temple was 
converted into a church by invading Visigoths who seized Cordoba 
in 572. Next, the church was converted into a mosque and then 
completely rebuilt by the descendants of the exiled Umayyads—the 
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first Islamic dynasty who had originally ruled from their capital 
Damascus (in present-day Syria) from 661 until 750. 


A new capital 


Following the overthrow of his family (the Umayyads) in Damascus 
by the incoming Abbasids, Prince Abd al-Rahman I escaped to 
southern Spain. Once there, he established control over almost all 
of the Iberian Peninsula and attempted to recreate the grandeur of 
Damascus in his new capital, Cordoba. He sponsored elaborate 
building programs, promoted agriculture, and even imported fruit 
trees and other plants from his former home. Orange trees still stand 
in the courtyard of the Mosque of Cordoba, a beautiful, if bittersweet 
reminder of the Umayyad exile. 


Hypostyle hall, Great Mosque at Cordoba, Spain, begun 786 and enlarged during 
the 9th and 10th centuries 


The hypostyle hall 


The building itself was expanded over two hundred years. It is 
comprised of a large hypostyle prayer hall (hypostyle means filled 
with columns), a courtyard with a fountain in the middle, an orange 
grove, a covered walkway circling the courtyard, and a minaret (a 
tower used to call the faithful to prayer) that is now encased in 
a squared, tapered bell tower. The expansive prayer hall seems 
magnified by its repeated geometry. It is built with recycled ancient 
Roman columns from which sprout a striking combination of two- 
tiered, symmetrical arches, formed of stone and red brick. 
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Mihrab, Great Mosque at Cordoba, Spain (photo: jamesdale10, CC BY 2.0) 


The mihrab 


The focal point in the prayer hall is the famous horseshoe arched 
mihrab or prayer niche. A mihrab is used in a mosque to identify 
the wall that faces Mecca—the birthplace of Islam in what is now 
Saudi Arabia. This is practical as Muslims face toward Mecca during 
their daily prayers. The mihrab in the Great Mosque of Cordoba is 
framed by an exquisitely decorated arch behind which is an unusually 
large space, the size of a small room. Gold tesserae (small pieces of 
glass with gold and color backing) create a dazzling combination of 
dark blues, reddish browns, yellows and golds that form intricate 
calligraphic bands and vegetal motifs that adorn the arch. 


The horseshoe arch 


The horseshoe-style arch was common in the architecture of the 
Visigoths, the people that ruled this area after the Roman empire 
collapsed and before the Umayyads arrived. The horseshoe arch 
eventually spread across North Africa from Morocco to Egypt and 
is an easily identified characteristic of Western Islamic architecture 
(though there are some early examples in the East as well). 


The dome 


Above the mihrab, is an equally dazzling dome. It is built of 
crisscrossing ribs that create pointed arches all lavishly covered with 


gold mosaic in a radial pattern. This astonishing building technique 
anticipates later Gothic rib vaulting, though on a more modest scale. 


The Great Mosque of Cordoba is a prime example of the Muslim 
world’s ability to brilliantly develop architectural styles based on pre- 
existing regional traditions. Here is an extraordinary combination of 
the familiar and the innovative, a formal stylistic vocabulary that can 
be recognized as “Islamic” even today. 


Mihrab dome, 


Cordoba, 
<https://www flickr.com/photos/jabbarman/976009181/> CC BY-SA 2.0) 


Great Mosque at Spain (photo: bongo  vongo, 


A pyxis is a cylindrical box used for cosmetics. Now, imagine a room 
in a palace where this beautifully carved ivory container is given 
a central place. The luxurious box sits open. Inside are small silver 
containers of perfume, also left open so that their sweet-smelling 
aromas could waft through the room, gently scenting the air. This 
particular pyxis was a gift to the then-eighteen-year-old al-Mughira, 
the son of a caliph, perhaps as a coming-of-age present. 


Pyxis of al-Mughira 


The Pyxis of al-Mughira, now in the Louvre, is among the best 
surviving examples of the royal ivory carving tradition in Al-Andalus 
(Islamic Spain). It was probably fashioned in the Madinat al-Zahra 
workshops and its intricate and exceptional carving set it apart from 
many other examples; it also contains an inscription and figurative 
work which are important for understanding the traditions of ivory 
carving and Islamic art in Al-Andalus. 


Carved ivories in Al-Andalus (Islamic Spain) 


Al-Andalus, the lands on the Iberian Peninsula (today, Spain), which 
were controlled by Muslims from 711 to 1492, are home to some 
of the most remarkable monuments of Islamic art. These include 
the Great Mosque of Cordoba, constructed by successive Umayyad 
Caliphs, and the Alhambra Palace, built by the final Islamic dynasty 
that controlled Al-Andalus, the Nasrids. As stunning and impressive 
as the architecture of Al-Andalus was, the luxury arts, specifically the 
exquisite textiles and intricately carved ivory artifacts, produced in 
royal workshops, also flourished. One of the best examples of this 
tradition is the Pyxis of al-Mughira. 


Since the twilight years of the Roman Empire, carved ivory objects 
had been important elements of the artistic canon of the 
Mediterranean. Ivory was durable, smooth, elegant, and easily carved, 
making it highly desirable for the creation of diptychs, pyxides (the 
plural of pyxis), and icons that could serve as single panels or could 
be combined into diptychs or triptychs during the Byzantine Empire. 
Highly portable, they were often given as gifts. Although ivory 
carving was practiced in Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt, it was a 
new arrival in Al-Andalus, and there are no examples of ivory carved 
caskets before the reign of the Umayyad caliph, “Abd al-Rahman III (r. 
929-61). 
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57. Ivory Pyxis of al-Mughira 


Dr. Elizabeth Macaulay-Lewis 


Pyxis of al-Mughira, possibly from Madinat al-Zahra, AH 357/968 CE, carved ivory with 
traces of jade, 16cm x 11.8 cm (Musée du Louvre, Paris) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/rwDR1}> 
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Pyxis of al-Mughira, possibly from Madinat al-Zahra, AH 357/ 968 CE, Carved 
ivory with traces of jade (Musée du Louvre, Paris) (photo: University Libraries, 
University of Washington) 


The Pyxis of al-Mughira is decorated with four eight-lobed medallions 
which are surrounded by figures and animals that include falconers, 
wrestlers, griffons, peacocks, birds, goats and animals to be hunted. 
Each medallion has princely iconography. 


This medallion (left) shows two men collecting eggs from the nests of 
Falcons, a symbol of Umayyad legitimacy. 


Who were they made for? 


In Al-Andalus, ivory objects, including Pyxides, were bestowed upon 
members of the royal family, specifically sons, wives and daughters 
on important or memorable occasions, such as a marriage, birth or 
coming of age; later they were given as Caliphal gifts to important 
allies, such as the Berbers, who are the indigenous peoples of North 
Africa, many of whom converted to Islam and swore their allegiance 
to the Umayyad Caliphs in Spain. 


A surprising number of these royal ivory objects survive in their 
entirety, and these are spread throughout the museum collections 
today (see the links below). Typically, these objects were carved out 
of solid ivory. Many caskets and pyxides held perfumes or cosmetics. 
While many pyxides were given to women, many were also given to 
men, including this one, which was given to al-Mughira, the youngest 


son of the deceased caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III, when he was eighteen 
years old in the year AH 357/ 968 C.E. 


This medallion centers around a lute player flanked by two figures, 
one of whom holds the braided specter and flask of the Umayyads, 
while the other holds a fan. Presumably, the man with the specter and 
flask symbolizes the Umayyad Caliph, and the figure with the fan, the 
Abbasids. 


Pyxis of al-Mughira (detail) (photo: University Libraries, 
Washington) 


University of 


Pyxis of al-Mughira (detail) (photo: University Libraries, 
Washington) 


University of 


The decoration 


The pyxis was probably cut from the cross-section of an elephant’s 
tusk and it was adorned in highly specific, royal iconography. There 
are also traces of inlaid jade. Jade and other precious and semi- 
precious stones were used in the decoration of these boxes. 


Remember, Islamic art is not strictly speaking aniconic (aniconic = 
the absence of human figures). Human and animal figures played 
a vital part in iconography. We see them here in this pyxis, which 
some scholars (including those at the Louvre), have interpreted as 
expressing the political authority and legitimacy of Umayyad Caliphs 
(as opposed to the Abbasid Caliphs, who ruled in Baghdad). 


Pyxis of al-Mughira (detail) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www.flickr.com/ 
photos/profzucker/16730973396> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
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Another medallion shows lions attacking two bulls. As in Arabic 
poetry, these lions symbolize the victorious (in this case, perhaps the 
Umayyads). 


The final scene shows men on horseback date-picking. The date-palm, 
found primarily in the Middle East and North Africa, may allude to 
the lost lands of the East (the lands under Abbasid control). This too 
was a theme of Umayyad poetry. The use of visual imagery which is 
also found in the poetry of the era demonstrates that these two art 
forms were in communication. 


An Arabic inscription in the kufic script runs around the base of the 
lid and reads: “God’s blessing, favours, joy, beatitude to al-Mughira 
son of the Commander of the faithful, may God have mercy upon him, 
in the year 357? 


Pyxis of al-Mughira (detail) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www flickr.com/photos/ 
profzucker/16136921753> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Some inscriptions on other ivory carvings also mention the name of 
the workshop and craftsman who made these exceptional pieces. 


The iconography may have had a further specific message to al- 
Mughira. After the death of his brother, al-Hakam II, al-Mughira may 
have been a threat to Hisham II (r. 976-1013) and he was executed 
(along with his supporters). While al-Mughira met an unfortunate 
end, the beauty of his pyxis ensured its survival. 
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On the road 


Imagine you pack up your belongings in a sack, tie on your cloak, and 
start off on a months-long journey through treacherous mountains, 
unpredictable weather and unknown lands. For the medieval pilgrim, 
life was a spiritual journey. Why did people in the Middle Ages take 
pilgrimages? There are many reasons, but visiting a holy site meant 
being closer to God. And if you were closer to God in this life, you 
would also be closer to God in the next. 


A Romanesque pilgrimage church: Saint-Foy, Conques 


Church of Sainte-Foy, Conques, France, c. 1050-1130 (photo: jean françois 
bonachera, CC BY-NC-ND 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/gt6c9r> 


Located in Conques, the Church of Saint-Foy (Saint Faith) is an 
important pilgrimage church on the route to Santiago de Compostela 
in Northern Spain. It is also an abbey, meaning that the church was 
part of a monastery where monks lived, prayed and worked. Only 
small parts of the monastery have survived but the church remains 
largely intact. Although smaller churches stood on the site from the 
seventh century, the Church of Saint-Foy was begun in the eleventh 
century and completed in the mid-twelfth century. As a Romanesque 
church, it has a barrel-vaulted nave lined with arches on the interior. 
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Dr. Elisa Foster 


Church of Sainte-Foy, Conques, France, c. 1050-1130 (photo: Manuel Alende 
Maceira, CC BY 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/dog wUi> 


It is known as a pilgrimage church because many of the large 
churches along the route to Santiago de Compostela took a similar 
shape. The main feature of these churches was the cruciform plan. 
Not only did this plan take the symbolic form of the cross but it 
also helped control the crowds of pilgrims. In most cases, pilgrims 
could enter the western portal and then circulate around the church 
towards the apse at the eastern end. The apse usually contained 
smaller chapels, known as radiating chapels, where pilgrims could 
visit saint’s shrines, especially the sanctuary of Saint Foy. They could 
then circulate around the ambulatory and out the transept, or 
crossing. This design helped to regulate the flow of traffic throughout 
the church although the intention and effective use of this design has 
been debated. 
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transept 
exit 


Plan, Church of Sainte-Foy, Conques, France, c. 1050-1130 C.E. (adapted 
<http://www.learn.columbia.edu/ma/htm/dj_roman/ma_djr_image_ 
sfoy_plan01.htm>) 


A warning in stone: The tympanum of the Last Judgment 


Church of Sainte-Foy, Conques, France, c. 1050-1130 C.E. (photo: syvwlch, CC BY 
2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/5rUCrT> 


When a pilgrim arrived at Conques, they would probably head for the 
church to receive blessing. Yet before they got inside, an important 
message awaited them on the portals: the Last Judgment. This scene 
is depicted on the tympanum, the central semi-circular relief carving 
above the central portal. 


In the center sits Christ as Judge, and he means business! He sits 
enthroned with his right hand pointing upwards to the saved while 
his left hand gestures down to the damned. This scene would have 
served as a reminder to those entering the Church of Saint-Foy about 
the joys of heaven and torments of hell. Immediately on Christ’s right 
are Mary, Peter and possibly the founder of the monastery as well as 
an entourage of other saints. 


Last Judgment tympanum, Church of Sainte-Foy, France, Conques, c. 1050-1130 
(photo: Ome deu Teishenéir, CC BY-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/cBudLq> 


Below these saints, a small arcade is covered by a pediment, meant 
to represent the House of Paradise. These are the blessed, those have 
been saved by Christ and who will remain in Paradise with him for 
eternity. At the center, we find Abraham and above him notice the 
outstretched hand of God, who beckons a kneeling Saint Faith (see 
image below). 
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The blessed in paradise, with the hand of God above beckoning Saint Foy (Saint 
Faith) (detail), Last Judgment tympanum, Church of Sainte-Foy, France, Conques, 
c. 1050-1130 (photo: Nick Thompson, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/3fpks> 


On the other side of the pediment, a row of angels opens the graves 
of the dead. As the dead rise from their tombs, their souls will be 
weighed and they will be admitted to heaven or hell. This is the scene 
that we see right under Christ’s feet—you can see the clear division 
between a large doorway leading to Paradise and a terrifying mouth 
that leads the way to Hell. 


The gates of heaven and the mouth of hell (detail), Last Judgment tympanum, 
Church of Sainte-Foy, France, Conques, c. 1050-1130 (photo: Nick Thompson, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/3fpkM> 


Inside Hell, things aren’t looking very good. It is a chaotic, disorderly 
scene—notice how different it looks from the right-hand side of the 
tympanum. There is also a small pediment in the lower register of 
Hell, where the Devil, just opposite to Abraham, reigns over his 
terrifying kingdom. 


Hell (detail), Last Judgment tympanum, Church of Sainte-Foy, France, Conques, c. 
1050-1130 (photo: Nick Thompson, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/3fpkw> 


The devil, like Christ, is also an enthroned judge, determining the 
punishments that await the damned according to the severity of their 
sins. In particular, to the devil’s left is a hanged man. This man is a 
reference to Judas, who hanged himself after betraying Christ. Just 
beyond Judas, a knight is tossed into the fires of Hell and above him, a 
gluttonous man is hung by his legs for his sins. Each of these sinners 
represents a type of sin to avoid, from adultery to arrogance, even 
to the misuse of church offices. Indeed, this portal was not only a 
warning for pilgrims, but for the clergy who lived in Conques as well. 
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A gluttonous man hung by his legs and cloth stripped from the wealthy, Last 
Judgment tympanum, Church of Sainte-Foy, France, Conques, c. 1050-1130 (detail 
taken from gigapixel image, Columbia University) 


The reliquary 


Reliquary statue of Sainte-Foy (Saint Faith), late 10th to early 11th century with 
later additions, gold, silver gilt, jewels, and cameos over a wooden core, 33 1/ 
2 inches (Treasury, Sainte-Foy, Conques) (photo: Holly Hayes, CC BY-NC 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/53a8EU> 
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Pilgrims arriving in Conques had one thing on their mind: the 
reliquary of Saint Foy. This reliquary, or container holding the 
remains of a saint or holy person, was one of the most famous in all 
of Europe. So famous that it was originally located in a monastery 
in Agen but the monks at Conques plotted to steal it in order to 
attract more wealth and visitors. The reliquary at Conques held the 
remains of Saint Foy, a young Christian convert living in Roman- 
occupied France during the second century. At the age of twelve, 
she was condemned to die for her refusal to sacrifice to pagan gods, 
she is therefore revered as a martyr, as someone who dies for their 
faith. Saint Foy was a very popular saint in Southern France and her 
relic was extremely important to the church; bringing pilgrims and 
wealth to the small, isolated town of Conques. 


While the date of the reliquary is unknown, Bernard of Angers first 
spoke it about in 1010. At first, Bernard was frightened that the 
statue was too beautiful stating, “Brother, what do you think of this 
idol? Would Jupiter or Mars consider himself unworthy of such a 
statue?” He was concerned about idolatry—that pilgrims would begin 
to worship the jewel-encrusted reliquary rather than what that 
reliquary contained and represented, the holy figure of Saint Foy. 
Indeed, the gold and gem-encrusted statue would have been quite a 
sight for the pilgrims. Over time, travelers paid homage to Saint Foy 
by donating gemstones for the reliquary so that her dress is covered 
with agates, amethysts, crystals, carnelians, emeralds, garnets, 
hematite, jade, onyx, opals, pearls, rubies, sapphires, topazes, antique 
cameos, and intaglios. Her face, which stares boldly at the viewer, 
is thought to have originally been the head of a Roman statue of a 
child. The reuse of older materials in new forms of art is known as 
“spolia? Using spolia was not only practical but it made the object 
more important by associating it with the past riches of the Roman 
Empire. 


The Church of Saint Foy at Conques provides an excellent example of 
Romanesque art and architecture. Although the monastery no longer 
survives, the church and treasury stand as a reminder of the rituals of 


medieval faith, especially for pilgrims. Even today, people make the 
long trek to Conques to pay respect to Saint Foy. Every October, a 
great celebration and procession are held for Saint Foy, continuing a 
medieval tradition into present-day devotion. 


Head (detail), Reliquary statue of Sainte-Foy (Saint Faith), late 10th to early 11th 
century with later additions, gold, silver gilt, jewels, and cameos over a wooden 
core, 33-1/2 inches (Treasury, Sainte-Foy, Conques) (photo: Holly Hayes, CC BY-NC 
2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/53a8Hs> 


59. The Bayeux Tapestry 


Dr. Kristine Taunton 


Viewing the Bayeux tapestry at the Bayeux Tapestry Museum; Bayeux tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Museum) (photo: boris does 
burg, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/5a1JDr> 


Measuring twenty inches high and almost 230 feet in length, the 
Bayeux Tapestry commemorates a struggle for the throne of England 
between William, the Duke of Normandy, and Harold, the Earl of 
Wessex (Normandy is a region in northern France). The year was 
1066—William invaded and successfully conquered England, 
becoming the first Norman King of England (he was also known as 
William the Conqueror. 


The Bayeux Tapestry consists of seventy-five scenes with Latin 
inscriptions (tituli) depicting the events leading up to the Norman 
conquest and culminating in the Battle of Hastings in 1066. The 
textile’s end is now missing, but it most probably showed the 
coronation of William as King of England. 
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Although it is called the Bayeux Tapestry, this commemorative work 
is not a true tapestry as the images are not woven into the cloth; 
instead, the imagery and inscriptions are embroidered using wool 
yarn sewed onto linen cloth. 


The tapestry is sometimes viewed as a type of chronicle. However, 
the inclusion of episodes that do not relate to the historic events of 
the Norman Conquest complicate this categorization. Nevertheless, 
it presents a rich representation of a particular historical moment 
as well as providing an important visual source for eleventh-century 
textiles that have not survived into the twenty-first century. 
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Battle of Hastings 


Normandy 


Map showing the location of the Battle of Hastings 


The Bayeux Tapestry was probably made in Canterbury around 1070. 
Because the tapestry was made within a generation of the Norman 
defeat of the Anglo-Saxons, it is considered to be a somewhat accurate 
representation of events. Based on a few key pieces of evidence, 
art historians believe the patron was Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. Odo 
was the half-brother of William, Duke of Normandy. Furthermore, 
the tapestry favorably depicts the Normans in the events leading up 
to the battle of Hastings, thus presenting a Norman point of view. 
Most importantly, Odo appears in several scenes in the tapestry with 
the inscription ODO EPISCOPUS (abbreviated “EPS” in the image at 
right), although he is only mentioned briefly in textual sources. By 
the late Middle Ages, the tapestry was displayed at Bayeux Cathedral, 
which was built by Odo and dedicated in 1077, but its size and secular 
subject matter suggest that it may have been intended to be a secular 
hanging, perhaps in Odo’s hall. 


Normans with horses on boats, crossing to England, in preparation for battle 
(detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches high 
(Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 


Falconer (detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches 
high (Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 


We do not know the identity of the artists who produced the tapestry. 
The high quality of the needlework suggests that Anglo-Saxon 
embroiderers produced the tapestry. At the time, Anglo-Saxon 
needlework was prized throughout Europe. This theory is supported 
by stylistic analysis of the depicted scenes, which draw from Anglo- 
Saxon drawing techniques. Many of the scenes are believed to have 
been adapted from images in manuscripts illuminated at Canterbury. 


The inscription above Odo (partially cut off in the reproduction above) reads, “Here, 
Odo the Bishop, with a staff (baculum) encourages the young warriors,” Bayeux 
Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry 
Museum) 


The death of King Harold at the Battle of Hastings (detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 
1070, embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 


The artists skillfully organized the composition of the tapestry to 
lead the viewer’s eye from one scene to the next and divided the 
compositional space into three horizontal zones. The main events of 
the story are contained within the larger middle zone. The upper 
and lower zones contain images of animals and people, scenes from 
Aesop’s Fables, and scenes of husbandry and hunting. At times the 
images in the borders interact with and draw attention to key 
moments in the narrative (as in the image above of the battle). 


The seventy-five episodes depicted present a continuous narrative of 
the events leading up to the Battle of Hastings and the battle itself. 
A continuous narrative presents multiple scenes of a narrative within 
a single frame and draws from manuscript traditions such as the 
scroll form. The subject matter of the tapestry, however, has more 
in common with ancient monumental decoration such as Trajan’s 
Column, which typically focused on mythic and historical references. 


Servants preparing food (detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool on 
linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 
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The embroiderers’ attention to specific details provides important 
sources for scenes of eleventh-century life as well as objects that no 
longer survive. In one scene of the Normans’ first meal after reaching 
the shores of England, we see dining practices. We also see examples 
of armor used in the period and battle preparations. To the left of 
the dining scene, servants prepare food over a fire and bake bread in 
an outdoor oven. Servants serve the food as the tapestry’s assumed 
patron, Bishop Odo, blesses the meal (below). 


Norman’s first meal in England, at the center is Bishop Odo, who gazes out as 
he offers a blessing over the cup in his hand.(detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 1070, 
embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 


Immediately after dining, William and his half-brothers Odo and 
Robert meet for a war council. Preparations for battle flank both sides 
of the first meal episode. Here we see visual evidence of eleventh- 
century battle gear and the construction of a motte-and-bailey to 
protect the Normans’ position. A motte-and-bailey is a fortification 
with a keep (tower) situated on a raised earthwork (motte), 
surrounded by an enclosed courtyard (bailey). Images of battle horns, 
shields, and arrows as crucial ammunition shed light on military 
provisions and tactics for the time period. 


Preparations for war, including the building of a motte-and-bailey (detail), Bayeux 
Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry 
Museum) 


William’s tactical use of cavalry is displayed in the “Cavalry” scene. 
The cavalry could advance quickly and easily retreat, which would 
scatter an opponent’s defenses allowing the infantry to invade. It 
was a strong tactic that was flexible and intimidating. Although foot 
soldiers are included in the tapestry, the cavalry commands the scene, 
thus presenting the impression that the Normans were a cavalry- 
dominant army. 
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Cavalry and foot soldiers in battle (detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered 
wool on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 


In addition to depicting military tactics used in the Norman Conquest, 
the scene also provides visual evidence for eleventh-century battle 
gear. Cavalrymen are shown wearing conical steel helmets with a 
protective nose plate, mail shirts, and carrying shields and spears 
whereas the foot soldiers are seen carrying spears and axes. 
Representations of the cavalry show that the soldiers were armored 
but the horses were not. The brutality of war is evident in the battle 
scenes. Figures of mortally wounded men and horses are strewn along 
the tapestry’s lower zone as well as within the main central zone. 


Wounded soldiers and horses (detail), Bayeux Tapestry, c. 1070, embroidered wool 
on linen, 20 inches high (Bayeux Tapestry Museum) 


The Bayeux Tapestry provides an excellent example of Anglo-Norman 
art. It serves as a medieval artifact that operates as art, chronicle, 
political propaganda, and visual evidence of eleventh-century 
mundane objects, all at a monumental scale. This astounding work 
continues to fascinate. 


60. Cathedral of Notre Dame de Chartres 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in Chartres Cathedral 
in Chartres, France. 


Cathedral of Notre Dame de Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Robin Poitou, 
CC BY-SA 3.0) <https://tinyurl.com/y3qf2qhe> 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: We’re in the town of Chartres, about an hour’s train ride 
from Paris, looking at the great medieval cathedral, Notre Dame de 
Chartres. 


Beth: It’s easy to think about this church as a day trip from Paris, but 
back in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the town of 
Chartres was a major destination unto itself. 


Steven: But it’s important that we understand it within the orbit of 
Paris, because Gothic as a style developed in Ile-de-France—that is, the 
area around Paris that was ruled by the king of France. We think now 
of France as a nation with stable borders, but in the medieval period, 
the king only controlled the area immediately around Paris, and it was 
in this area that the architectural style of Gothic first developed. 


Beth: Chartres was a destination for a very particular reason: it had, 
and still has, the tunic that the Virgin Mary wore (it was believed) 
when she gave birth to Christ. 


Steven: As the Virgin Mary’s importance grew during the medieval 
period, the importance of this church—and specifically of this 
relic—grew. 


Beth: We’re looking at the cathedral today with apartments and cafés 
around it, but this was once part of a complex of buildings that 
included a school, a palace for the bishop, a hospital... In fact, the 
School of Chartres, an educational institution very much akin to a 
university, was very important and famous during the Gothic period. 


Steven: Many other people associated with the School of Chartres 
believed that the pursuit of knowledge—learning about the world 
around us—was the pathway to understanding the divine. 


Beth: And they were studying the texts of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, of Aristotle and Plato. 


Steven: In fact, we can see the impact of the School of Chartres in some 
of the sculpture that adorns the west doorway. 


Beth: The west facade of Chartres dates to the mid twelfth century, 
and so we see it as an early Gothic facade. That’s obvious when we 
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compare it to a High Gothic thirteenth-century church like Amiens, 
where the portal is pierced everywhere and there’s almost no sense of 
masonry, no sense of the stone. But here, the windows on either side 
of the doorway are quite small. 


Steven: In fact, the first story of the towers still recalls the 
Romanesque. The windows are actually rounded and very little of the 
wall is given over to openings. The architects were still nervous about 
supporting the enormous weight that was to be piled above. 


Beth: That’s because stone vaulting, the ceiling of these churches, are 
enormously heavy. 


Steven: This is all solid limestone. 


Beth: And they exert tremendous pressure downward and outward, 
and so you need these very strong walls and piers to support the 
weight of that stone vaulting. 


Steven: The facade is fairly simple. From left to right, there are 
basically three parts. A tower on the left, the central area, and the 
tower on the right. If we go from bottom to top, we also have a 
division of three. 


Beth: At the very top we see what’s known as a Kings Gallery, Old 
Testament royal figures. Below that, the beautiful round rose window. 
These are very typical of Gothic architecture. This is using something 
called plate tracery. We have primary a sense of the stone and then 
opening within that, as opposed to bar tracery, where we have just 
these thin bars that separate the panes of the stained glass windows. 


Facade with west rose window, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/Tv6zDx> 


Steven: We'll see that especially in later windows in places like 
Amiens. Now below the rose window are three large lancets and these 
vertical windows reflect the portals below them. 


Beth: The three portals are covered with sculpture. Anyone walking 
into this church would read something in the pictures. Let’s talk about 
the parts of the Gothic portal. At the very top, we see sculptures 
within the archivolts and the archway that is framed by archivolts is 
known as a tympanum. 


Royal Portal tympana, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/TCWL4q> 


Steven: Below that, supporting each of the tympana is a lintel. That is 
a kind of crossbeam of stone. Those are supported by small engaged 
columns known as colonettes that line each side of the three doors. 
Those are really door jambs and attached to those are figures which 
are known therefore as jamb figures. 


Beth: What’s interesting is that they’re angled inward, and so we’re 
invited to enter the church. 


Steven: This front porch is quite shallow compared to what will 
happen at, say, Amiens. 


Beth: For the doorways become almost funnels into the church. 


Central portal with Beth, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, 
CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/TsF2n9> 


Steven: The archivolts protrude outward, creating canopies. Overall, 
this front is really fairly modest compared to what happens in the 
Gothic. Nevertheless, it is one of the most important and one of the 
earliest fully-conceived sculptural programs. Let’s get close and take 
a look. When I was in school, the three tympanum were taught to me 
as follows. The tympanum on the left showed the Ascension of Christ. 
The largest of the three, the tympanum in the middle, showed the 
Second Coming of Christ. The tympanum on the right showed scenes 
that related to the life of the Virgin Mary. But things have changed. 


Beth: We have a new interpretation, and that is that the portal on the 
left, instead of depicting the Ascension, depicts Christ before he takes 
on physical form. 


Left tympanum (traditionally the Ascension of Christ, may be Christ before time), 
Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/Sq4ogC> 


Steven: That is, a Christ out of time. 


Beth: Before the incarnation, before God has made flesh. Below, we 
see four angels. 


Steven: And probably my favorite part of this is the way that the 
angels try to reach below the barrier that separates them from the 
prophets. Some of the prophets don’t seem to have any idea that 
there’s anything above them, although a few have cocked their head 


with some interest. 


Beth: Well, they’re prophets. They begin to see the future, they begin 
to understand God’s plan for mankind but they can’t see it entirely. 


Steven: In order to see that, we have to go to the right tympanum, the 
tympanum devoted to the Virgin Mary... 


Beth: ...who makes possible God taking on physical form and entering 
the world so that we can be saved. 


Right portal tympanum with Seat of Wisdom, the Presentation, the Nativity, 
etc, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/TsEUm5> 


Steven: Let’s start with the lintel. We can make out a winged figure. 
This is archangel Gabriel announcing to the Virgin Mary that she will 
bear Christ. 


Beth: And next to this we see a scene known as the Visitation, where 
Mary is visited by her cousin Elizabeth. Mary is pregnant with the 
Christ child, and her cousin Elizabeth is pregnant with Saint John the 
Baptist. 
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Steven: Then the most important scene in the lintel, the center. Here 
we see Mary in the manger having just given birth to the Christ child 
who’s swaddled just above her. 


Beth: And just to the right, a scene of the Adoration of the Three 
Shepherds have come to honor the Christ child. 


Steven: Above this, we see the presentation of Christ in the temple. 
Beth: Mary and Joseph have brought the Christ child to the temple. 


Steven: Then above that, in the tympanum, we see the Virgin Mary 
enthroned with the Christ child on her lap with angels on either side. 
This represents the Throne of Wisdom. 


Beth: When Christ is shown seated on Mary’s lap, Mary’s body is 
understood as the Throne of Wisdom. Christ is understood as the 
personification of wisdom. 


Steven: Mary, in turn, is understood as that throne, but also as the 
church itself. 


Beth: Both Mary and Christ as shown frontally, very symmetrically, 
and Mary is enthroned here as the queen of heaven. On the left, we 
had an image of Christ before the incarnation, before taking human 
form. On the right, we have the moment when Christ enters the world 
in order to save it. Then in the center, we have the Second Coming 
of Christ, when the dead rise from their graves and all of mankind is 
judged. 


Central tympanum with Christ surrounded by symbols of the Evangelists, 
Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/TC WEhA> 


Steven: What’s important, though, is that that is the end of time. So a 
period before time, a period of human time, and a period at the end of 
time. 


Beth: Christ is surrounded by symbols of the four evangelists— 


Steven: -the four writers of the gospels. And he is shown in the center 
larger than any other figure. This is called hieratic scale, emphasizing 
his relative importance. He is shown seated on the throne of heaven 
surrounded by a mandorla... 


Beth: A large, full-bodied halo. Below him, we see 12 figures. These 
are the 12 apostles. Now, the jamb figures are especially beautiful here 
at Chartres. These represent Old Testament prophets and kings and 
queens, and by association, the kings and queens of France. 
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Central portal jamb figures (right), Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/TGAGJe> 


Steven: The jambs of the west work are my favorite figures at Chartres. 
They’re so long and attenuated. They’re so solid and so elegant. 


Beth: You'll notice that each figure is attached to a column and each 
figure resembles a column. And so there’s an interdependence 
between the architecture and the sculpture that adorns it. 


Steven: It seems natural to wonder why the figures have been so 
abstracted, why they’re so absurdly long. Or even why their feet seem 
to be dangling down a bit. 


Beth: These are heavenly, divine figures. They’re not meant to look 
physical and on this earth. They’re meant to look transcendent. If you 
look at the drapery, the falls are indicated by lines. 


Steven: There’s a very little sense of mass. Instead, there’s a real 
emphasis on the linear. 


Beth: By the time of the High Gothic period, and, in fact, on other later 
sculpted portals here at Chartres, we'll see figures who have much 
more volume, figures become more human. 


Steven: Another important attribute is their sense of isolation. Each 
figure seems isolated from the figures beside it. 


Central portal jamb figures (looking up), Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/Sq4oV3> 


Beth: That, too, will change on the later sculpted portals at Chartres 
and at other High Gothic cathedrals. 


Steven: But we’ve been talking about the portals. I think we ought to 
use the doors. Let’s go in... We’ve walked into the cathedral and we’re 
entering into this long space, which was based on a basilica plan. 


Beth: A basilica is a type of building that Christians borrowed from 
the ancient Romans. It’s longitudinal. It has an entrance on one end, 
opposite that is the apse, the holiest part of the church. 


Steven: If you were to look at the church from a bird’s eye view, you 
would see that the church sketches the shape of a cross because it is 
the long hallway, the nave, that is crossed by something called the 
transept. 


Chartres Cathedral plan 


Beth: Here at Chartres, the north and south transept also have 
doorways that are sculpted. 


Steven: This church is a little more complicated because, on either 
side of the nave, there are auxiliary hallways known as aisles. This 
was so that pilgrims, that is religious visitors, could enter the church 
and move through to the apse and around the other side without 
disturbing a mass that might be taking place. 


Beth: Those pilgrims were primarily here to see the famous relic of the 
tunic of the Virgin, and later another relic that was acquired by the 
cathedral, the head of Saint Anne, the Virgin Mary’s mother. 


Steven: In fact, the most famous relic of this church, the tunic of the 
Virgin Mary, played a very important role in the church that we’re 
now sitting in. We were looking at the west front and that was part of 
a church that dated to 1145. But in 1194, there was a terrible fire and 
most of the church burned to the ground. 


Beth: But miraculously, two priests saved the tunic of the Virgin Mary. 
When the people of Chartres saw that the tunic was saved, they 
interpreted this as a miracle, one with a message: that the Virgin Mary 
wanted an even more beautiful and grander church to house her relic. 


Steven: And that’s the church that we’re in now. 


Beth: The west front of the church that survived the fire is decidedly 
Early Gothic. The church that we’re sitting in now that was built after 
the fire is clearly the beginning of the High Gothic style. 


Steven: That’s probably most clear if we look at the interior elevation, 
because unlike earlier Gothic churches like at Paris where there was a 
four-part elevation, here we have a three-part elevation. 


Interior elevation, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/TCWCXS> 


Beth: The three-part elevation consists of a nave arcade, these very 
tall, pointed arches that are very slender and graceful. 


Steven: That’s the lowest level. 
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Beth: On top of that, we see an arcade standing in front of a wall 
and that area is called the triforium. Above that, we see very tall 
clerestory windows. In this case, each bay of the nave we see two 
lancet windows topped by an oculus. 


Steven: The three segments of the elevation are united by the piers and 
the colonettes that are attached to the piers. You can see them soaring 
from the pavement below all the way up. 


Beth: We have that interest in linearity and these lines that draw our 
eye upward that are so typical of Gothic architecture. As we follow 
those colonettes up, we see that they divide into ribs that form the 
four-part ribbed groin vaults that constitute the ceiling, the vaulting 
of this church. 


Four-part rib vaulting, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/SsKSHe> 


Steven: The pointed rib groin vault allowed for greater height than 
a round arch would, and that’s because a pointed ribbed groin vault 
pushes its trust more down than out. 


Beth: And as a result, it can rest on smaller piers and not as much 
buttressing is required. We should say that one of the primary goals 
of the Gothic architect was to open up the walls to the stained glass, 
glass that helped to make the interior a space that recalled the divine, 
that gave one a sense of heaven here on earth. One of the ways you 
could do that was with a flying buttress essentially supporting the 
building from the outside. 
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Buttressing above the aisle, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, 
CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/Tv6QDH> 
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Steven: Instead of having massive walls within the church, much of 
the weight is supported by flying buttresses that help support the 
lateral thrust of the building. While the flying buttresses are beautiful 
architectural elements in their own right, they were really subservient 
to the idea of allowing the walls to open up to allow for more glass, 
for more light to enter into the church. But this wasn’t aesthetic. The 
idea was that light itself was an expression of the divine and nowhere 
is this more evident than in Chartres where more of the original glass 
survives from the medieval era. 


Beth: That glass has largely this lovely deep blue color that’s especially 
associated with Chartres. There’s also reds and golds creating a space 
that makes you feel as though you’re almost inside of a jewel, with 
light refracting in all different ways. 


Choir clerestory, Chartres, c.1145 and 1194-c.1220. (photo: Steven 
NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/TCWKiN> 


Zucker, CC BY- 


Steven: It is still stunning. It’s still spectacular. One can only imagine 
the impression this glass would have made in the twelfth century, 
when most people’s clothing was earth colors, where painting was 
rare. 


Beth: Where windows in your houses were very small and so coming 
into this space was a transcendent experience. We’re so fortunate to 
be here today when so much of the restoration work on the interior 
has been completed and we can see that the walls have been cleaned. 
They used to be a dark brownish gray. The conservators here have 
painted the stone the way that is was painted in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century. 


Steven: Somewhat unexpectedly, the stone was covered with a thin 
layer of plaster and then painted onto that was this light ochre color 
with white lines painted on top of it to mimic the joinery of the stones 
below, but not accurately. That layer of plaster and paint obscures the 
true masonry. 


Beth: Ninteenth- and twentieth-century visitors to Chartres talked 
about how dark it was, but they were seeing it with centuries of grime 
and we are fortunate today to begin to see it the way that it looked in 
the thirteenth century. 


Steven: Let’s walk down towards the apse and take a look at one 
particularly famous stained glass window. 


Beth: One that dates from the early Gothic period from before the fire. 
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Chartres, Notre-Dame de la Belle-Verriére, c.1180 (upper panels) and c.1225 (lower 
panels) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/9vdN7D> 


Steven: This tall window is sometimes known as the “Virgin of 
Beautiful Window.” The blue contrast against the red is extraordinary. 
It looks like the window is made out of rubies and sapphires. Mary is 
frontal. Here, again, we see Mary as the throne of wisdom. 


Beth: Mary is elongated. Both of the figures are strictly frontal. We’re 
clearly looking at a heavenly image and not an earthly image, but a 
projection of the divine. 


Steven: At the end of the north transept is an enormous rose window 
on top of five lancets. This is a much bigger rose than what we’ve seen 
in the earlier west front. 


Beth: This was paid for by Blanche of Castile, the mother of Saint 
Louis, King Louis IX, who was a major patron of Gothic art. 


Steven: We can see fleur-de-lis throughout this window, a reference to 
the French monarchy. 


Beth: In the center of the rose, we once again see the Virgin Mary 
holding the Christ child. Surrounding Mary we see doves and angels 
and then prophets and kings. 


Steven: For example, in the 12 o’clock position we see King David. 


Beth: When we look at the five lancets below, we see in the center 
Saint Anne, Mary’s mother. Remember that the cathedral acquired the 
relic of the head of Saint Anne, so it’s appropriate that she’s honored 
here in this window. 


Steven: And she’s holding the infant Mary. 


Beth: Then the two lancet windows on either side, we see these 
interesting pairings of virtuous and villainous kings, and also Old 
Testament priests. 


Steven: For example, the lancet just to the left of Anna shows King 
David, and the smaller figure, Saul, who is shown with a sword 
through his chest...We’ve walked out the south transept and the porch 
is so different from the west front. 


South portal, Chartres, c.1220 (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/9vdQwM> 


Beth: Here we’re about 80 or so years after the sculpture on the 
west facade and things are really different for Gothic architecture and 
Gothic sculpture. 


Steven: The porch projects much more than the west front did, which 
is a characteristic of the High Gothic, but the jamb figures have 
changed so so much. 


Beth: Well, before we saw a real interdependence between the figure 
and the architecture. The figure looked like a column, and it was in 
front of a column. Here the figures are still in front of columns, but 
they have an independence from the architecture, which is entirely 
new. 


Steven: The most famous figure on the south porch is Saint Theodore, 
and you can see why. 


Beth: Well, he looks almost like an ancient Greek or a Roman figure. 
We see that the body has movement. The jamb figures on the west 
portal were so elongated and static. 


Steven: They were columnar. 


Beth: And they had no sense of liveliness to them. Theodore seems 
almost as though he could walk off the porch and greet us. 
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South Transept Rose and Lancet Windows, Chartres, c.1235 (photo: Steven Zucker, 
CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/9vdMVp> 


South portal jamb figures (far left, with Saint Theodore), Chartres, c.1220 (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/Sq4B1A> 


Steven: His right hip juts out and it creates this Gothic sway. Just look 
at the feet. His feet are firmly planted, whereas the figures on the west 
front seem to dangle, somehow, in midair. 


Beth: In his right hand he carries a spear with a banner, and we see 
much more than on the west front a sense of volume to the drapery, 
especially when we look to the hem of the garment where we see real 
three dimensional folds. 


Steven: Theodore is still attached to the column. 
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South portal jamb figures (detail, Saint Theodore feet), Chartres, c.1220 (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/TCWT9s> 


Beth: We can’t call him free-standing. 
Steven: But he does seem animated. 


Beth: In his belt, we see the hilt of a sword, and his left-hand rests on 
a shield, which is pressed against his thigh. There’s a naturalism to his 
movement and the way he carries himself that tells us we’re now in 
the High Gothic period. 


Steven: The Cathedral at Chartres is remarkable for so many reasons. 
But what I love about it, especially, is the way that it represents the 
evolution of the Gothic style, from the columnar jamb figures on the 
west work to the High Gothic representations that we see on the 
south porch. 


Beth: Pm so glad we decided to spend the day at Chartres. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/Jk3VsinLgve>. 


61. a. Dedication Page with Blanche of Castile 


Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France and below: Author Dictating to a 
Scribe, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized Bible), France, probably Paris, c. 1227-34, 14 
3/4 x 10 1/4 inches / 37.5 x 26.2 cm (The Morgan Library & Museum, MS M.240, fol. 
8) 


Blanche of Castile 


In 1226, a French king died, leaving his queen to rule his kingdom 
until their son came of age. The 38-year-old widow, Blanche of Castile, 
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and King Louis IX of France 


Louisa Woodville 


had her work cut out for her. Rebelling barons were eager to win back 
lands that her husband’s father had seized from them. They rallied 
troops against her, defamed her character, and even accused her of 
adultery and murder. 


Caught in a perilous web of treachery, insurrections, and open 
warfare, Blanche persuaded, cajoled, negotiated, and fought would-be 
enemies after her husband, King Louis VII, died of dysentery after 
only a three-year reign. When their son Louis IX took the helm in 
1234, he inherited a kingdom that was, for a time anyway, at peace. 


Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France (detail), Dedication Page with 
Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized 
Bible), c. 1227-34, ink, tempera, and gold leaf on vellum (The Morgan Library and 
Museum, MS M. 240, fol. 8) 


A manuscript illumination 


A dazzling illumination in New York’s Morgan Library could well 
depict Blanche of Castile and her son Louis, a beardless youth 
crowned king. A cleric and a scribe are depicted underneath them 
(see image at the top of the page). Each figure is set against a ground 
of burnished gold, seated beneath a trefoil arch. Stylized and colorful 
buildings dance above their heads, suggesting a sophisticated, urban 
setting—perhaps Paris, the capital city of the Capetian kingdom (the 
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Capetians were one of the oldest royal families in France) and home 
to a renowned school of theology. 


A moralized Bible 


This last page the New York Morgan Library’s manuscript MS M 240 
is the last quire (folded page) of a three-volume moralized bible, the 
majority of which is housed at the Cathedral Treasury in Toledo, 
Spain. Moralized bibles, made expressedly for the French royal house, 
include lavishly illustrated abbreviated passages from the Old and 
New Testaments. Explanatory texts that allude to historical events 
and tales accompany these literary and visual readings, 
which—woven together—convey a moral. 


Assuming historians are correct in identifying the two rulers, we are 
looking at the four people intensely involved in the production of this 
manuscript. As patron and ruler, Queen Blanche of Castile would have 
financed its production. As ruler-to-be, Louis IX’s job was to take its 
lessons to heart along with those from the other biblical and ancient 
texts that his tutors read with him. 


King and queen 


Blanche of Castile (detail), Dedication Page with Blanche of Castile and King Louis 
IX of France, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized Bible), c. 1227-34, ink, tempera, and 
gold leaf on vellum (The Morgan Library and Museum, MS M. 240, fol. 8) 


In the upper register, an enthroned king and queen wear the 
traditional medieval open crown topped with fleur-de-lys—a stylized 
iris or lily symbolizing a French monarch’s religious, political, and 
dynastic right to rule. The blue-eyed queen, left, is veiled in a white 
widow’s wimple. An ermine-lined blue mantle drapes over her 


shoulders. Her pink T-shaped tunic spills over a thin blue edge of 
paint which visually supports these enthroned figures. A slender 
green column divides the queen’s space from that of her son, King 
Louis IX, to whom she deliberately gestures across the page, raising 
her left hand in his direction. Her pose and animated facial expression 
suggest that she is dedicating this manuscript, with its lessons and 
morals, to the young king. 


Louis IX (detail), Dedication Page with Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of 
France, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized Bible), c. 1227-34, ink, tempera, and gold 
leaf on vellum (The Morgan Library and Museum, MS M. 240, fol. 8) 


Louis IX, wearing an open crown atop his head, returns his mother’s 
glance. In his right hand, he holds a scepter, indicating his kingly 
status. It is topped by the characteristic fleur-de-lys on which, 
curiously, a small bird sits. A four-pedaled brooch, dominated by a 
large square of sapphire blue in the center, secures a pink mantle lined 
with green that rests on his boyish shoulders. 


In his left hand, between his forefinger and thumb, Louis holds a small 
golden ball or disc. During the mass that followed coronations, French 
kings and queens would traditionally give the presiding bishop of 
Reims 13 gold coins (all French kings were crowned in this northern 
French cathedral town.) This could reference Louis’ 1226 coronation, 
just three weeks after his father’s death, suggesting a probable date 
for this bible’s commission. A manuscript this lavish, however, would 
have taken eight to ten years to complete—perfect timing, because, 
in 1235, the 21-year-old Louis was ready to assume the rule of his 
Capetian kingdom from his mother. 
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A link between earth and heaven 


Coronation of the Virgin, tympanum of central portal, north transept, Chartres 
Cathedral, c. 1204-10 


Queen Blanche and her son, the young king, echo a gesture and 
pose that would have been familiar to many Christians: the Virgin 
Mary and Christ enthroned side-by-side as celestial rulers of heaven, 
found in the numerous Coronations of the Virgin carved in ivory, 
wood, and stone. This scene was especially prevalent in tympana, 
the top sculpted semi-circle over cathedral portals found throughout 
France. On beholding the Morgan illumination, viewers would have 
immediately made the connection between this earthly Queen 
Blanche and her son, anointed by God with the divine right to rule, 
and that of Mary, Queen of heaven and her son, divine figures who 
offer salvation. 


A cleric and an artist 


The illumination’s bottom register depicts a tonsured cleric 
(churchman with a partly shaved head), left, and an illuminator, right. 
The cleric wears a sleeveless cloak appropriate for divine 
services—this is an educated man—and emphasizes his role as a 
scholar. He tilts his head forward and points his right forefinger at 
the artist across from him, as though giving instructions. No clues 
are given as to this cleric’s religious order, as he probably represents 
the many Parisian theologians responsible for the manuscript’s visual 
and literary content—all of whom were undoubtedly told to spare no 
expense. 


Cleric (detail), Dedication Page with Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of 
France, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized Bible), c. 1227-34, ink, tempera, and gold 
leaf on vellum (The Morgan Library and Museum, MS M. 240, fol. 8) 


On the right, the artist, donning a blue surcoat and wearing a cap, is 
seated on the cushioned bench. Knife in his left hand and stylus in 
his right, he looks down at his work: four vertically-stacked circles 
in a left column, with part of a fifth visible on the right. We know, 
from the 4887 medallions that precede this illumination, what’s next 
on this artist’s agenda: he will apply a thin sheet of gold leaf onto the 
background, and then paint the medallion’s biblical and explanatory 
scenes in brilliant hues of lapis lazuli, green, red, yellow, grey, orange 
and sepia. 
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Scribe (detail), Dedication Page with Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of 
France, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized Bible), c. 1227-34, ink, tempera, and gold 
leaf on vellum (The Morgan Library and Museum, MS M. 240, fol. 8) 


Advice for a king 


Blanche undoubtedly hand-picked the theologians whose job it was to 
establish this manuscript’s guidelines, select biblical passages, write 
explanations, hire copyists, and oversee the images that the artists 
should paint. Art and text, mutually dependent, spelled out advice 
that its readers, Louis IX and perhaps his siblings, could practice in 
their enlightened rule. The nobles, church officials, and perhaps even 
common folk who viewed this page could be reassured that their ruler 
had been well trained to deal with whatever calamities came his way. 


This thirteenth-century illumination, both dazzling and edifying, 
represents the cutting edge of lavishness in a society that embraced 
conspicuous consumption. As a pedagogical tool, perhaps it played 
no small part in helping Louis IX achieve the status of sainthood, 
awarded by Pope Bonifiace VIII 27 years after the king’s death. This 
and other images in the bible moralisée explain why Parisian 
illuminators monopolized manuscript production at this time. Look 
again at the work. Who else could compete against such a resounding 
image of character and grace? 
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Middle left (detail), Scenes from the Apocalypse, Paris-Oxford-London Bible 
moralisée, France, c. 1225-45 (The British Library, Harley MS 1527 fol. 140v) 


One book, thousands of illustrations 


Imagine a children’s illustrated bible. There might be 2-3 illustrations 
for each story: Adam and Eve in the garden, Noah’s ark, Daniel in the 
lion’s den, and others. If you open a regular copy of the bible, each of 
these stories are covered in several pages of densely-written ancient 
text. Now imagine that you had a book that contained a separate 
illustration for every few sentences in the entire bible. Imagine that 
this super illustrated bible also contained another text that interpreted 
the bible text and that your book also contained illustrations of that 
additional text. One book: thousands of illustrations. It is medievally 
mind-blowing. 

The Bible moralisée, or moralized bibles, are a small group of 
illustrated bibles that were made in thirteenth-century France and 
Spain. These books are among the most expensive medieval 
manuscripts ever made because they contain an unusually large 
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moralisée/moralized bibles) 


Dr. Nancy Ross 


number of illustrations. These books were generally commissioned by 
members of royal families, as no one else would have been able to 
afford such luxury. Below is a dedication page showing the owners of 
one Bible moralisée: Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France. 


Top: Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France and below: Priest dictating to 
a scribe, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized Bible), France, probably Paris, c. 1230, 14 
3/4 x 10 1/4” / 37.5 x 26.2 cm (The Morgan Library & Museum, MS M.240, fol. 8) 
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Biblical text and commentary 


Bible moralisée contain two texts: the biblical text and the 
commentary text, which is sometimes called a gloss. These 
commentary texts interpreted the biblical text for the thirteenth 
century reader. Commentary authors often created comparisons 
between people and events in the biblical world and people and 
events in the medieval world. In the case of the Bible moralisée, 
the commentary often draws parallels between the bad guys of the 
biblical text and those who were perceived as bad guys in the 
thirteenth century. In France, as in most of western Europe at this 
time, Jews and corrupt priests were the bad guys and there are anti- 
semitic themes throughout the commentary and illustrations. 

The format of Bible moralisée manuscripts is unusual, as the artist 
had to create a coherent arrangement for the biblical text, its 
accompanying commentary text, and an illustration for each. On each 
page of this manuscript there are eight circles, called roundels, that 
illustrate biblical scenes and commentary scenes. There are short 
snippets of text, either from the bible or commentary, that accompany 
each scene. 


Scenes from the Apocalypse, Paris-Oxford-London Bible moralisée, France, c. 
1225-45 (The British Library, Harley MS 1527 fol. 140v) 


The example presented here is from the Paris-Oxford-London Bible 
moralisée, which is broken up into three volumes in three different 
cities. This page, or folio, is from the Apocalypse, or Book of 
Revelation. The text tells the story of John’s vision, where an angel 
takes him on a tour of heaven and shows him everything that will 
happen until the end of time, but in symbols. The gist of the story is 
that there is an ongoing battle between God and evil and ultimately 
God and his angels win. 


In looking at the page, it breaks down into a number of parts and it is 
important to identify each part in order to understand how the texts 
and images work together. The Latin text in the upper left is from 
Revelation 14:19, which translates as 


“And the angel thrust in his sharp sickle into the earth, 
and gathered the vineyard of the earth, and cast it into 
the great press of the wrath of God:” (Douay-Rheims 
translation) 
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Upper left (detail), Scenes from the Apocalypse, Paris-Oxford-London Bible 
moralisée, France, c. 1225-45 (The British Library, Harley MS 1527 fol. 140v) 


Commentary (detail), Scenes from the Apocalypse, Paris-Oxford-London Bible 
moralisée, France, c. 1225-45 (The British Library, Harley MS 1527 fol. 140v) 


The illustration is a visual interpretation of this text, with some extra 
details added. A figure on the right harvests grapes from the vines on 
the right and Christ, with his cruciform (cross-shaped) halo, pours the 
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Upper right (detail), Scenes from the Apocalypse, Paris-Oxford-London Bible moralisée, France, c. 1225-45 (The British Library, Harley MS 1527 fol. 140v) 


grapes from the basket on his back into the winepress. God and his 
angels bless the scene from above. 

The commentary begins with the red letter “P” below and talks about 
how the great winepress signifies hell. Note that in the accompanying 
illustration (very top of this page), there are demons herding the 
damned into a hellmouth—literally the jaws of hell. Among the 
damned is a corrupt bishop, identified by his special hat, the mitre. 
There is also a corrupt king in hell. 

This arrangement give the biblical text three interpretations: a visual 
interpretation, a commentary interpretation, and a visual 
commentary interpretation. Each interpretation builds on the other. 
The illustrations are more than simple representations of the text, they 
are contemporary interpretations of it. The commentary text does not 
mention bishops or kings, but the illustrator adds those. 

The reader then moves on to the right, to the next pairing of images 
and text. 

The upper portion of text comes from Revelation 15:1, which 
translates as 


“And I saw another sign in heaven, great and wonderful: 
seven angels having the seven last plagues. For in them is 
filled up the wrath of God” (Douay-Rheims translation) 


The accompanying illustration shows Christ on the left and seven 
angels on the right. The commentary beginning with the blue letter 
“P”, interprets the seven angels as faithful preachers who teach God’s 
people. The illustration shows priests on the left teaching a group of 
men (below). The illustrator goes further and adds two Jewish men 
on the right, identified by their conical hats. The faithful priests are 
contrasted with the Jewish men who literally turn their bodies away 
from the priests. Illustrations like this tried to convince Christian 
readers that although Jews were once God’s people, as outlined in 
the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, that medieval Jews had turned away 
from that role. This kind of anti-semitic message promoted hate and 
violence toward Jews in the later Middle Ages. 
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Middle right (detail), Scenes from the Apocalypse, Paris-Oxford-London Bible moralisée, France, c. 1225-45 (The British Library, Harley MS 1527 fol. 140v) 


62. Rottgen Pieta (painted wood) 


Röttgen Pietà, c. 1300-25, painted wood, 34 1/2” high (LVR-LandesMuseum Bonn) 
(photo: Ralf Heinz, <https://flic.kr/p/dDdLg5> with permission) 
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Dr. Nancy Ross 


An emotional response 


It is hard to look at the Röttgen Pietà and not feel something—perhaps 
revulsion, horror, or distaste. It is terrifying and the more you look 
at it, the more intriguing it becomes. This is part of the beauty and 
drama of Gothic art, which aimed to create an emotional response in 
medieval viewers. 


Earlier medieval representations of Christ focused on his divinity. In 
these works of art, Christ is on the cross but never suffers. These 
types of crucifixion images are a type called Christus triumphans or 
the triumphant Christ. His divinity overcomes all human elements 
and so Christ stands proud and alert on the cross, immune to human 
suffering. 


Triumphant Christ / Patient Christ 


In the later Middle Ages, a number of preachers and writers discussed 
a different type of Christ who suffered in the way that humans 
suffered. This was different from Catholic writers of earlier ages, who 
emphasized Christ’s divinity and distance from humanity. 


Late medieval devotional writing (from the 13th-15th centuries) 
leaned toward mysticism and many of these writers had visions of 
Christ’s suffering. Francis of Assisi stressed Christ’s humanity and 
poverty. Several writers, such as St. Bonaventure, St. Bridget of 
Sweden, and St. Bernardino of Siena, imagined Mary’s thoughts as she 
held her dead son. It wasn’t long before artists began to visualize these 
new devotional trends. Crucifixion images influenced by this body of 
devotional literature are called Christus patiens, the patient Christ. 


The effects of this new devotional style, which emphasized the 
humanity of Christ, quickly spread throughout western Europe 
through the rise of new religious orders (the Franciscans, for example) 
and the popularity of their preaching. It isn’t hard to see the appeal of 
the idea that God understands the pain and difficulty of being human. 
In the Röttgen Pietà, Christ clearly died from the horrific ordeal of 
crucifixion, but his skin is taut around his ribs, showing that he also 
led a life of hunger and suffering. 
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Segna di Buonaventura, The Crucifixion, c. 1315, tempera on panel, 38.4 x 27 cm 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Pieta statues appeared in Germany in the late 1200s and were made 
in this region throughout the Middle Ages. Many examples of Pietas 
survive today. Many of those that survive today are made of marble 
or stone but the Röttgen Pietà is made of wood and retains some of its 
original paint. The Röttgen Pietd is the most gruesome of these extant 
examples. 


Many of the other Pietas also show a reclining dead Christ with 
three-dimensional wounds and a skeletal abdomen. One of the unique 
elements of the Röttgen Pieta is Mary’s response to her dead son. She 
is youthful and draped in heavy robes like many of the other Marys, 
but her facial expression is different. In Catholic tradition, Mary had 
a special foreknowledge of the resurrection of Christ and so to her, 
Christ’s death is not only tragic. Images that reflect Mary’s divine 
knowledge show her at peace while holding her dead son. Mary in 
the Röttgen Pieta appears to be angry and confused. She doesn’t seem 
to know that her son will live again. She shows strong negative 
emotions that emphasize her humanity, just as the representation of 
Christ emphasizes his. 


An example of a Christus triumphans (triumphant Christ), Berlinghiero 
Berlinghieri, Crucifix, c. 1220 (Museo nazionale di Villa Guinigi, Lucca) 


Röttgen Pietà, c. 1300-25, painted wood, 34 1/2 inches high (LVR-LandesMuseum 
Bonn) 


All of these Pietas were devotional images and were intended as a 
focal point for contemplation and prayer. Even though the statues are 
horrific, the intent was to show that God and Mary, divine figures, 
were sympathetic to human suffering, and to the pain, and loss 
experienced by medieval viewers. By looking at the Röttgen Pietà, 
medieval viewers may have felt a closer personal connection to God 
by viewing this representation of death and pain. 
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Pietà, c. 1420, polychromed poplar wood, 92 cm high, Austrian (Harvard Art 
Museums, © President and Fellows of Harvard College) 


62. Rottgen Pieta (painted wood) 


This is a transcript of a conversation between Dr. Nancy Ross and Dr. 
Beth Harris regarding the Röttgen Pietà. 


Pietà Roettgen, LVR-Landesmuseum Bonn, Mitteltheingebiet ca. 1360 (photo: Ralf 
Heinz <https://flic.kr/p/dDdLg5> with permission) 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Nancy Ross 


Beth: We're looking at the Röttgen Pietà, a devastating image that 
dates from the early fourteenth century, so this is the late Gothic 
period, the latter part of the Middle Ages 


Nancy: Here we see a great example of the spirituality, the kind of 
mysticism that emerges in the later Middle Ages. I think we really see 
that reflected here in this gruesomeness. 


Beth: It’s a very emotional image. Here, we have Mary the mother 
of God holding her dead son on her lap, and so palpably dead, so 
gruesomely, so violent a death. Those gaping wounds in his hands and 
his feet, the gaping wound in his side, that three-dimensional blood 
that not only drips but explodes out of the body. Even the sharpness 
of the crown of thorns, we can feel those thorns that not only emerge 
out toward us but also went into Christ’s head and we see the painted 
blood dripping down his face. 


Nancy: We call this the Pieta but if we’re thinking of the narrative 
of The Passion of Christ, this is the lamentation. This is when Mary 
laments the death of her dead son. The lamentation from Giottos 
arena Chapel is something that we often look at and refer to for Italian 
art of the similar period. 


Beth: But this has no other figures around. We're just confronted with 
Mary and Christ. 


Nancy: So the storytelling element that narrative element is 
diminished here and the artist is asking us to focus on this particular 
interaction between Mary and her dead son. But something that I 
think is very interesting is Mary’s response- when I look at Mary 
here, I see that she’s got a furrowed brow, I see anger in that face, I 
see confusion. Normally when we see representations of Mary in this 
late Gothic period, Mary is the Queen of Heaven, she’s this divine or 
semi-divine figure who has the foreknowledge that Christ’s death is 
going to be temporary. But when I look at Mary’s face here, I don’t 
see any of that foreknowledge. 


Beth: There’s a sense of how did the world go so awry that God-made 
flesh was crucified. 
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Pietà Roettgen, LVR-Landesmuseum Bonn, Mitteltheingebiet ca. 1360. (photo: Ralf 
Heinz <https://flic.kr/p/dDdLg5> with permission) 


Nancy: What you’re describing there emphasizes Mary’s humanity. 
Earlier medieval representations show them [Christ and Mary] as 
more distant and divine figures. This is a reflection of some changing 
ideas at the end of the Middle Ages. We would associate this with 
maybe St. Francis of Assisi and with a few other medieval Saints 
who are interested in mysticism. They were interested in feeling their 
religion and so they spent a lot of time contemplating the Crucifixion 
and the Passion to emotionally connect to those things in order to 
enhance their religious belief. This statue and other pietas like it 
are really an outgrowth of this mystical idea, this idea that you can 
connect with God on a very emotional level 


Beth: By stripping away those narrative elements, we're left with this 
very stark image, we're left with this concentration of emotion. It is 
interesting to compare this to Giotto’s Madonna and Child from about 
the same period where we have an image of Mary as the Queen of 
Heaven, a figure who does not feel human emotions, she’s above that 


she’s transcended that. Here, your emerging interest that we see in 
the 1300s in spiritual figures who are more like us and therefore we 
have empathy with them. We can see traces of color here, we see some 
of the red from the blood it looks like green paint on the drapery, but 
we have to imagine back to these colors being much more vivid. 


Pietà Roettgen, LVR-Landesmuseum Bonn, Mitteltheingebiet ca. 1360. (photo: Ralf 
Heinz <https://flic.kr/p/dDdLg5> with permission) 


Nancy: We also see some damage in Mary’s head—we see some 
wormholes. This is a wooden sculpture and we don’t have a 
tremendous amount of wooden sculpture that survives from the 
Middle Ages so this is a really special example because it retains its 
paint. but the paint is something that helps to bring the sculpture 
alive and the sense of the image becoming alive is important to this 
mystical sense of visions in the later Middle Ages where religious 
images were there to bring the moment alive in the mind of the 
viewer. All of that blood that we see dripping from the crown of 
thorns over Christ’s face, that’s really meant to intensify this sense 
that as you physically stand up to the statue it’s as though you're 
seeing back through time to this event and then feeling the emotions. 


Beth: I also think about this on an altar surrounded by a painted 
altarpiece and by other painted sculptures, by perhaps frescoes on the 
ceilings or walls of the church, by priests wearing beautiful liturgical 
vestments. We have to imagine this within a visually rich 
ecclesiastical environment, and also imagine the sounds of the church, 
of prayers being said of mass being said. When we imagine that whole 
environment it’s easier to imagine that kind of visionary experience 


taking place. 


Nancy: When I think of this in terms of an original location a lot of 
these were present in German nunneries. I try to imagine the kind 
of emotional journey that the viewer would experience and spending 
time with this image, kind of the initial shock and horror through to 
maybe feelings of empathy and maybe even eventually feeling “God 
suffered so badly he understands what I suffer” 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/vsjl4aE2VkA>. 


63. Giotto, Arena Chapel frescoes 


Fresco cycle by Giotto, Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: Matthew 
Brennen, used with permission, all rights reserved) 


Late Medieval or Proto-Renaissance? 


The Renaissance does not have a start date. Its origins are often 
located around 1400 but as early as the late 1200s we see changes in 
painting and sculpture that lay the foundation for what we will come 
to recognize as the Renaissance. Some scholars call this early period 
the “Late Gothic”—a term which refers to the late Middle Ages, while 
other people call it the “Proto-Renaissance”—the beginnings of the 
Renaissance. In any case, a revolution is beginning to take place in 
Italy the early 1300s in the way people think about the world, the way 
they think about the past, and the way they think about themselves 
and their relationship with God. 


Giotto 


The artist who takes the biggest step away from the Medieval style of 
spiritual representation in painting in the early fourteenth century is 
Giotto. 


Giotto is perhaps best known for the frescoes he painted in the Arena 
(or Scrovegni) Chapel. They were commissioned by a wealthy man 
named Enrico Scrovegni, the son of a well-known banker (and a 
banker himself). According to the Church, usury (charging interest 
for a loan) was a sin, and so perhaps one of Enrico’s motivations for 
building the chapel and having it decorated by Giotto was to atone 
for the sin of usury. The chapel is known as the Arena Chapel since it 
is on the site of an ancient Roman arena (or amphitheater) that later 
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Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


became the property of Scrovegni, whose palace abutted the chapel 
(the palace was torn down in the nineteenth century, though parts of 
the arena remain). 


Enrico Scrovegni assisted by a priest, presents the chapel to the Virgin Mary 
and two other figures (detail), Giotto, Last Judgment, c. 1305, fresco cycle (Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, Italy) 


Commissioning works of art for churches was a common way of 
doing “good works” which could help you earn your way into 
Heaven. We can see Enrico himself in the fresco of the Last 
Judgment on the west wall of the Arena Chapel—he is shown on the 
side of the blessed (or the elect, those whom Christ has chosen to 
go to Heaven). He is depicted kneeling, presenting the chapel to the 
Virgin Mary and two other figures (variously identified).* 
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The photo at the top of the page gives us a sense of what it feels like 
to be a tourist visiting the Arena Chapel. Because frescoes are painted 
directly on the wall, they can’t easily be moved and put in a museum. 
Most frescoes are therefore still in the spaces that the artists created 
them in and that the patrons commissioned them for. Having the 
work of art in its original context helps us to understand its meaning 
for the people of the 14th century. 


Looking at the photo, you can see that there are numerous separate 
images in the chapel. The frescoes tell the story of the lives of Mary 
(beginning with her parents, Joachim and Anna) and Christ on the 
long walls. By the altar, Giotto painted the Annunciation, and at the 
other end, on the entrance wall, the Last Judgment. 


Rather like a comic book without words, Giotto tells the story of 
Christ and his parents through pictures. Most of the population of 
Europe was illiterate at this time and so couldn’t read the bible for 


themselves (Bibles were rare and expensive in any case—there was no 
printing press and so each was copied by hand). People learned the 
stories of the Bible—stories that would help them get to heaven—by 
hearing the words of the priest in the church, and by looking at 
paintings and sculptures. 


In one interpretation <https://tinyurl.com/y4cl7p3t>, the nearest 
figure is the Annunciate Virgin, the middle figure Saint Mary of 
Charity (so the two important roles Mary plays in the chapel), and the 
last figure is the Angel Gabriel. Another source <https://tinyurl.com/ 
yys47d2e> identifies these additional figures as St. John the 
Evangelist and Mary Magdalene. These figures have also been 
identified as the Virgin Mary, the Virgin of Charity and the Virgin 
Annunciate. 


Fresco cycle by Giotto, Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: Matthew Brennen, used with permission, all rights reserved) 


63. Giotto, Arena Chapel frescoes 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Arena Chapel in 
Padua, Italy. 


Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel with Wall from ancient Roman Arena (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/e5KQz3> 


Steven: Were in the Arena Chapel, a small private chapel that was 
connected to a palace that was owned by the Scrovegni family. 


Beth: It was the Scrovegni family who commissioned Giotto to 
decorate this chapel with frescoes. 


Steven: It’s called the Arena Chapel because it’s next to an ancient 
Roman arena. 


Beth: When you're inside it, as we are now, I have to say that it’s taller 
than I expected, and there’s that feeling of being enclosed by images 
that happens when you're in a space entirely covered with fresco. 


Steven: There are lots of narrative scenes, but even in between those 
scenes are trompe |’oeil—faux-marble—panels. We get the sense that 
there is inlaid stone, but, in fact, this is all painting. 


Beth: That extends even onto the ceiling, where we have a star- 
studded blue sky with images of Christ and Mary and other saints and 
figures. 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: The Arena Chapel is organized in a very strict way. Three 
registers begin at the top and move downward. I think of it as kind 
of a spiral—that is, it tells a continuous story. It begins with Christ’s 
grandparents, it goes into the birth of Mary, her marriage, and then 
when we get down to the second register we get to Christ’s life or 
ministry. Then, the bottom register is the Passion: these are the events 
at the end of Christ’s life and immediately after his death. 


Three registers of the fresco cycle by Giotto, interior of Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, 
Padua, c. 1305 (photo: Matthew Brennen, used with permission, all rights reserved) 


Beth: All of this is thanks to—strange as it might seem to us today—a 
sin, the sin of usury that weighed heavily on the conscience of Enrico 
Scrovegni, whose palace was next door, and who owned this land and 
built this chapel and hired Giotto. His father was a usurer; Enrico 
himself was a usurer. 


Steven: What this means is, he charged interest. Just like when you 
borrow money from a bank, you’re charged interest. When you put 
money on a credit card, you’re charged interest. So in a very Catholic 
environment, being a banker made you a lot of money but it also, 
within your belief system, would send you to Hell. Dante, the great 
late-medieval poet, in his most famous poem, “The Divine Comedy, 
singles out Scrovegni’s father for one of the more treacherous parts of 
Hell. 
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Giotto, Last Judgment, fresco, interior of Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: So Enrico was really worried, and for this reason, he 
did—according to the Catholic belief system—-a good work: he built 
this chapel. This was his way of atoning for the sin of usury, hoping 
that this would help his soul to go to Heaven. We see Enrico himself 
here in this chapel. On the wall over the entrance, where Giotto 
painted The Last Judgment, we see Enrico kneeling, handing the 
chapel over to the Virgin Mary. 


Detail, Enrico offering model of chapel to the Three Marys, from Giotto, Last 
Judgment, fresco, interior of Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: He’s handing it to the three Marys—the Virgin Mary is in the 
middle. 


Beth: Notice where Enrico has put himself: he’s on the side of the 
Blessed. In the Last Judgment, you see Christ at the very top, and the 
Damned are on Christ’s left and the Blessed are on Christ’s right, and 
that’s where we find Enrico. 


Steven: And the impetus for the entire cycle can be seen at the apex of 
the triumphal arch on the opposite wall with God, who calls Gabriel 
to his side telling him to go to the Virgin Mary and announce to her 
that she will bear humanity’s savior, that she will bear Christ. 


Beth: Interestingly, when Giotto painted God, he inserted a panel 
painting—that is, not fresco. It’s interesting that he chose to paint the 
image ina style that was more conservative, or less earthly within the 
style that we see in the frescoes. Just to go back to that Annunciation 
and this wall, we begin to see the illusion-ism that we see throughout 
the cycles. If we look to Mary and the angel, Giotto has created an 
architectural space for each of them. These are not panel paintings 
with gold backgrounds that suggest a divine space—these are earthly 
settings for Mary and the angel. 


Fresco cycle by Giotto, with Annunciation at upper center, Arena (Scrovegni) 
Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: Matthew Brennen, used with permission, all rights 
reserved) 


Steven: There’s another great example of the way that architecture 
and the sense of space is constructed, even in this era before linear 
perspective. Two scenes below the Annunciation are these wonderful 
empty architectural spaces: these rooms that have oil lanterns that 
hang from their ceilings, and there is such a delicate sense of space of 
light and shadow. It is a bravura example of naturalism, and it shows 
Giotto’s interest in the world—in the present, the physical space that 
humanity occupies. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/47QgqdeSi0U>. 


63. Giotto, Arena Chapel frescoes — Narrative 
Cycle 
A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Giotto, Fresco cycle for the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: Matthew Brennen, used with permission, all rights reserved) 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Arena Chapel in Beth: Mary’s parents. 
Padua, Italy. 
Steven: Joachim begins by being thrown out of the temple. 
Steven: The narrative cycle begins on the right altar-side, in the top 
register. It introduces Joachim and Anna, the grandparents of Christ. Beth: For his childlessness. 
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Giotto, Joachim is Driven from the Temple, from the fresco cycle for the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: That’s right. He’s grown old without children. Don’t take this 
too literally. It’s not in the Bible. These are the extra stories that 
were added to the Biblical narrative because people wanted to know 
what happened in between the events that really are mentioned in the 
Bible. 


Beth: Much of this is from a book called “The Golden Legend,” that 
filled in that narrative. 


Steven: Let’s focus on the last scene on the right side of the upper 
register, which is the meeting at the Golden Gate. 


Giotto, Meeting at the Golden Gate, from the fresco cycle, Arena (Scrovegni) 
Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: To get here, what’s happened is that Joachim has prayed to 
God, really wanting a child. Anna, his wife, has done the same, and 
they’ve both been visited and been told that there is hope, and they’re 
shown coming together for the first time in front of Jerusalem, in front 
of the Golden Gate. 


Beth: Each now with the awareness that their desire for a child, this 
wish, has been fulfilled. 


Steven: And we have this wonderful example of the humanism of 
Giotto. We see their faces together, it is a kiss—it is incredibly 
intimate, so personal. Their faces come together, they touch and 
almost become a single face. 


Beth: That makes sense. The warmth of their embrace, the warmth 
of the figures around them who watch, and something that we see 
throughout the cycle, figures who have mass and volume to their 
bodies, who exist three-dimensionally in space. Gone are the 
elongated, swaying, ethereal bodies of the Gothic period, and Giotto 
gives us figures that are bulky and monumental, where drapery pulls 
around their bodies. Taken together with the emotion in their faces, 
it’s almost like we have real human beings in art for the first time in 
more than a thousand years. 


Steven: Giotto, we think, was Cimabue’s student, and learned from 
that great master, who had begun to experiment with the chiaroscuro 
that you’re speaking of—this light and shadow, this ability to model 
volume and form and mass, but nothing like what Giotto has achieved 
here. And you're right, it is the coming together of both the 
chiaroscuro as well as the emotion, as well as the human interaction 
that creates this sense of the importance of our existence here on 
earth. 


Beth: I would also add the clarity of the gestures and the narrative. 


Steven: Look at the way in which the city is not rendered in an 
accurate way. We have a schematic view, and yet it’s everything we 
need. We have the gate of Jerusalem. Now, of course, Giotto had no 
idea what the architecture of Jerusalem looked like, yet from legend, 
he has created this golden arch and this medieval-looking fortified 
city. 


Beth: But the forms are simplified. 


Steven: It’s a stage set, and he wants those figures to be front and 
center. They are what’s most important. If we move across to the 
other wall, the upper register continues the narrative. Mary is born, 
she’s presented in the Temple, she’s married, and then we get back to 
the altar-side of the chapel, and there, we reach the triumphal arch 
and we're back to God the Father now, but below that we have the 
Annunciation. 


Giotto, Annunciation (split), from the fresco cycle, Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, 
Padua, c. 1305 
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Beth: ....and then moving to the next wall, we begin the story of the 
ministry of Christ and his miracles. 


Steven: As the story unfolds from scene to scene, Christ is often shown 
in profile, which is derived from the Roman tradition of coinage, 
which is the noblest way of representing a figure and he’s shown 
moving from left to right, which is the way that we’re meant to read 
the scenes. 


Giotto, Fresco cycle for the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: 
Matthew Brennen, used with permission, all rights reserved) 


Beth: In the register below now, we see scenes from Christ’s 
childhood, including... 


Steven: The Circumcision, the Flight into Egypt. 


Hadrian, 134-138 C.E., gold (University of Virginia Art Museum Numismatic 
Collection) 


Giotto, Narrative scenes in three registers, from the fresco cycle for the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: Matthew Brennen, used with permission, 
all rights reserved) 


Beth: The Massacre of the Innocents... 


Giotto, Raising of Lazarus, from the fresco cycle for the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, 
Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: So Giotto is helping us to move through the narrative from 
one scene to the next, and next we see Christ on a donkey with the 
apostles behind him. 


Giotto, Massacre of the Innocents, from the fresco cycle for the Arena (Scrovegni) 
Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 
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Giotto, Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, from the fresco cycle for the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: You'll notice that Giotto does not really care to depict every 
single one of the 12 apostles. He’s really giving us only three or four 
faces, and the rest are just an accumulation of halos. 


Beth: There’s that legacy of symbolic representation that we think of 
as more medieval. 


Steven: Look at the way in which the figures in the lower right—there 
are three of them—begin to pull off their outer garments. One man is 
pulling his arm out of his sleeve. The next is taking the garment off 
his head. And the final one is placing that garment at the feet of the 
donkey in an act of respect, but it is almost cinematographic. There is 
this idea that is, I think, part of the chapel as a whole that it is about 
the movement of time. This is one of the most innovative aspects of 
the entire chapel, I think. One technical issue: if you look at Christ, 
there is a blue garment that’s wrapped around his waist, but the blue 
is almost entirely missing and that’s because the Arena Chapel is 
painted in bone fresco, true fresco. That is, pigment is applied to wet 
plaster. 


Detail, Giotto, Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, from the fresco cycle for the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: And when that happens, the pigment binds to the plaster and 
the paint becomes literally part of the wall. 


Steven: That’s right, the wall is stained. The problem is that blue was 
really expensive. Ultramarine blue came from lapis lazuli, which was 
a very expensive semiprecious stone, and Enrico Scrovegni, when he 
drew up the contract with Giotto, did not want the blue’s brilliance to 
be diminished by being mixed with the plaster, so he asked that it be 
applied as secco fresco. 


Beth: Dry freso. 
Steven: That’s right. On top of the wall—and the result is, it didn’t last. 


Beth: Right, it didn’t adhere to the wall as well as the paint that was 
applied to the wet plaster. So sadly, that’s been flaked off, and we 
really have to use our imagination to fill in a brilliant blue on that 
drapery. 


Steven: Let’s move on to the bottom register, to the end of Christ’s life. 
On the lowest register, the register that’s devoted to the scenes of the 
passion, is the Arrest of Christ, also known as the Kiss of Judas. 


Giotto, The Arrest of Christ (Kiss of Judas), from the fresco cycle for the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: So this is the moment when Judas leads the Romans to Christ, 
and they arrest him and take him away and torture him, and 
ultimately, crucify him. And remember, Judas is one of the 12 apostles, 
one of those considered closest to Christ. He betrays him for 30 pieces 
of silver. 


Steven: It is all the more horrific, it’s all the more a terrible betrayal 
because this is one of the people that Christ trusted most, and Judas 
has betrayed Christ, not by pointing at him from afar but with a kiss. 


Beth: There’s chaos here. 


Steven: Well, that’s right. That idea of the embrace is really important, 
I think, because look at the way that Giotto has the figure of Judas’ 
arm and cloak wrapping around him, embracing him, enveloping 
him—and importantly, stopping him. Remember, that in almost every 


scene, we have noticed Christ moving from left to right in profile, but 
here, Judas is an impediment. His progress is stopped. This is literally 
arresting his movement forward. 


Beth: If we compare this to Duccio’s Betrayal of Christ, for example, 
there, Christ is frontal. Here, he’s in profile, you’re right, but it makes 
it so that Judas and Christ look at one another, look at each other in 
the eye. Judas is a little bit shorter. He looks up at Christ with a sense 
of, to me, determination but also at the same time maybe a hint of 
beginning to be sorry for what he’s done. 


iy 


Detail, Giotto, The Arrest of Christ (Kiss of Judas), from the fresco cycle for the 
Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: But still corruption in that face, versus the nobility of Christ’s. 


Beth: And the sense that Christ knew that this would happen, right? 
At the Last Supper, he said, “One of you will betray me,” and there’s an 
acceptance of his destiny here that we often see in images of Christ. 


Steven: Let’s go back to that idea of chaos that you raised before. 
Giotto has created this sense of violence, and one of the ways that 
he’s done that is by reserving half the painting, the sky, just for those 
lances, for those torches, for those clubs, and the way in which they’re 
not held in an orderly way, but they are helter-skelter crossing at 
angles. They create this almost violent visual rhythm that draws our 
eye down to Christ, down to Judas, but also feel dangerous. 


Detail of upper register, Giotto, The Arrest of Christ (Kiss of Judas), from the fresco 
cycle for the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: But there’s this sense of Judas and Christ anchoring the 
composition down as that chaos takes place around him. The most 
remarkable figure to me though is the figure who leans his left side of 
his body and his elbow out of the composition, almost right into our 
space. 
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Steven: It’s amazing actually and it almost prefigures the way that 
Caravaggio, who, centuries later, will master this idea of breaking the 
picture plane. 


Detail of Caravaggio, Deposition (or Entombment), c. 1600-04, oil on canvas, 300 x 
203 cm (Pinacoteca Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Detail, Giotto, The Arrest of Christ (Kiss of Judas), from the fresco cycle for the 
Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 
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Detail, Giotto, The Arrest of Christ (Kiss of Judas), from the fresco cycle for the 
Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: And then we also see another device that Giotto employs often 
in the Arena Chapel, and that is a figure with his back to us, and 
that figure seems to be pulling something that’s out of the space of 
the panel. But look at his feet, perfectly foreshortened, grounded. 
There’s that sense of Giotto-esque weight and monumentality to the 
figures, all of that modeling, as we can follow the forms of the body 
underneath. 


Steven: And Giotto is giving us this full sensory experience. We have 
this crowd of figures, the sense of violence. The crowd is multiplied 
because we can see numerous helmets, which by the way would have 
originally been silver but have oxidized. 


Beth: And there’s a sense of a crowd pressing in, of all these faces 
watching what’s going to happen. 


Steven: And there’s one man on a horn who’s blowing, creating the 
sense of energy, this audio that goes with this painting that finishes 
the whole scene and its chaos and its drama. 


Beth: Giotto is a master of the dramatic. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/I3561V1v8Be>. 


Se mog a ý ‘ae 


Detail, Giotto, The Arrest of Christ (Kiss of Judas), from the fresco cycle for the 
Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


63. Giotto, Arena Chapel frescoes — The 


This is the transcript of a conversation conducted in the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel in Padua, Italy. 


Giotto, Lamentation, from the fresco cycle of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, 
c. 1305 


Steven: One of the most powerful scenes in the chapel is The 
Lamentation. Christ has been crucified, has been taken down off the 
cross. He’s now being mourned by his mother, and by his followers. 


Beth: And that word that we use for this scene, “lamentation,” comes 
from the verb to lament, to grieve. 


Steven: This is one of the saddest images I’ve ever seen. We have 
Mary holding her dead son, and it reminds us of a scene that is 
across the wall, of the Nativity—where there is this tenderness and 
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this relationship between Mary and her infant son—and now we see 
Mary again, this time holding her adult, now-dead son. 


Giotto, Nativity, from the fresco cycle of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 
1305 


Beth: On her lap, the way she does as a mother when he’s a child. 


Steven: The idea of representing Christ as dead is a modern idea. 
Putting emphasis on Christ as physical, as human. 


Beth: I think we’re struck by the simplicity of the composition. Giotto 
is placing all of this emphasis on the figures. He’s simplified the 
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background, but where we might expect to see, the most important 
figure, Christ, in the center Giotto has moved him off to the left. The 
landscape is in service of drawing our eye down toward Christ, that 
rocky hill that forms a landscape that moves our eye down to Mary 
and Christ. 


Detail, Giotto, Lamentation, from the fresco cycle of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, 
Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: At the top, there’s a tree and the tree might look dead, but 
of course, it might also be winter and that tree might grow leaves 
again in the spring and it is an analogy to Christ and his eventual 
resurrection. 


Detail, Giotto, Lamentation, from the fresco cycle of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, 
Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: It’s not just that the dead Christ is on his mother’s lap. Look 
at how she’s raised her right knee to prop him up. Look at how she 
bends forward and.... 


Steven: ...twists her body. 


Beth: And puts her arms around him, one hand on his shoulder, 
another on his chest. She leans forward as if to plead with him to 
wake up as if in disbelief that this could have happened. 


Detail, Mary and Christ, from Giotto, Lamentation, from the fresco cycle of the 
Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: At Christ’s feet we see Mary Magdalene with her typical red 
hair, who is attending to his feet and, of course, that’s appropriate, 
given the Biblical tradition as well, because she had anointed Christ’s 
feet. There’s a real sense of tenderness there. Giotto is so interested in 
naturalism that he’s willing to show two figures where we only see 
the backs. There’s no representation of their faces at all, and we would 
never have seen this in the medieval period. 


Beth: That’s because those figures provide no information to the 
narrative. All that they do is frame Christ and Mary. They draw our 
eye to those most important figures. 


Steven: We look at Christ and Mary as they’re looking at Christ and 
Mary. 


Beth: Exactly. We become like them, surrounding the body of Christ, 
but they also help to create an illusion of space. It’s amazing to me 
how close they are to us. Their bottoms almost move out into our 
space. Giotto makes it clear that these figures are looking in and 
therefore, there’s an in to look into. There’s space here for the human 
figures to occupy. 


Steven: But there are other-than-human figures here as well. There are 
angels, but these angels are not detached figures. They mourn as we 
mourn. They rent their clothing. They tear at themselves. They pull 
their hair. They are in agony. 


Detail, Angels, from Giotto, Lamentation, from the fresco cycle of the Arena 
(Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: They’re foreshortened. So, like the figures with their backs to us, 
they assist in Giotto’s creating an illusion of space and like the angels 
above them, the human figures display their grief in different ways. 
Some are sad and resigned and kind of keep to themselves, other 
figures throw their arms out. There’s a real interest in individuality, 
in the different ways that people experience emotion. I always like to 
look at the feet. Look at the feet of the figure on the far right, that 
sense of gravity and weight of a figure really standing on the ground 
just like the figures who are sitting, not the medieval floating figures 
that we’ve come to expect. 


Steven: That ground is used for several purposes, to root those figures, 
but also to draw our eye down to Christ or, in another sense, to 
allow us to move out of the picture because as we move from the 
Lamentation, we move to the next image, which is the scene where 
Christ says, “Do not touch me”— where Mary Magdalene recognizes 
him as he has been resurrected and you'll notice that Giotto has 
continued that mountain. 


Giotto, Noli Me Tangere, from the fresco cycle of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, 
Padua, c. 1305 


Steven: Our eye then moves down and so there is this visual 
relationship that is drawn between Christ’s death, Christ’s mourning, 
and Christ’s resurrection, by the landscape that frames them. In the 
trompe-l’oeil depictions of inset stone, there is another painted scene 
in the little quatrefoil. 
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Giotto, Fresco cycle, interior of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 (photo: 
Matthew Brennen, used with permission, all rights reserved) 


Beth: And here we see Jonah being swallowed by the whale and we 
see water. 


Steven: Well, it is a giant fish. 


Detail of Jonah, Giotto, fresco cycle of the Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: Throughout the chapel, we see this. An Old Testament scene 
being paired with a New Testament one, and specifically, Old 
Testament scenes that in some way prefigured the life of Christ. 


Steven: So Jonah is swallowed by this giant fish, by this whale, prays 
for forgiveness—having betrayed God—and is delivered from this fish. 
It is a perfect Old Testament analogy to the New Testament story of 
Christ’s crucifixion and ultimate resurrection. It’s a tour de force of 
emotion. It’s such an expression of this late medieval period, that is 
moving towards what we will eventually call the Renaissance. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/RDBQNOWt_wY>. 


63. Giotto, Arena Chapel frescoes — Virtues, 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Arena Chapel in 
Padua, Italy. 


Steven: Below the Passion scene is even more painting. There are these 
marvelous representations of virtues and vices, that is expressions of 
good and evil. 


Beth: We're looking at the figure of Envy. 
Steven: It’s one of my favorite figures. 
Beth: Here is a figure in profile engulfed in flames, clutching a bag. 


Steven: But reaching with her other hand for something she does not 
have, something that she wants. 


Beth: She’s not content with what she has, she wants more. 


Steven: She’s got huge ears. It’s as if every sense is attuned to what she 
does not have. 


Beth: We see emerging from her mouth, a snake, who moves toward 
her eyes. 


Steven: That’s right, it doubles back on itself because it is what she 
sees that bites her, in a sense. 


Beth: We have virtues and vices here because these are the good and 
evil that we confront, all of us, in our lives and these are the things 
that decide at the day of Judgment we go to Heaven or Hell. 


Steven: They are, in a sense, abstractions of the ideas that are told in 
the stories above. The final virtue, as we move towards the exit of 
the Chapel is Hope, and she is reaching upward, floating, a classicized 
figure. 
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Giotto, Envy, fresco, interior of Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 
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Giotto, Hope, fresco, interior of Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 


Beth: And she’s winged like an Angel and is lifted up toward a figure on the upper 
right who’s handing her a crown. 


Steven: So, Hope, because she is in the corner, is looking up towards 
the Last Judgment, and is of the same scale. Her body is in the same 
diagonal position as the elect in the bottom left corner. 


Beth: We see the elect, many of them with their hands in positions of 
prayer looking up towards the enormous figure of Christ, the largest 
figure in this Chapel. 


Steven: We should say that the elect are the blessed, that is, these 
are people that are going to Heaven. You'll see that they are actually 
accompanied by Angel’s that look so caring and gentle—they’re 
shepherding these people into Heaven. If you look carefully, you can 
see that their feet are not on the ground, they’re actually levitating 
slightly, they’re rising up. 


Beth: There are benevolent, generous expressions on the face of those 
angels as they look at all of these individuals who’ve made the choices 
in their lives that have lead them to this moment of being blessed. 


Steven: The choices that are laid out for us in the virtues and vices 
in the bottom panels. Just below the elect, you can see that there are 
what seem to be children, naked, coming out of coffins, out of tombs. 
Those nude figures are meant to represent the souls that are to be 
judged by Christ, who as you said, sits in the middle. He sits here as 
Judge to judge those souls that are being wakened from the dead to 
determine whether or not they are blessed and get to go to Heaven or 
if they’re going to end up on the right side of this painting in Hell. 


Beth: This follows very standard iconography or standard composition 
of the Last Judgement with the blessed, those who are going to 
Heaven on Christ’s right and the damned below on Christ’s left. Just 
either side of Christ, though, that division of left and right doesn’t 
happen. 


Steven: That’s because this is Heaven. 


Beth: There we see a cord of Saint’s and around that mandorla, that 
sort of fully body halo around Christ we see Angel’s blowing 
trumpets. 


Steven: These are images that come right out of the Apocalypse, the 
Gospel according to John. 


Beth: The Book of Revelation. 


Steven: We have the angels announcing the end of time. We have 
angels above them rolling up the sky as if it were a scroll. These are 
images that we generally see in the Last Judgement’s because they are 
in the text of the Bible. 


Beth: The scene of Hell on the lower right with a large blue figure that 
is meant to represent Satan, surrounding him are souls being tortured 
in Hell. 


Steven: A lot of this imagery is inspired, I think, indirectly by the work 
of Dante, who had not so long ago written the Divine Comedy, which 
was extremely popular, and he describes the landscape of Hell. 


Beth: He equates the punishments of Hell with the different kinds 
of sins that people committed. So, in The Last Judgement that we’re 
looking at and because the patron here was concerned with the send 
of usury, we see usurer’s featured and they’re being hung with the 
bags of money on the ropes that they’re hanging from. 


Steven: Right, usury is requiring interest for when you lend money. 
It’s basically just the act of banking and that was a mortal sin. In 
fact, Dante speaks at great length about the usurer’s who have their 
moneybags hanging from their necks and are in one of the lowest of 
the circles of Hell. Below the usurer’s you can actually make out a 
specific individual, also hanged, this is Judas, the Disciple that betrays 
Christ. 


Beth: So anyone leaving the Chapel from this exit would look up 
at this scene of the Last Judgment, up at the cross carried by two 
Angel’s. Perhaps they would notice that figure that I just noticed, a 
figure behind the cross, sort of grasping it for dear life. And would 
have also looked up and have seen Enrico Scrovegni, himself, the 
patron offering this Chapel to the three Mary’s. 


Steven: As the public would have walked outside after a sermon, after 
mass perhaps, they would be reminded right before they walk back 


into the world, the world of desire, the world of sin, that the sacrifice 
that Christ had made, that story that had unfolded in this Chapel 
comes down to decisions that they need to make in their own life. This 
is in a sense a kind of the last reminder before you walk out, to take 
these stories seriously. 


Beth: Giotto makes it very easy for us to do that by painting these 
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figures in their humanity, by making the narrative so easy and clear to 
read and by making something so beautiful; recognized for its beauty 
even when it was first painted. 


Steven: That’s right, even in its own day. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/6z_Kjsn8VLI>. 


Giotto, Last Judgment, fresco, interior of Arena (Scrovegni) Chapel, Padua, c. 1305 
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The preparation for the Passover festival: upper right: Miriam (Moses’ sister), 
holding a timbrel decorated with an Islamic motif, is joined by maidens dancing 
and playing contemporary musical instruments; upper left: the master of the house, 
sitting under a canopy, orders the distribution of matzoh (unleavened bread) and 
haroset (a sweet made from nuts and fruit) to the children; lower right: the house 
is prepared for Passover, the man holding a candle searches for leavened bread on 
the night before Passover and the woman and girl clean; bottom left: sheep are 
slaughtered for Passover and a man purifies utensils in a cauldron over a fire. From 
the Golden Haggadah, c. 1320, northern Spain, probably Barcelona (British Library, 
MS. 27210, fol. 15 recto) 


On the eve of the Jewish holiday of Passover, a child traditionally 
asks a critical question: “Why is this night different from all other 
nights?” This question sets up the ritual narration of the story of 
Passover when Moses led the Jews out of slavery in Egypt with a 
series of miraculous events (recounted in the Jewish Bible in the book 
of Exodus). 
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Four plagues (clockwise from top left): painful boils afflict the Egyptians, swarms 
of frogs overrun the land, pestilence kills the domestic animals and wild animals 
invade the city. From the Golden Haggadah, c. 1320, northern Spain, probably 
Barcelona (British Library, MS. 27210, fol. 12 verso) 


For the last and most terrible in a series of miraculous plagues that 
ultimately convinced the Egyptian Pharaoh to free the Jews—the 
death of the firstborn sons of Egypt—Moses commanded the Jews to 
paint a red mark on their doors. In doing so, the Angel of Death 
“passed over” these homes and the children survived. The story of 
Passover—of miraculous salvation from slavery—is one that is 
recounted annually by many Jews at a seder, the ritual meal that 
marks the beginning of the holiday. 
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The plague of the first-born: in the upper-right corner, three scenes: an angel strikes 
a man, the queen mourns her baby, and the funeral of the first-born; upper left: 
Pharaoh orders the Israelites to leave Egypt, the Israelites, holding lumps of dough, 
walk with hands raised illustrating the verse: “And the children of Israel went out 
with a high hand”; bottom right: pursuing Egyptians are shown as contemporary 
knights led by a king; bottom left: the Israelites’ safely cross the Red Sea, Moses 
takes a last look at the drowning Egyptians. From the Golden Haggadah, c. 
1320, northern Spain Plagues (clockwise from top left), probably Barcelona (British 
Library, MS. 27210, fol. 14 verso) 


A luxurious book 
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Left: Taking his family back to Egypt, Moses meets Aaron on the way and 
Zipporah, holding two babies in her arms, rides a mule; right: an angel appears 
above the bush that burns but is not consumed and on divine instructions, Moses 
takes off his shoes and hides his face when he hears the voice of God. Upper part 
of a page from the Golden Haggadah, c. 1320, Northern Spain, probably Barcelona 
(British Library, MS. 27210, fol. 10 verso) 


The book used to tell the story of Passover around the seder table each 
year is a special one, known as a haggadah (haggadot, pl). The Golden 


Haggadah, as you might imagine given its name, is one of the most 
luxurious examples of these books ever created. In fact, it is one of 
the most luxurious examples of a medieval illuminated manuscript, 
regardless of use or patronage. So although the Golden Hagaddah has 
a practical purpose, it is also a fine work of art used to signal the 
wealth of its owners. 


A hagaddah usually includes the prayers and readings said during 
the meal and sometimes contained images that could have served 
as a sort of pictorial aid to envision the history of Passover around 
the table. In fact, the word “haggadah” actually means “narration” in 
Hebrew. The Golden Haggadah is one of the most lavishly decorated 
medieval Haggadot, containing 56 miniatures (small paintings) found 
within the manuscript. The reason it is called the “Golden” Haggadah 
is clear—each miniature is decorated with a brilliant gold-leaf 
background. As such, this manuscript would have been quite 
expensive to produce and was certainly owned by a wealthy Jewish 
family. So although many haggadot show signs of use—splashes of 
wine, etc.—the fine condition of this particular haggadah means that 
it might have served a more ceremonial purpose, intended to 
showcase the prosperity of this family living near Barcelona in the 
early fourteenth century. 


Gothic in style 


Moses and Aaron come before Pharaoh, from the Golden Haggadah, c. 1320, 
Northern Spain, probably Barcelona (British Library, MS. 27210, fol. 10 verso) 


The fact that the Golden Haggadah was so richly illuminated is 
important. Although the second commandment in Judaism forbids the 
making of “graven images,” haggadot were often seen as educational 
rather than religious and therefore exempt from this rule. The style 
of the manuscript may look familiar to you—it is very similar to 
Christian Gothic manuscripts such as the Bible of Saint Louis (below). 
Look, for example, at the figure of Moses and the Pharaoh (above). 
He doesn’t really look like an Egyptian pharaoh at all but more like 


a French king. The long flowing body, small architectural details, 
and patterned background reveal that this manuscript was created 
during the Gothic period. Whether the artists of the Golden Haggadah 
themselves were Jewish is open to debate, although it is certainly 
evident that regardless of their religious beliefs, the dominant style 
of Christian art in Europe clearly influenced the artists of this 
manuscript. 


Cross-cultural styles 


So the Golden Haggadah is both stylistically an example of Jewish 
art and Gothic art. Often Christian art is associated with the Gothic 
style but it is important to remember that artists, regardless of faith, 
were exchanging ideas and techniques. In fact, while the Golden 
Haggadah looks Christian (Gothic) in style, other examples of Jewish 
manuscripts, such as the Sarajevo Haggadah, blend both Christian 
and Islamic influences. This cross-cultural borrowing of artistic styles 
happened throughout Europe but was especially strong in medieval 
Spain, where Jews, Christians, and Muslims lived together for many 
centuries. Despite periods of persecution, the Jews of Spain, known 
as Sephardic Jews, developed a rich culture of Judaism on the Iberian 
Peninsula. The Golden Haggadah thus stands as a testament to the 
impact and significance of Jewish culture in medieval Spain—and the 
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rich multicultural atmosphere of that produced such a magnificent 
manuscript. 


Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France (detail), Dedication Page with 
Blanche of Castile and King Louis IX of France, Bible of Saint Louis (Moralized 
Bible), c. 1225-1245, ink, tempera, and gold leaf on vellum (The Morgan Library 
and Museum, MS M. 240, fol. 8) 


The Alhambra, Spain (photo: Mirari Erdoiza, CC BY-NC 3.0) 


The Alhambra in Granada, Spain, is distinct among Medieval palaces 
for its sophisticated planning, complex decorative programs, and its 
many enchanting gardens and fountains. Its intimate spaces are built 
at a human scale that visitors find elegant and inviting. 


The Alhambra, an abbreviation of the Arabic: Qal’at al-Hamra, or red 
fort, was built by the Nasrid Dynasty (1232-1492)—the last Muslims to 
rule in Spain. Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Nasr (known as Muhammad 
I) founded the Nasrid Dynasty and secured this region in 1237. He 
began construction of his court complex, the Alhambra, on Sabika hill 
the following year. 
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Plan of the Alhambra 
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Plan of the Alhambra and Generalife 


1,730 meters (1 mile) of walls and thirty towers of varying size enclose 
this city within a city. Access was restricted to four main gates. 
The Alhambra’s nearly 26 acres include structures with three distinct 
purposes, a residence for the ruler and close family, the citadel, 
Alcazaba—barracks for the elite guard who were responsible for the 
safety of the complex, and an area called medina (or city), near the 
Puerta del Vino (Wine Gate), where court officials lived and worked. 


The different parts of the complex are connected by paths, gardens, 
and gates but each part of the complex could be blocked in the event 
of a threat. The exquisitely detailed structures with their highly ornate 
interior spaces and patios contrast with the plain walls of the fortress 
exterior. 


Three palaces 


The Alhambra’s most celebrated structures are the three original royal 
palaces. These are the Comares Palace, the Palace of the Lions, and the 
Partal Palace, each of which was built during the fourteenth century. 
A large fourth palace was later begun by the Christian ruler, Carlos V. 


Tilework, El Mexuar (photo: MCADLibrary, CC BY 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/j5gnW]J> 


El Mexuar is an audience chamber near the Comares tower at the northern edge of 
the complex. It was built by Ismail I as a throne room but became a reception and 
meeting hall when the palaces were expanded in the 1330s. The room has complex 
geometric tile dadoes (lower wall panels distinct from the area above) and carved 
stucco panels that give it a formality suitable for receiving dignitaries (above). 
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The Comares Palace 


Comares Palace facade (photo: Jeff and Neda Fields, CC BY-NC-ND 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/dirXwu> 


Behind El Mexuar stands the formal and elaborate Comares facade set 
back from a courtyard and fountain. The façade is built on a raised 
three-stepped platform that might have served as a kind of outdoor 
stage for the ruler. The carved stucco facade was once painted in 
brilliant colors, though only traces remain. 


Hall of the Ambassadors, Alhambra (photo: Jeff and Neda Fields, CC BY-NC-ND 
2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/dirZN9> 


A dark winding passage beyond the Comares facade leads to a 
covered patio surrounding a large courtyard with a pool, now known 
as the Court of the Myrtles. This was the focal point of the Comares 
Palace. 


The Alhambra’s largest tower, the Comares Tower, contains the Salon 
de Comares (Hall of the Ambassadors), a throne room built by Yusuf 
I (1333-1354). This room exhibits the most diverse decorative and 
architectural arts contained in the Alhambra. 


Court of the Myrtles (photo: david_totally, CC BY-NC-ND 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ 
9eYqcY> 


The double-arched windows illuminate the room and provide 
breathtaking views. Additional light is provided by arched grille 
(lattice) windows set high in the walls. At eye level, the walls are 
lavishly decorated with tiles laid in intricate geometric patterns. The 
remaining surfaces are covered with intricately carved stucco motifs 
organized in bands and panels of curvilinear patterns and calligraphy. 


Palace of the Lions 


The Palacio de los Leones (Palace of the Lions) stands next to the 
Comares Palace but should be considered an independent building. 
The two structures were connected after Granada fell to the 
Christians. 


Muhammad V built the Palace of the Lions’ most celebrated feature in 
the fourteenth century, a fountain with a complex hydraulic system 
consisting of a marble basin on the backs of twelve carved stone 
lions situated at the intersection of two water channels that form a 
cross in the rectilinear courtyard. An arched covered patio encircles 
the courtyard and displays fine stucco carvings held up by a series 
of slender columns. Two decorative pavilions protrude into the 
courtyard on an East-West axis (at the narrow sides of the courtyard), 
accentuating the royal spaces behind them. 


Court of the Lions, 
<https://flic.kr/p/ybYn8> 


Alhambra (photo: Matt Saunders, CC BY-NC 2.0) 


Chamber, Alhambra Williams, CC BY 


(photo: 
2.0) <https://commons. wikimedia.org/wiki/File:A bencerrajes.jpg> 


Mugarnas Vaughan 


To the west, the Sala de los Mocarabes (Muqarnas Chamber), may 
have functioned as an antechamber and was near the original 
entrance to the palace. It takes its name from the intricately carved 
system of brackets called “muqarnas” that hold up the vaulted ceiling. 


Across the courtyard, to the east, is the Sala de los Reyes (Hall of 
the Kings), an elongated space divided into sections using a series 
of arches leading up to a vaulted muqarnas ceiling; the room has 
multiple alcoves, some with an unobstructed view of the courtyard, 
but with no known function. 
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Ceiling, Hall of the Kings, Alhambra (photo: Guacamoliest, CC BY-NC 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/6wxSgR> 


This room contains paintings on the ceiling representing courtly life. 
The images were first painted on tanned sheepskins, in the tradition 
of miniature painting. They use brilliant colors and fine details and are 
attached to the ceiling rather than painted on it. 


There are two other halls in the Palace of the Lions on the northern 
and southern ends; they are the Sala de las Dos Hermanas (the Hall 
of the Two Sisters) and the Hall of Abencerrajas (Hall of the 
Ambassadors). Both were residential apartments with rooms on the 
second floor. Each also has a large domed room sumptuously 
decorated with carved and painted stucco in muqarnas forms with 
elaborate and varying star motifs. 


The Partal Palace 


The Palacio del Partal (Partal Palace) was built in the early fourteenth 
century and is also known as del Pórtico (Portico Palace) because of 
the portico formed by a five-arched arcade at one end of a large pool. 
It is one of the oldest palace structures in the Alhambra complex. 


Generalife 


The Nasrid rulers did not limit themselves to building within the wall 
of the Alhambra. One of the best preserved Nasrid estates, just beyond 
the walls, is called Generalife (from the Arabic, Jannat al-arifa). The 
word “jannat” means paradise and by association, garden, or a place 
of cultivation which Generalife has in abundance. Its water channels, 
fountains and greenery can be understood in relation to passage 2:25 
in the Koran, “...gardens, underneath which running waters flow....” 


In one of the most spectacular Generalife gardens, a long narrow patio 
is ornamented with a water channel and two rows of water fountains. 
Generalife also contains a palace built in the same decorative manner 
as those within the Alhambra but its elaborate vegetable and 
ornamental gardens made this lush complex a welcome retreat for the 
rulers of Granada. 
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Court of the Long Pond, Generalife (photo: Darren, CC BY-NC 2.0) <https://flic.kr/ 
p/8HxwoT> 


Interior and exterior re-imagined 


To be sure, gardens and water fountains, canals, and pools are a 
recurring theme in construction across the Muslim dominion. Water 
is both practical and beautiful in architecture and in this respect, 
the Alhambra and Generalife are no exception. But the Nasrid rulers 
of Granada made water integral. They brought the sound, sight and 
cooling qualities of water into close proximity, in gardens, courtyards, 
marble canals, and even directly indoors. 


The Alhambra’s architecture shares many characteristics with other 
examples of Islamic architecture but is singular in the way it 
complicates the relationship between interior and exterior. Its 
buildings feature shaded patios and covered walkways that pass from 
well-lit interior spaces onto shaded courtyards and sun-filled gardens 
all enlivened by the reflection of water and intricately carved stucco 
decoration. 


More profoundly, however, this is a place to reflect. Given the beauty, 
care and detail found at the Alhambra, it is tempting to imagine 
that the Nasrids planned to remain here forever; it is ironic then to 
see throughout the complex in the carved stucco, the words, “..no 
conqueror, but God” left by those that had once conquered Granada, 
and would themselves be conquered. It is a testament to the Alhambra 
that the Catholic monarchs who besieged and ultimately took the city 
left this complex largely intact. 


66. Workshop of Robert Campin, Annunciation 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in The Cloisters at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 


Workshop of Robert Campin, Annunciation Triptych (Merode Altarpiece), c. 
1427-32, oil on oak panel, open 64.5 x 117.8 cm, central panel 64.1 x 63.2 cm, each 
wing 64.5 x 27.3 cm (The Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of Art). (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/DmTozV> 


Steven: Were in The Cloisters, which is part of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in Upper Manhattan, looking at one of their treasures. 
This is a painting that, for a long time, was known as the Merode 
Altarpiece but is now known as the Annunciation triptych. 


Beth: For a long time, too, we thought that the painter was Robert 
Campin but now the current thinking is that this is from the 
workshop of Robert Campin. Now, Campin was a very successful 
painter in Tornai in Northern Europe. He had assistants and 
apprentices, and obviously a large workshop. 


Steven: Tournai was part of the Burgundian Netherlands, this 
tremendously wealthy place where luxury goods were being 
produced, where there was a level of mercantile activity that had been 
rare during the medieval era 
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Triptych (Merode Altarpiece) 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Beth: So we have all of this newfound prosperity here in Northern 
Europe, and there’s an increasing interest in commissioning paintings 
as aids in prayer for people to use in their homes. 


Steven: When we look at the scale of this painting, this is not a grand 
altarpiece. This painting is only about two feet tall. Because it’s a 
triptych, it can be folded up and almost put under one’s arm and 
carried to another room. 


Beth: What’s fascinating is that the central scene of the Annunciation 
looks like it’s taking place in the living room of someone who lived in 
this area of northern Europe in the 1400s. 


Steven: So we're seeing the Archangel Gabriel and the Virgin Mary, 
a scene that would have taken place 1,500 years before this painting 
was made, and yet we're seeing them in a modern context. 


Beth: When we first say it, it sounds like it’s meant to secularize this 
scene, to bring it into the real world but actually the opposite is true. 
This biblical scene of the Annunciation is taking place in a Flemish 
household precisely to make these figures of Mary and Gabriel closer 
to us, to make our prayer more profound, to bring us closer to God. 


Steven: We know something about the order in which this was 
painted. The Annunciation, it was painted first and possibly on spec- 
that is, it was painted in the hopes that somebody would come along 
and want to buy it. We know that the donor was added and then he 
was married, and the woman was added 


Beth: The gatekeeper behind her was also added at that time, and 
it’s interesting to think about this being painted on spec. We know 
normally paintings are commissioned, but here in an increasingly 
trade-oriented culture, it makes sense that artists would start painting 
things in the hope that they would get patrons. 


Steven: Let’s start on the left, let’s start with the donors. 


Beth: When we say donors, we're referring to the patrons, the man 
and his wife who commissioned this painting. They’re shown 
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kneeling which is a typical position and makes it easy to recognize 
them as donors. 


Workshop of Robert Campin, Annunciation Triptych (Merode Altarpiece), c. 
1427-32, oil on oak panel, open 64.5 x 117.8 cm, central panel 64.1 x 63.2 cm, each 
wing 64.5 x 27.3 cm (The Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/DKMEoi> 


Steven: They’re set within of walled garden which has important 
symbolism in late medieval and Renaissance art and often refers to 
Mary’s virginity. 


Beth: In Latin, this is known as the hortus conclusus, as a closed 
garden. But we know we’re in the Northern Renaissance because 
we've got an incredible amount of detail. When we think about the 
Italian Renaissance, we think about artists paying real attention to a 
rational construction of space and an interest in the anatomy of the 
body. But here in the North, the artists pay attention to everything 
whether it’s the nails or the bolts on the door, or the plants in the 
foreground, or the birds that are on the ledge of the crenelated wall in 
the background. 


Steven: I particularly love the rosebush and the foliage in the very 
foreground, but you mentioned the nails that hold those planks of 
wood together that make up the door. If you look at those nails, each 
one is defined by a bit of a shine and a bit of a shadow and we can 
even see traces of rust that is staining wood below. We understand 
that this door is old and has rusted. The level of detail is astonishing. 


Beth: And there’s an interest in light which we’ll see throughout this 
triptych. This is one of the things that the artists of the Northern 
Renaissance can do because they have oil paint. They can paint 
texture and light reflecting on surfaces like metals in a way that artists 
of the Italian Renaissance who didn’t yet have oil paint couldn’t do. 


Steven: We can see that beautifully if we look at the key in that door. 
We can see that the key has a shine and it is casting a shadow. But this 
is the large door in the foreground, we can see that level of detail even 
in the door in the background. Beyond that, we see a Flemish City. 


Beth: ...and figures on horseback and figures in a doorway, and 
another woman sitting on a bench. The artist is paying attention to 
everything equally when you would think that some things would be 
more important than others. So let’s move on to the Annunciation 
scene in the center. 


Workshop of Robert Campin, Annunciation Triptych (Merode Altarpiece), c. 
1427-32, oil on oak panel, open 64.5 x 117.8 cm, central panel 64.1 x 63.2 cm, each 
wing 64.5 x 27.3 cm (The Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/E8Q6rb> 


Steven: The Archangel Gabriel has just appeared to Mary and is 
announcing to her that she will bear Christ, that she will bear God. 
This is a beautiful example of early Northern Renaissance painting 
easily identified by the way in which the drapery that’s being worn by 
Gabriel, the Archangel on the left, and the Virgin Mary on the right, 
is portrayed. Look at the sharp folds—the complexity of the way in 
which that thick fabric falls on the floor. 


Beth: Right, it’s not actually the way drapery falls. 


Steven: The cloth is thick, and it largely obscures those bodies. When 
you look at this painting, you’re struck immediately by how much 
stuff, how many things there are in this small room. A bench and a 
table and a vase, a candle and a towel or shawl in the background, and 
a basin, and candles, and a fire screen, and a fireplace—I mean there’s 
a lot here. 


Steven: Remember this painting would not have been looked at as we 
now look at it we go into a museum. We may spend a few minutes 
looking at it. This was a painting that would have been seen over and 
over again and so there is, I think, a real effort to maintain interest to 
develop one’s focus. 


Beth: Exactly. So, we can say that everything in this painting, or most 
things in this painting, would have led the viewer from these physical 
objects to spiritual ideas. 


Steven: In fact, everything in this painting has a purpose has a 
meaning 


Beth: Of course, much of that is lost. This painting is hundreds of years 
old and art historians speculate about the original meaning of these 
things. We can recognize some things with certainty. For example, 
that shiny pot in the background that reflects the light from those two 
windows, that is a symbol of the Virgin Mary, of her purity, of her 
sinlessness. 


Steven: Perhaps the most obvious symbol is the representation of a 
small figure holding a cross that seems to be gliding down golden 
rays that come through the round window that is closest to us. It 
is heading right for Mary, and this is the Holy Spirit. It’s unusual 
because, normally, we would expect to see a dove, a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Beth: This is the moment when God is made flesh, when one world 
ends and another world begins- the world where it’s possible for 
human beings to be saved because of Christ’s death on the cross. So 
a lot of the symbols that we see here have to do with this idea of 
the Incarnation of God and of Mary’s virginity. What’s astounding is 
the level of realism- the candlestick and the candle, and exactly what 
happens to the smoke when the candle is just snuffed out, it goes 
straight up, and then it curls back and forth on itself. It’s so carefully 
minutely observed. There are places, for example, in that basin and 
the niche on the wall where we see a double shadow because there are 
two slightly different sources of light. So we have incredibly carefully 
observed items, but the space of the room doesn’t make sense. 


Steven: Well, it doesn’t make sense to us since we live after 
Brunelleschi developed a linear perspective in Italy, actually, an idea 
that’s just developing as this painting is being made. Those ideas have 
not been transmitted up to the north yet so the result is that the floor 
is too steep, the space is not mathematically accurate according to the 
rules of linear perspective. 


Beth: We're looking at the top of the table on the side of the table 
at the same time. That bench is rather thin and elongated, but none 
of this is anything negative. What we have in the Renaissance is 
this interest in naturalism, whether you’re Northern Europe and the 
Burgundian Netherlands, or whether you’re in Italy, but a realism 
that’s expressed very differently in each place 


Steven: For me, the distortions of space actually work very well here. 
They create a kind of telescoping that brings me in it creates a kind of 
closeness to the forms and makes this sumptuous interior even more 
available 


Beth: That makes sense given the purpose of this painting which was 
to aid in private devotion. that it would draw you in that you would 
need to spend time focusing on these things which appear to be 
everyday objects but which are also symbols of theological spiritual 
ideas. 


Steven: Imagine what it must have been like to make this painting. 
Imagine holding up the brush with a single hair on it in order to 
render the Virgin Mary’s golden hair, and I think that emphasis on 
making is probably most evident in the panel on the right where we 
see Joseph, Mary’s husband, a carpenter who is in the act of making. 


Beth: He’s surrounded by his tools. So, just like the scene of the 
Annunciation in the center, there’s so much to look at here 


Steven: Art historians have spent a lot of time trying to decipher what 
each object means. We're relatively confident that the object that’s out 
the window and the object that is to Joseph’s right are mouse traps. 


Beth: Saint Augustine said, “That the cross of the Lord was the devil’s 
mousetrap the bait by which he was caught was the Lord’s death.” 


Steven: So, even as we're seeing a painting that is celebrating the 
coming of Christ, we see references to Christ’s death. 
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Workshop of Robert Campin, Annunciation Triptych (Merode Altarpiece), c. 
1427-32, oil on oak panel, open 64.5 x 117.8 cm, central panel 64.1 x 63.2 cm, each 
wing 64.5 x 27.3 cm (The Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/EjhdFc> 


Beth: We also have other references to Christ’s death likely in the 
objects that surround Joseph. We’ve got wood on the floor next to 
him and an ax, and perhaps a reference to the cross that Christ was 
crucified on, or even the fact to me that Joseph is boring holes in wood 
reminds me of the holes from the nail that Christ received in his hands 
and feet. 


Steven: What that workshop reminds me of is that this is an object 
that was made by hand. That this is not an artist who went to the art 
supply store and bought his paints and bought a pre-stretched canvas. 
This is actually painted with oil on panel, and so it is made of what 
it was crafted. I think there is a kind of pride here in the reference to 
Joseph as a carpenter and the artist here as a maker as well. 


Beth: When we look closely at the Joseph panel, we see an open 
doorway and the shadow on the wall is the sort of odd shape. 


Steven: There are all of these wonderfully observed moments. If you 
look at the shutters that are open against the ceiling, you can see nails 
and you can see actually the stain marks from the rest of those nails, 
because of course, naturally, they would be down and outside 


Beth: You can imagine someone in the fifteenth century looking at 
these details, looking at the ax, the wood, the tools, even that object 
that looks like a cross on the work table, and being led from these 
objects to ideas about Joseph and Christ’s sacrifice on the cross and 
humanity’s redemption. 


Steven: If we look through the window, we can see this prosperous 
city with merchants, and people strolling, and goods for sale. The 
mousetrap is out of Joseph’s window because it’s for sale. 


Beth: So there is the naturalism of the Renaissance serving that 
mercantile culture and their interest in things, but also used here to 
eve devotion. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/q1 XOLj7YEMs>. 


67. Brunelleschi, Pazzi Chapel, Florence 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in Pazzi Chapel in 
Florence, Italy. 


Filippo Brunelleschi, Pazzi Chapel, Santa Croce, Florence, begun 1420s, completed 
1460s. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/cLgWWG> 


Steven: One of the great Renaissance spaces is the Pazzi Chapel at 
Santa Croce, and we’re sitting in it, and we’re sitting on a bench that 
lines the wall because this was originally used as a chapter house. 


Beth: ... meaning a meeting room for the monks of Santa Croce. 
Steven: And so they would have sat right where we are sitting. 
Beth: Just off the cloister. 

Steven: Which is the traditional place for the chapter house. 


Beth: So were really looking at something that is a true early 
Renaissance work of architecture by Brunelleschi, although it was 
completed after his death, and we see all of those elements that we 
come to expect of Brunelleschi: the use of pietra serena—the grayish- 
green stone that articulates the decorative elements on the walls. 


Steven: But it also articulates the walls themselves, and the space and 
the dominance of a kind of perfect geometry. 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Beth: We immediately have a sense of rectangles and squares and 
circles and semicircles, but my overwhelming feeling on walking in 
was that I was almost walking into an ancient Roman temple. 


Steven: Ah, okay; so this is very close to a centrally planned space; 
that is to say, something like the Pantheon, and there is an attention 
to the kind of perfect geometries and centrality that we really do 
associate with the ancient world, and so I think you're right. I think 
he’s working very hard to create this classicism, this revival of the 
standards and the ideas of ancient Rome. 


Beth: Lovely fluted pilasters, long walls, and the hemispherical dome 
with an oculus in the center, and windows piercing its sides, so you 
have this really lovely light that comes into the chapel, a dome on 
pendentives, and in the pendentives, those triangular spaces that the 
dome rests on. We see roundels. 


Steven: Terracotta. 


Detail of roundels, interior of Filippo Brunelleschi, Pazzi Chapel, Santa Croce, 
Florence, begun 1420s, completed 1460s. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/cL gSnj> 
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Dome over altar, interior of Filippo Brunelleschi, Pazzi Chapel, Santa Croce, 
Florence, begun 1420s, completed 1460s (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/cLh3n7> 


Steven: These would have been made by Luca della Robbia, who had 
recently perfected the ability to fire at a high enough temperature to 
vitrify. What he used, what we consider modern glazes. 


Beth: Really is that sense of a centrally-planned space. Wanting to 
create a space that wasn’t a basilica. This is a chapter house and not 
a church, but still that desire to work with a centrally-planned space, 
that becomes even more important in the high Renaissance, for artists 
like Bramante and Leonardo da Vinci. 


Steven: You walk into this space and you have this overwhelming 
feeling that you are in a completely constructed, ordered, designed 
environment. This is a space that is rational, where everything is 
subservient to the overall design concept. We’ve been talking about 
this space as if it were a central plan, but it’s not quite. 


Beth: No. 


Steven: It is a little bit broader than it is long, and when you look up 
at that central dome, which is clearly dominant, there are small barrel 
vaults on either side. 


Beth: He took a rectangular space, and made it, as much as possible, 
into a square with a dome on top; two little barrel vaulted spaces on 
either side. 


Steven: And that’s emphasized, not only by the geometry of the 
vaulting but also of the geometry of the paving. The dome clearly 
constructs the space and does give it that overwhelming feeling of 
classicism. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/LKvOhRyiGCY>. 


Dome and arches, interior of Brunelleschi, Pazzi Chapel, Santa Croce, Florence, 
begun 1420s, completed 1460s (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/cLgUdU> 


68. Jan Van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait 


Jan Van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak panel, 82.2 
x 60 cm (National Gallery, London) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 4.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/29hhG6k> 


But is she pregnant? 


Jan van Eyck’s equally enigmatic and iconic Arnolfini Portrait often 
prompts art history newcomers and experts alike to ask: is the female 
figure pregnant? Questions about the presence of pregnancy in the 
portrait are so common that the London National Gallery’s website 
<https://www.nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/jan-van-eyck-the- 
arnolfini-portrait> addresses the issue on the second line of the 
painting’s official explanatory text. 
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Dr. Lane Eagles 


Jan Van Eyck, Dress (detail), The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak 
panel, 82.2 x 60 cm (National Gallery, London), (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 4.0) <https://flic.kr/p/29hhG6k> 


Is the woman in the Arnolfini Portrait pregnant? The short answer is 
no. The illusion is caused because the figure collects her extensive 
skirts and presses the excess fabric to her abdomen where it springs 
outwards and creates a domelike silhouette. Her hand position is 
regularly read by modern viewers as a universal acknowledgment 
of pregnancy, but in the Renaissance this gesture would have been 
understood instead as a sign of adherence to female decorum. Young 
Renaissance women were encouraged to keep their hands demurely 
clasped around their girdles when in public, as this was seen as polite 
and unobtrusive. 
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The issue of pregnancy in the Arnolfini Portrait is a complex one: 
the figure is not literally pregnant, because painting or sculpting 
pregnancy violated the period’s artistic customs—yet pregnancy is 
nevertheless present in the picture. Both pregnancy symbolism and 
expectation are at play within the painting. 


Jan Van Eyck, Oranges (detail left) and carved bedpost depicting Saint Margaret 
atop a dragon (circled in red, detail right), The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera 
and oil on oak panel, 82.2 x 60 cm (National Gallery, London), (photos: Dr. Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 4.0) <https://flic.kr/p/29hhHec> 


Objects alluding to future pregnancy pepper the composition, from 
the ripened fruit arranged on the windowsill to the wooden statuette 
of Saint Margaret, the patron saint of childbirth, who is shown 
overcoming the dragon of heresy on the bedframe. Though it’s 
impossible to sever the question concerning pregnancy from this 
painting, we can answer it by examining both Renaissance pregnancy 
and dress practices. 


Renaissance pregnancy 


The highly-gendered Renaissance world produced widely disparate 
male and female lived experiences. While a man generally married 
in his third or fourth decade, allowing him ample time to grow his 
business or estate, women became brides ideally between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen. Women, therefore, were expected to and did 
spend the majority of their married lives with child. 


Jan Van Eyck, Hands (detail), The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak 
panel, 82.2 x 60 cm (National Gallery, London), (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 4.0) <https://flic.kr/p/27UGpN7> 


Arnolfini’s wife is not pregnant in the picture, but period norms 
assumed she soon would be. Art historian Diane Wolfthal agrees that 
although the woman is not pictured pregnant, “the panel alludes to 
the proper goal of sexual relations through the wife’s protruding 
belly...her gesture...brings attention to her womb,’[1] and argues that 
the few period viewers who came into contact with the Arnolfini 
Portrait would have understood and recognized this signaling. 


Although married Renaissance women spent the majority of their 
premenopausal lives with child, pregnancy itself was rarely 
represented. Artists working across a myriad of media shied away 
from depicting pregnancy, most likely because the condition was 
thought to be indecorous. 


During the Renaissance, when a woman entered into her third 
trimester, she generally remained at home in a ritual called 
confinement. Further, depicting pregnancy admitted a direct link to 
human sexuality. Though procreative intercourse between 
heterosexual married couples was the only church-sanctioned form of 
sexuality in the Renaissance, to portray a married woman pregnant 
was generally seen as improper. 


Rare exceptions exist, such as Raphael’s inscrutable Donna Gravida 
(below), or the Portrait of an Unknown Lady, attributed to Marcus 
Gheeraerts II <https://tinyurl.com/y6zpm9d8> or the peasant woman 
toiling away in the fields in the September page of the Limbourg 
brothers’ Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry. 


Raphael, La Donna Gravida (Portrait of a Woman), c. 1505-06, oil on panel, 66 x 52 
cm (Palazzo Pitti, Florence) 


Detail, Limbourg Brothers, September from Les Trés Riches Heures du duc de Berry, 
f. 9, c. 1412-16 (Musée Condé) 


But even paintings depicting the Visitation—a moment in the Gospel 
of Luke when Mary and Elizabeth meet and both are pregnant (Mary 
with Christ, and Elizabeth with St. John the Baptist)—the two biblical 
heroines are rarely depicted as obviously gestational, though again, 
there are a few exceptions (for example, Rogier van der 
Weyden’s Visitation<https://tinyurl.com/y4su4q72>). 


Another medium that offers a glimpse into Renaissance pregnancy 
and childbirth are birth trays, which were popular gifts for new 
mothers that would include jars and bowls containing soup and 
sweets. 


Francseco Xanto (painter), Cup (for broth) from a birth tray c. 1530, tin glazed 
earthenware, 16.5 cm diameter (Victoria & Albert Museum <http://www. 
vam.ac.uk/content/articles/r/renaissance-childbirth/>) 
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Renaissance dress and gender norms 


While the Arnolfini Portrait foregrounds many domestic objects, dress 
takes center stage. Both outfits in the portrait are ludicrously 
expensive and detailed, but the woman’s clothing outshines her 
husband’s. This excessive disparity in color and yardage is perfectly 
in line with Renaissance fashion and gender difference. Men’s outfits 
tended to be tailored from darker fabrics to signal the wearer’s 
sobriety and lack of vanity. In contrast, Renaissance women’s bodies 
in both images and reality were potent sites of material display. 
An exemplary upper-class wife was required to demonstrate her 
husband’s wealth (through his ability to keep her adorned in the latest 
fashion trends) as well as the couple’s potential fertility. 


Unknown artist, A Bridal Couple, c. 1470, oil on panel, 77.5 x 51 x 8.1 cm (The 
Cleveland Museum of Art) <http://www.clevelandart.org/art/1932.179> 


The woman in the Arnolfini Portrait holds her dress in a way that 
styles her body as seemingly pregnant. This pose is not uncommon 
in depictions of Renaissance women, especially in the Northern 
Renaissance context (see, for example, A Bridal Couplein The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, left). The odd pose was adopted for 
practical purposes: full Renaissance skirting forced women to pick up 
their gowns when they walked. The gesture likewise illuminates the 
wearer’s moneyed status. 
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According to costume historian Ann Hollander, the notorious, 
seemingly pregnant silhouette touted by the woman in The Arnolfini 
Portrait (and countless other images of women created throughout 
the early modern period) connoted elegance and luxury on the part 
of the wearer and her male keeper (for the man it was a swelled 
midsection). The more dramatic a woman’s curves, the more real 
estate to show off exquisitely tailored fabrics. The lifting of skirts 
likewise provided a chance to further showcase wealth by revealing 
contrasting undergarments (such as the blue undergown worn by the 
woman in the Arnolfini Portrait). 


While the woman’s gown does not display an actual pregnancy, it is 
possible that the controversial dress is coded with pregnancy and may 
be read as symbolic of women’s roles in the Renaissance, including 
motherhood. The woman’s ample costume does not conceal or 
describe a pregnancy; however, it is roomy enough to easily host a 
future one without the need for tailoring. Its green hue could also 
connote fecundity, as the color was widely associated with springtime 
and therefore fertility and fruitfulness in the period. Additionally, the 
gown is lined with ermine. Art historian Jacqueline Musacchio has 
argued that martins and weasels in portraits (either alive or skinned) 
may be symbolic of pregnancy or the hope for future pregnancy. 
It is no accident, therefore, that mid-fifteenth century Flemish haute 
couture (high fashion) suggests pregnancy. 


Jan Van Eyck, Cloth gathered on the floor (detail), The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, 
tempera and oil on oak panel, 82.2 x 60 cm (National Gallery, London), (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 4.0) <https://flic.kr/p/27UGr2u> 


A new question 


Perhaps the question we should be asking when considering the 
Arnolfini Portrait is not “is the female figure pregnant?” Instead, 
we can consider why the female figure appears to be pregnant. The 
persistent illusion asks us to consider Renaissance gender roles, as 
well as our own beliefs concerning depictions of women in pre- 
modern art. The woman in the green dress is not meant to be read 
as actually pregnant, yet—more significantly—she lived and died in a 
culture that expected near-constant pregnancy from women. 


Notes: 


[1] Diane Wolfthal, In and out of the Marital Bed: Seeing Sex in 
Renaissance Europe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), pp. 
40-41. 


68. Jan Van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait 


The is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the National Gallery 
in London. 


Jan van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak panel, 82.2 
x 60 cm (National Gallery, London) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/29hhG6k> 


Steven: Were in the National Gallery and we're looking at Jan van 
Eyck’s portrait of... well, I learned this painting as the “Arnolfini 
Wedding Portrait.” 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Beth: So did I. 


Steven: But there’s been a lot of scholarship subsequently, and there’s 
a lot of disagreement over what this painting actually represents. 


Beth: But the National Gallery, which probably represents the most 
authoritative view right now—or the most widely accepted—says that, 
in fact, this is not an actual wedding taking place or being witnessed 
as you and I were taught, but that it’s simply a double portrait of a 
couple who are already married. 


Steven: Some scholars suggested that perhaps it’s a memorial portrait 
and the woman on the right actually had passed away the previous 
year, but that’s only one of a variety of theories. What we do know 
is that whoever is represented here was an Italian merchant, who 
worked in Bruges. 


Beth: Bruges was a thriving economic town in the early fifteenth 
century. 


Steven: His wealth is quite apparent throughout this portrait. 


Beth: In a way, this portrait is about his wealth. Everything from both 
their clothing to the furnishings of the house. 


Steven: Some have suggested that perhaps this is a kind of witnessing 
of the male actually giving a kind of authority to the women in legal 
affairs. 


Beth: I don’t think we'll ever know exactly what this represents. 
The thing is, that it’s seemed to me that it can’t simply be just a 
double portrait because it really looks like something important is 
happening. They’re joining their hands, their shoes are off. 


Steven: Now those all have symbolic value. This is a period when 
there’s tremendous importance put on symbolism, so the shoes being 
off, for instance, as you mentioned is often a reference to a sacred 
event taking place. 


Beth: We have a single candle in the chandelier, which I was taught 
is a symbol of the presence of God, but again, we’re just not really 
sure. But the way that they’re joined together, the way his hand is up, 
perhaps he’s just greeting the visitors who we see in the mirror. 
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Steven: There are two people who are in the doorway, actually, 
wonderfully situated where we would be looking at this painting. 


Beth: It does seem to me like something significant is going on. 
Steven: That there is a kind of witnessing taking place. 


Beth: Yeah, I think that that’s reinforced by the signature that we see 
above the mirror and below the chandelier that says, “Johannes van 
eyck fiut hic” or translated, “Johannes van Eyck was here.” So there 
is that sense of the artist’s presences, the artist witnessing, the artist 
being here in this room with these figures. 


Jan van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak panel, 82.2 
x 60 cm (National Gallery, London) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/27UGpN7> 


Steven: Let’s go about this painting and really look at the different 
elements because there are many things that we do agree about as 
our historians. The mirror in the center is really one of the most 
compelling elements you have, not only in a sense, the greater visual 
reality of this room depicted because we can actually see as if we’re 
standing in the back of the room looking forward, but you can see... 


Beth: ...scenes from the passion of Christ. 


Steven: ...painted on the back pieces of glass panels that are set into 
that wooden frame. 


Beth: I have to say that it’s hard to get a sense of this when you’re 
watching a video or looking at illustrations in a book, but those little 
roundels around the mirror, how big would you say those are? 


Steven: They are, I would say, about half the size of my fingernail. 


Beth: Yeah, they’re tiny. And yet we can make out what scenes from 
the Passion of Christ are represented there, there’s that attention to 
detail and detail painted in enormous clarity that we associate with 
the Northern Renaissance. 


Steven: Some of this painting seems to have been painted with a 
single-hair brush. 


Beth: If you look at the hair of the dog, for example. 


Steven: The dog is an interesting element because you wouldn’t expect 
to see a dog in a formal portrait. How many wedding photographs 
have you seen with a dog in it? 


Beth: Actually, dogs are common symbols in paintings of couples 
because the dog is a symbol of fidelity or loyalty. 


Steven: Of course. There’s tremendous attention that’s been paid to the 
dress of both figures and there’s a kind of curious element because 
they’re wearing fur-lined clothing and yet there is fruit on the tree 
outside. So, it’s a war moment and yet they’re wearing their finest 
winter wear, that’s an issue that has, I think, perplexed art historians. 


Beth: And that fruit on the window sill may also be a symbol or a 
sign I should say, of their wealth since oranges were very expensive 
in Flanders. 


Steven: Some have suggested that that was one of the items that the 
Arnolfini’s actually imported a reference to the source of their wealth. 


Jan Van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak panel, 82.2 
x 60 cm (National Gallery, London) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/29hhHmM> 


Beth: This is a good example of one of the ways that it’s easy to 
misinterpret, it looks as though the scene is taking place in what we 
would think of as the bedroom, in a kind of private space, but in fact, 
bedrooms were not that in the fifteenth century. They were rooms 
where you received visitors. 


Steven: And a symbol of wealth. There are all kinds of symbols of 
wealth here, beyond the oranges if you look at the carpet down on the 
floor, that would have been an example of both taste and wealth. 


Beth: Look at the way those teeny little cuts in the green robe that she 
wears. 


Steven: That’s been frayed out that was very fashionable. 
Beth: And the crispness of the lace that she wears around her head. 


Steven: Now, there’s a mistake that is often made, which is people 
often look at the sort of bulge of her belly and suggest that she’s 
pregnant, but we’re pretty clear that she’s not. 


Beth: Right. 
Steven: This was very much an expression of the fashion of the day. 


Beth: Right and another way that it’s easy to misinterpret based on 
what we know in the twenty-first century. 


Steven: Van Eyck is, I think, critically important not only because of 
the brilliance of his painting, but because he was using oil paint in 
a way that had never really been used before. He was able to create 
a luminous quality, a richness of color that tempera simply couldn’t 
achieve. 


Jan Van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait, 1434, tempera and oil on oak panel, 82.2 
x 60 cm (National Gallery, London) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/29hhGLi> 


Beth: Yeah, and he’s doing this because he’s applying thin, multiple 
layers, or glazes of thinned out oil painting so that each layer is 
translucent and layer, after layer applied, creates these incredibly deep 
rich colors. 


Steven: Which allows him to then produce this rich, luminous, 
incredibly subtle light. Look at the way the light comes into through 
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this room and moves across the faces of the figures, their hands, 
across the furniture. 


Beth: On the chandelier, the little shadow cast by that bottom bar of 
the window. There’s a real love of light here that also is very typical 
of the Northern Renaissance. 


Steven: And the way they can sort of brilliantly pick up a color, like 
on the oranges, for instance, or to find an object such as Arnolfini’s 
shoes. 


Beth: The figures are kind elongated. The base of the room seems very 
cramped, it’s filled with all of these material objects. 


Steven: It’s certainly not perspectivally correct. 


Beth: Right and both of those things, that lack of interest in human 
anatomy and the rational perspective or correct space really tells 
that we’re not in the Italian Renaissance, we’re in the Northern 
Renaissance, that love of texture, the use of oil paint, the attention 
to detail. Van Eyck is a master or ‘the’ master of the Northern 
Renaissance. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/90DhKqFaugQ>. 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Bargello in 
Florence, Italy. 


Donatello, David, c. 1440, bronze, 158 cm (Museo Nazionale de Bargello, Florence) 
(photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/aCygVJ> 
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69. Donatello, David (bronze) 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: We're in the Bargello in Florence, in an enormous vaulted 
room. This is a building that was used for judicial purposes. Now it’s 
a museum. And it holds Donatello’s David, one of the most important 
sculptures of the early Renaissance 


Beth: Important because it was the first free-standing nude sculpture 
since classical antiquity. Quite an achievement. 


Steven: So for 1,000 years, the Christian West had looked to the soul 
as the place to focus. The body was seen as a path to corruption, and 
so it was not to be celebrated. What we’re seeing here is a return to 
Ancient Greece and Rome’s love of the body, its respect for the body, 
which is so evident. 


Beth: It really is. Donatello’s looked back in ancient Greek and Roman 
sculpture also for the position that David is standing in, the position 
of contrapposto, which is a very relaxed pose, where the weight is 
placed on one leg, the other leg is bent. And the figure has— because 
of contrapposto- has a sense of movement. In the Renaissance, this 
figure looked remarkably alive, given the way that medieval sculpture 
had looked for so long. 


Steven: It’s detached from any kind of figural group or any kind of 
architecture. And so there really is a sense of autonomy, as if this 
figure could move forward of its own accord. The figure is referencing 
the classical in another way, as well in its very material nature. This 
is bronze, largely copper with a little bit of tin added to it to give 
it strength. And it’s actually hollow, it’s created through a technique 
which is known as lost-wax casting, which the ancient Romans and 
the ancient Greeks before them had employed. And which had been 
used throughout the medieval period, but not at this scale. And it was 
just in the early Renaissance that artists are beginning to re-explore 
how to create bronze sculptures that are this large. 


Beth: David is very young, and it’s hard not to see a kind of sensuality 
in the way that David puts his hand on his hip and looks down. The 
fact that he’s wearing boots and a hat and is otherwise nude, there’s a 
kind of eroticism here. 


Steven: And that’s especially evident if you look at the fact that David 
is standing on the now severed head of Goliath. In fact, in his right 
hand, he’s holding Goliath’s own sword which David has used. But 
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because he’s standing on that head that pushes his leg up, one of the 
wings of the helmet is just riding up the inner thigh, perhaps a little 
too high, In fact. So there really is a kind of overt sexuality here. It’s 
so interesting because it’s at odds with the civic symbolism of this 
sculpture. This was a sculpture that was really important to the city of 
Florence. And yet, it has this very intimate quality to it. 


Beth: It was seen in the 1460s in the Medici garden. Although we’re 
not exactly sure who commissioned it, it’s likely that it was a Medici. 


Steven: So the Medici palace had a large entranceway, and there was a 
kind of axes that allowed you to see directly into the garden. And this 
would have been visible in the center of it. 


Beth: That’s right. It’s really important for us to remember that to 
the Florentine people, this wasn’t just King David from the Bible. 
There were all sorts of associations. First of all, David in the biblical 
story defeats his enemy- even though he’s the underdog- he defeats 
his enemy with God’s help. The Florentine people felt very much 
identified with David because like David, they had defeated their 
enemy or they- this is how they saw it- they had defeated their 
enemy, the Duke of Milan in this early fifteenth century, with the help 
of God. In fact, they felt blessed and chosen by God and the heirs 
of the ancient Roman Republic. So the subject of David represented 
Florence, the Florentine Republic. 


Steven: So Goliath, in a sense, takes on the role of the Duke of Milan. 
Milan was significantly stronger than Florence, which was a 
mercantile culture, as opposed to a military power. And Florence was, 
of course, a republic whereas Milan was an autocracy. That is, it had a 
single ruler. 


Beth: And so David became a symbol of the Florentine Republic. 
Anyone looking at this sculpture in the Medici garden in the fifteenth 
century would have understood David as a reference to the liberties 
and the freedoms that were so cherished by the Florentine people, and 
had been threatened by the Duke of Milan. 


Steven: On the other hand, you could say that the Medici we usurping 
this civic symbolism for themselves in some ways. And in fact, when 
the Medici were run out of town, this sculpture was actually taken to 
the signoria, that is to the town hall, and made a public sculpture. And 
so there is really the sense of the investment of this culture in this 
story. 


Beth: Right. And so by having it in the Medici garden, appropriating 
this symbol of the city and all that was great about the city, Medici 
were appropriating that for themselves. 


Steven: So here in this sculpture is this embodiment of the promise of 
a long rule. David will grow up to be king, to have been enormously 
wise. And in a sense, it was a perfect kind of story for the Medici to 
put forward as a representation, not only the city but specifically of 
their own rule within the city. 


Beth: Right. So they’re sort of identifying themselves as the city of 
Florence. Identifying themselves with youthfulness, with King David, 
and with all that’s great about the Florentine Republic. 


Donatello, David, c. 1440, bronze, 158 cm (Museo Nazionale de Bargello, Florence) 
(photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/aCvAB8> 


Steven: And although this is a sculpture that’s about war, the symbols 
are clearly about David and peace, and the Medici and peace. David 
wears a soft hat as opposed to the helmet of war that Goliath wears. 
David has severed Goliath’s head with Goliath’s own battle-hardened 
sword. If you look at that sword closely, you can see that there are 
notches out of it. It’s been in many, many battles. David needs to 
borrow it in order to sever that head. But in David’s other hand, in 
his left hand, he holds a rock. Presumably, the rock that he used in 
the slingshot to actually fell the giant in the first place. But I think 
it’s interesting that Donatello here, a sculptor, is actually portraying 
that rock as, in a sense, the opposing weapon to the sword. That is 
a material that Donatello, as a sculptor, often carves. He works in 
marble as often as he does in bronze, perhaps more often. And so 
are these, in a sense, the two weapons of the two cities? Either the 
violence of Milan versus the culture of Florence? 


Beth: The iconography, all of the meanings, David and what that 
meant to the city of Florence, that eroticism, or even the homo- 
eroticism, art historians are not really sure about all of those 
meanings for the fifteenth-century Florentine people. Some art 
historians have even suggested that the identification of this figure 
as David is not even completely secure. That it could also have been 
read as Mercury. So we see it in a complicated way, and it’s quite 
likely that the people of Florence, in the fifteenth century, saw it in 
a complicated way and had multiple readings of it. Steven: It’s an 
important reminder that art history itself is a process of trying to 
restore meaning and understand meaning through the lens of time. 


Beth: It is, after all, 600 years old. 


Steven: That’s right. But nevertheless, it is one of the great sculptures 
that really embodies so many of the ideals and so many of the 
concerns of the fifteenth century. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/6kUUJJV_MNA>. 


70. Alberti, Palazzo Rucellai, Florence 


Leon Battista Alberti, Palazzo Rucellai, oblique view, c. 1446-51, Florence (Italy) 
(photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/qeaVVQ> 


Humanist architecture for a private home 


By 1450, the skyline of Florence was dominated by Brunelleschi’s 
dome. Although Brunelleschi had created a new model for church 
architecture based on the Renaissance’s pervasive philosophy, 
Humanism, no equivalent existed for private dwellings. 
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Christine Zapella 


In 1446, Leon Battista Alberti, whose texts On Painting and On 
Architecture established the guidelines for the creation of paintings 
and buildings that would be followed for centuries, designed a façade 
that was truly divorced from the medieval style, and could finally be 
considered quintessentially Renaissance: the Palazzo Rucellai. Alberti 
constructed the facade of the Palazzo over a period of five years, from 
1446-1451; the home was just one of many important commissions 
that Alberti completed for the Rucellais—a wealthy merchant family. 


Three tiers 


Like traditional Florentine palazzi, the facade is divided into three 
tiers. But Alberti divided these with the horizontal entablatures that 
run across the facade (an entablature is the horizontal space above 
columns or pliasters). The first tier grounds the building, giving it a 
sense of strength. This is achieved by the use of cross-hatched, or 
rusticated stone that runs across the very bottom of the building, as 
well as large stone blocks, square windows, and portals of post and 
lintel construction in place of arches. 


The overall horizontality of this facade is called “trabeated” 
architecture, which Alberti thought was most fitting for the homes 
of nobility. Each tier also decreases in height from the bottom to top. 
On each tier, Alberti used pilasters, or flattened engaged columns, 
to visually support the entablature. On the first tier, they are of the 
Tuscan order. On the second and third tiers, Alberti used smaller 
stones to give the feeling of lightness, which is enhanced by the 
rounded arches of the windows, a typically Roman feature. Both of 
these tiers also have pilasters, although on the second tier they are of 
the Ionic order, and on the third they are Corinthian. The building is 
also wrapped by benches that served, as they do now, to provide rest 
for weary visitors to Florence. 


The Palazzo Rucellai actually had four floors: the first was where the 
family conducted their business; the second floor, or piano nobile, 
was where they received guests; the third floor contained the family’s 
private apartments; and a hidden fourth floor, which had few 
windows and is invisible from the street, was where the servants 
lived. 
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Alberti (?), Loggia Rucellai (now glassed in), c. 1446-51, Florence (Italy) (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/pWFevb> 


The loggia 


In addition to the facade, Alberti may have also designed an adjacent 
loggia (a covered colonnaded space) where festivities were held. The 
loggia may have been specifically built for an extravagant 1461 
wedding that joined the Rucellai and Medici families. It repeats the 
motif of the pilasters and arches found on the top two tiers of the 
palazzo. The loggia joins the building at an irregularly placed, not 
central, courtyard, which was probably based on Brunelleschi's 
Ospedale degli Innocenti. 
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The influence of ancient Rome 


In many ways, this building is very similar to the Colosseum, which 
Alberti saw in Rome during his travels in the 1430s. The great Roman 
amphitheater is also divided into tiers. More importantly, it uses 
architectural features for decorative purposes rather than structural 
support; like the engaged columns on the Colosseum, the pilasters on 
the facade of the Rucellai do nothing to actually hold the building up. 
Also, on both of these buildings, the order of the columns changes, 
going from least to most decorative as they ascend from the lowest to 
the highest tier. 


The Palazzo Rucellai has many features in common with the Palazzo 
Medici, which was constructed a few years before, not far from 
Alberti’s building. The Palazzo Medici is also divided into three 
horizontal planes that decrease in heaviness from bottom to top. 


But there are subtle differences that betray the intents of the patrons. 
The bottom tier of the Palazzo Medici, built for Cosimo il Vecchio 
de’ Medici by Michelozzo, resembles the stone of the Palazzo Vecchio 
(left), the seat of the political power of Florence, with which Cosimo 
intentionally wanted to associate himself. It also employs the same 
type of windows. 


Arnolfo di Cambio (initial design), Palazzo Vecchio, 13th and 14th centuries, 
Florence (Italy) (photo: Colby Blaisdell, CC BY 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/4LR8JC> 
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Because Michelozzo used this medieval building as a model, whereas 
Alberti looked to ancient Rome, the Palazzo Medici is not truly 
Humanist in its conception and lacks the geometric proportion, grace, 
and order of the Palazzo Rucellai. The top tier of the Palazzo Medici is 
almost entirely plain, whereas Alberti continued to use architectural 
features for ornamentation throughout his design. 


Michelozzo, Palazzo Medici, 1445-60, Florence (Italy) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 


The main difference between the Palazzo Rucellai and other palazzi 
was Alberti’s reliance on ancient Rome. This may have reflected 
Giovanni Rucellai’s pretensions for his family. Rome was the seat of 
the papacy, and though Rucellai was not a cleric, he claimed to have 
descended from a Templar. The Palazzo Rucellai went on to influence 
the design for the homes of many clerics, such as the famous Palazzo 
Piccolomini that was built for Pope Pius II in Pienza by Bernardo 
Rossellino. 


This is a conversation conducted outside the Palazzo Rucellai in Florence, 
Italy. 


Leon Battista Alberti, Palazzo Rucellai, c. 1446-51, Florence (Italy) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/qbWXUw> 


Steven: Just a few years after the Medici Palace was completed, and 
only a few blocks away, one of the other wealthiest families in 
Florence, built a palace. 


Beth: Well there was a whole boom in palace building after the Medici 
built their palace. And so we’re looking at the Palazzo Rucellai, whose 
architect was the famous Alberti. Now Alberti was a brilliant 
humanist. He wrote an important book on architecture, in addition to 
his famous book on painting. 


Steven: Alberti’s On Architecture is probably the most important 
treatise on architecture after the 10 books of architecture by the 
ancient Roman Vitruvius. 


Beth: Right, which it had only been discovered a few decades earlier. 
So, there’s this whole revival of ancient Roman architecture. And we 
see that a little bit in the Medici Palace, but we see it really here in the 
Rucellai Palace by Alberti. 
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70. Palazzo Rucellai, Alberti 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: What’s fascinating is that Alberti is looking back to Vitruvius’s 
ancient work, seeing this standardized vocabulary, and employing it 
in a self-conscious way, that is announcing its historicism. 


Beth: Announcing its looking back to ancient Roman architecture. 
Alberti had been in Rome, he had studied ancient Roman architecture. 


Steven: And the classicism is not coming through only in the 
individual elements, but also in the emphasis on measure and 
harmony. Giovanni Rucellai came from a wealthy Florentine family, 
of wool manufacturers. 


Beth: Like most wealthy Florentines, that’s how they made their 
money. 


Steven: At this particular moment in Florentine history, it was 
important that Rucellai express his loyalty to the Medici family. 
Alberti was clearly referencing the Medici Palace, and you can see 
that in the organization of the facade, into three primary stories. 
But there are also really important differences, and you can see that 
especially in the masonry. For example, this building is much more 
delicate, gone is that heavy, dark, rusticated masonry that we saw in 
the earlier building. 


Alberti, Palazzo Rucellai, right side, c. 1446-51, Florence (Italy) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/qeaYH}> 
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Beth: Right, that gave the impression of the Medici Palace as being 
almost like a fortress, and recalling the Palazzo Vecchio. 


Steven: This building feels much more intellectual in its geometry, its 
lightness, it’s sense of the cerebral. 


Beth: So we see more classical elements here than we saw in the 
Medici Palace. We have pilasters, rounded arches, although we did 
see that also in the Medici Palace. But in-between the stories, instead 
of just a string course, we have more classical entablature, which 
gives us a sense of horizontality and which is filled with decorative 
patterns, between the ground floor and the first floor. We see a Medici 
device, of a diamond ring with three feathers coming out of it, and 
between the second floor and the third floor, we see a device of the 
Rucellai family, of a sail that appears to be blowing in the wind. 


Alberti, Palazzo Rucellai, detail with frieze of Rucellai sails, c. 1446-51, Florence 
(Italy) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: If you start at the bottom, just like the Medici Palace, there are 
benches on the ground floor, which is an invitation for the citizens of 
the city to come and rest. 


Beth: So the ground floor, very much feels like the ground floor. It has 
a sense of weightiness, that comes from that diamond pattern. 


Steven: And as you move up the facade, there are three sets of 
pilasters. Each with different capitals. At the bottom, you see 
variations of the Tuscan traditions, or of the simplest heaviest. Above 
that a form of the Ionic, and then at the top, Corinthian. 


Beth: And we see that differentiation of orders, also if we go to the 
Colosseum in Rome, where at the bottom we have the Tuscan. The 
middle story is decorated with the Ionic order, and at the top with 
the Corinthian. So, Alberti is clearly looking at ancient Rome and 
architecture. 


Steven: But the building’s emphasis is not vertical, even though you’ve 
got the pilasters moving from top to bottom. Because those pilasters 
are interrupted by these very elaborate entablatures that really 
emphasize the horizontality, the grounded quality of the building. 


Beth: Now the building was never finished. About two-thirds of what 
Alberti intended is there. And you can see it’s unfinished on the right 
side, and so there would have been a third entrance. 


Steven: Alberti did more than simply the facade. The structure was 
remodeled on the inside, joining a number of pre-existing 
independent structures. 


Beth: Now Alberti may also have designed the Loggia, that is caddy- 
cornered to the Palazzo, the palace. This is an open space, with round 
arches, beautiful columns with Corinthian capitals and pilasters on 
the interior wall, also very classicizing. This loggia may in fact have 
been built to commemorate a wedding between a member of the 
Medici family and the Rucellai family. So a joining of these two 
powerful Florentine families. 


Alberti(?), Loggia Rucellai, oblique view, c. 1446-51, Florence Italy (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/pWFevb> 


Steven: Actually it’s important to note, that it’s no longer an open 
loggia, it’s now got a glass covering, and it’s actually a shoe store. 
But originally it would have been an open space that would have 
protected people as they walked through. And reminds us, that even 
the palace, is seen a kind of civic good. That this was adding to the 
beauty and harmony of the city. 


Beth: Well we can see the building of the Palazzo, of the loggia, of this 
piazza in front, as part of the beautification of the city. that happened 
in the fifteenth century. That civic pride that led the people of Florence 
to be interested in beautifying their city, with great works of sculpture 
and architecture. 


Steven: So, here in the middle of the fifteenth century, in the center of 
Florence, we have this invention of what humanism looks like, applied 
to domestic architecture. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/MHuUBkyF8KI>. 


71. Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with 


In this painting by Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with Two 
Angels—a variation on the Madonna and Child Enthroned (see Giotto 
or Cimabue) that artists have been painting for hundreds of 
years—halos virtually disappear. 
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Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with Two Angels, c. 1460-65, tempera on 
panel, 95 x 63.5 cm (Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 
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Two Angels 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Mary’s hands are clasped in prayer, and both she and the Christ child 
appear lost in thought, but otherwise, the figures have become so 
human that we almost feel as though we are looking at a portrait. The 
angels look especially playful, and the one in the foreground seems 
like he might giggle as he looks out at us. 


The delicate swirls of transparent fabric that move around Mary’s 
face and shoulders are a new decorative element that Lippi brings to 
Early Renaissance painting—something that will be important to his 
student, Botticelli. However, the modeling of Mary’s form—from the 
bulk and solidity of her body to the careful folds of drapery around 
her lap—reveal Masaccio’s influence. 


The changing status of the artist 


Fra Filippo Lippi was an important painter after the death of Masaccio 
in 1428 (remember Masaccio dies at the young age of 27). Here’s a 
great story told by Vasari about Lippi, who was also a monk: 


It is said that Fra Filippo was so lustful that he would 
give anything to enjoy a woman he wanted if he thought 
he could have his way, and if he couldn’t buy what he 
wanted, then he would cool his passion by painting her 
portrait and reasoning with himself. His lust was so 
violent that when it took hold of him he could never 
concentrate on his work. Because of this, when he was 
doing something for Cosimo de’ Medici, Cosimo had him 
locked in so he wouldn’t wander off. After he had been 
confined for a few days, Fra Filippo’s amorous, or rather 
animal, instincts drove him one night to seize a pair of 
scissors, make a rope from his own bedsheets, and escape 
through a window to pursue his own pleasures for days 
on end! 


So Lippi runs away from his patron, “to pursue his own pleasures; but 
he HAD to run away since Cosimo (his patron) had him locked up! 
Now, could you lock up Picasso and say “you must finish this painting 
by next week?” Of course not, art is not made that way—according 
to our contemporary understanding of art, artists need to be inspired; 
they can’t be ordered to create, the way you would order a pizza or a 


birthday cake. 
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What Vasari’s story is really about is a change in the status of the 
artist—and a related change in the way people are thinking about 
art. Art is beginning to be thought of not just as something made 
by a skilled worker, but something that comes from an “inspired” 
place—from someone who is especially gifted. According to the rest of 


the story, Cosimo de Medici (Lippi’s patron) learned that artists need 
to be treated with respect—a sign of the changing status of the artist in 
the Renaissance——from skilled laborer to respected professional and 
intellectual. 


Detail, Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with Two Angels, c. 1460-65, tempera on panel, 95 x 63.5 cm (Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 


NC-SA 2.0) 


71. Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with 
Two Angels 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


This is a conversation conducted in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, Italy. 


CE 


Beth: We're in the Uffizi looking at Fra Filippo Lippi’s Madonna and 
Child With Angels. It’s so fun to see this painting after coming from 
the first room in the Uffizi, which has three giant paintings covered in 
gold from the 1300s, of the Madonna and Child. 
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Steven: Those are so solemn and so steeped in medieval tradition and 
this is so playful. 


Beth: And so, in the fifteenth century, here we have a Madonna and 
Child that’s really humanist in its approach. 
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Steven: It’s interesting because the other paintings really are very 
somber, but there is a somber note here too, in Mary’s foreknowledge 
of the fate of her son. Nevertheless, the rest of the painting feels very 
playful and even her youth and beauty really carry the day. 
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Beth: Well, and gone are those Byzantine elongations of the face 
and the hands. She looks like a real woman, who you might see on 
the streets of Florence. A very beautiful woman, but a real woman 
nonetheless. Not only that, but the angels look like children that you 
might see playing on the streets of Florence. It always has seemed to 
be as though Lippi, when he wanted a model for the angels, went out 
and found a couple of kids playing in the street and brought them into 
his studio and made them pose. Look at that angel in the foreground, 
who supports the Christ child and turns around and looks up at us 
with a really playful smile. 
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Steven: It’s almost mischievous. Lippi is actually being incredibly 
mischievous himself. When we look at the other angel, it’s only 
the lower half of his face peeking out below Christ’s arm. It’s sort 
nen geese wa ae se ee Te, ie of ridiculous. I mean, you would never have an artist, during the 
medieval period, do something like that. 


Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with two Angels, c. 1460-1465, tempera on 
panel, 95 x 63.5 cm (Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 
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Lippi, Madonna and Child with two Angels (detail), c. 1460-1465, tempera on panel, 
95 x 63.5 cm (Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) 


Beth: Look what’s happened to Mary’s halo. Here we are, we're 
moving toward the High Renaissance, where we'll have the complete 
disappearance of the halo with Leonardo da Vinci, but here with Fra 
Filippo Lippi, the halo is becoming just a simple circle that we can 
just barely make out, above Mary’s face and also around Christ. Those 
obvious symbols of divinity, of holiness I think, felt very much out 
of place for Fra Filippo Lippi. He wanted to create an image of the 
Madonna and Child With Angels, that looked very earthly and very 
natural and very real. 


Steven: The frame on this window almost becomes the frame of the 
painting itself. It seems to me that there’s this self-conscious aligning 
of the frame of the painting and the frame of the window. There’s the 
concede that the landscape is seen through a window, but I think that 
he’s suggesting that the frame of the canvas is a frame that we look 
into as if we look into the window as well. 


Beth: That landscape behind her, rendered with atmospheric 
perspective, also looks very real. I think back to the Cimabue or the 
Duccio, with that flat gold background, the gold of a heavenly space. 
Here, Mary very much represented as a figure who we can relate 
to here on earth. My favorite passage in the painting is actually the 
translucent fabric that she wears in her hair and the amazing lines 
and curves as that winds down around her neck and comes down in 
front of her. Even the curls that we see in Christ’s hair, there’s this 
love of beautiful curling shapes. We know that Fra Filippo Lippi was 
the teacher of Botticelli. When I look at that, I can see that. 


Lippi, Madonna and Child with two Angels (detail), c. 1460-1465, tempera on panel, 
95 x 63.5 cm (Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) 


Steven: That emphasis on the decorative. 


Beth: And on beautiful sensuous lines. There’s a kind of sensuality 
here that I think is hard to deny. Clearly, yes, the Madonna and child 
with the angels, but a real love of the beauty of the things that we can 
see without eyes. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/Ly2-n1KqNko>. 


72. Botticelli, Birth of Venus 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Sandro Botticelli, The Birth of Venus, 1483-85, tempera on panel, 68 x 109 5/8” (172.5 x 278.5 cm) (Galeria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence, Italy. 


Beth: We’re in probably the most crowded gallery at the Uffizi here 
in Florence. This is the room that contains Botticelli’s fabulously 
beautiful Birth of Venus. 


Steven: And you can hear the hubbub around us. But it’s interesting 
that the Birth of Venus is a painting that we actually know very little 
about. We don’t know who it was painted for. We don’t know where 
it was originally intended to be seen; the subject—a full length, nude 
female—is highly unusual, especially for the fifteenth century. 
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Beth: We do see nudes in medieval art and even in Renaissance art 
before this. But the nudes are usually Adam and Eve. 


Steven: And beginning in the fifteenth century, artists do begin to 
experiment with introducing heroic male nudity within a biblical 
context. Think, for instance, of Donatello’s David. But here we have 
something exceptional. This is an almost life-size, full-length, female 
nude that is fully pagan in its subject matter. (Pagan here refers to the 
polytheistic religion of the ancient Greek and Roman world.) 


Beth: Pagan and undoubtedly, the goddess of love (Venus). Although 
the artists of the Renaissance are looking back to ancient Greek 
and Roman sculpture, many of which were nudes, they’ve in the 
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past transformed them into a Christian biblical subject. Here Venus 
remains Venus. 


Steven: In fact, nudity in Christian art was often an expression of 
something traumatic. We see Christ almost nude on the cross. Or 
we see the sinful being led into hell. What makes this painting so 
exceptional is that it is perhaps one of the first almost life-size 
representations of a female nude that is fully mythological in its 
subject matter. 


Beth: She covers her body very much the way Eve covered hers when 
she was expelled from the Garden of Eden, but here we have a gesture 
of modesty, not one of shame. Venus floats on a seashell. She’s born 
from the sea. 


Steven: And because we're talking about Classical mythology she can 
be born fully grown. 


Beth: And here she is blown by the west wind Zephyr, and we see his 
body entwined with the body of Chloris. 


Zephyr and Chloris, detail of Botticelli, The Birth of Venus, 1483-85, tempera on 
panel (Galeria degli Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: On the right, we see an attendant who is ready to wrap the 
newborn goddess. Although, all of these figures clearly represent 
Botticelli’s incredibly sophisticated understanding of the human body. 
Look at the wonderful sway of Venus or the complex intertwining of 
the two figures on the left. Despite the fact that we see a very deep 
space the canvas feels flat. This is the result of a number of things. For 
one thing, the emphasis on pattern. Botticelli has strewn the left side 
of the canvas with flowers which are very close to the foreground. 
On the right side, we have flowers again but now, they’re part of the 
dress worn by the attendant and part of the cloth that she carries. The 
rhythmic alternation of light and dark in the scallop shell seems to 
push the back forward. Even the little v’s that refer to the waves of 
the sea create a sense of two-dimensionality. So that the entire canvas, 
although depicting a deep space is also so heavily patterned that it 
reminds us of its own two-dimensionality. 


Detail of Botticelli, The Birth of Venus, 1483-85, tempera on panel (Galeria degli 
Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: The figures all occupy the same plane. That is, one figure isn’t 
behind another or deeper in space than another, and so it does read 
very “flatly” I would also argue that although Botticelli does have an 
understanding of human anatomy—and we can see that clearly in the 
body of Venus or in the figure of the west wind, or the way that we 
see the drapery wrapping around the figure of the nymph on the right 
the figures are weightless—they don’t stand firmly on the ground the 
way that we often expect Renaissance figures to stand. The figure of 
Venus forms this serpentine shape that actually, I think, would be an 
impossible way to stand. 


Steven: Certainly when you're surfing to shore on a seashell. Look, for 
example, at the way that the artist has highlighted her golden hair 
with actual lines of gold, gold that also appears in the foliage to the 
upper right and that can be seen in the trunks of the trees that form 
the grove at the right. 


Beth: As Venus tilts her head slightly, her hair blows in the wind and 
surrounds the curve of her body...and is brought down in front of 
her to cover her modestly. Although there may be meaning behind 
this painting that connects Classical mythology to certain Christian 
ideas via a philosophy called Neoplatonism (a philosophy that holds 
that there is a single supreme source of goodness in the universe from 
which all other things descend, and to which they can be reunited), 
what we’re looking at essentially is still a beautiful and erotic image. 
This is a celebration of both beauty and of love, and we can think 
about that in both a secular context and a Christian one. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/K6PBfbkMzFU>. 


73. Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper 


Dr. Beth Harris, Dr. Steven Zucker, and Dr. Nara Hohensee 


“Leonardo imagined, and has succeeded in expressing, 
the desire that has entered the minds of the apostles to 
know who is betraying their Master. So in the face of 
each one may be seen love, fear, indignation, or grief 
at not being able to understand the meaning of Christ; 
and this excites no less astonishment than the obstinate 
hatred and treachery to be seen in Judas.” (Georgio 
Vasari, Lives of the Artists, 1568; translated by George 
Bull) 


Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper, 1498, tempera and oil on plaster (Santa Maria della 
Grazie, Milan) (photo: public domain) 


Subject 


The subject of the Last Supper is Christ’s final meal with his apostles 
before Judas identifies Christ to the authorities who arrest him. The 
Last Supper (a Passover Seder) is remembered for two events: 


Christ says to his apostles, “One of you will betray me,” and the 
apostles react, each according to his own personality. Referring to the 
Gospels, Leonardo depicts Philip asking, “Lord, is it I?” Christ replies, 
“He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray 
me” (Matthew 26). We see Christ and Judas simultaneously reaching 
toward a plate that lies between them, even as Judas defensively backs 
away. 
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Philip (detail), Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper, 1498, tempera and oil on plaster 
(Santa Maria della Grazie, Milan) 


Leonardo also simultaneously depicts Christ blessing the bread and 
saying to the apostles, “Take, eat; this is my body” and blessing the 
wine and saying “Drink from it all of you; for this is my blood of the 
covenant, which is poured out for the forgiveness of sins” (Matthew 
26). These words are the founding moment of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist (the miraculous transformation of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ). 
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Detail, Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper, 1498, tempera and oil on plaster (Santa 
Maria della Grazie, Milan) 


Apostles identified 


Leonardo’s Last Supper is dense with symbolic references. Attributes 
identify each apostle. For example, Judas Iscariot is recognized both 
as he reaches toward a plate beside Christ (Matthew 26) and because 
he clutches a purse containing his reward for identifying Christ to 
the authorities the following day. Peter, who sits beside Judas, holds a 
knife in his right hand, foreshadowing that Peter will sever the ear of 
a soldier as he attempts to protect Christ from arrest. 


Suggestions of the heavenly 


The balanced composition is anchored by an equilateral triangle 
formed by Christ’s body. He sits below an arching pediment that, if 
completed, traces a circle. These ideal geometric forms refer to the 
renaissance interest in Neo-Platonism (an element of the humanist 
revival that reconciles aspects of Greek philosophy with Christian 
theology). In his allegory, “The Cave,” the Ancient Greek philosopher 
Plato emphasized the imperfection of the earthly realm. Geometry, 
used by the Greeks to express heavenly perfection, has been used by 
Leonardo to celebrate Christ as the embodiment of heaven on earth. 


Leonardo rendered a verdant landscape beyond the windows. Often 
interpreted as paradise, it has been suggested that this heavenly 
sanctuary can only be reached through Christ. 


The twelve apostles are arranged as four groups of three and there are 
also three windows. The number three is often a reference to the Holy 
Trinity in Catholic art. In contrast, the number four is important in 
the classical tradition (e.g. Plato’s four virtues). 
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Christ (detail), Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper, 1498, tempera and oil on plaster 
(Santa Maria della Grazie, Milan) 


The Last Supper in the Early Renaissance 
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Andrea del Castagno, Last Supper, 1447, tempera on plaster (Sant’Apollonia, 
Florence) 


Andrea del Castagno’s Last Supper (1447) is typical of the Early 
Renaissance. The use of linear perspective in combination with ornate 
forms such as the sphinxes on the ends of the bench and the marble 
paneling tend to detract from the spirituality of the event. In contrast, 
Leonardo simplified the architecture, eliminating unnecessary and 
distracting details so that the architecture can instead amplify the 
spirituality. The window and arching pediment even suggest a halo. 
By crowding all of the figures together, Leonardo uses the table as 
a barrier to separate the spiritual realm from the viewer’s earthly 
world. Paradoxically, Leonardo’s emphasis on spirituality results in a 
painting that is more naturalistic than Castagno’s. 


Backstory 


During World War II, in August of 1943, the Allies launched a massive 
bombing campaign on Milan and its outskirts. The explosions and the 
ensuing fires killed over 700 people and destroyed many of the city’s 
most important buildings and monuments, including a significant 
portion of Santa Maria delle Grazie. Miraculously, the wall with the 
painting survived, probably because it had been shored up with 
sandbags and mattresses, but the roof of the refectory was blown 
off and the other walls were decimated. For several months, the Last 
Supper remained exposed to the elements, covered only with a tarp, 
until the refectory (the dining room of the monastery where the 
Last Supper was painted) was rebuilt and a team of restorers began 
working to preserve and restore the painting. 


Bartholomew, James Minor, and Andrew (detail), Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper, 
1498, tempera and oil on plaster (Santa Maria della Grazie, Milan) 


But Leonardo’s work was already in a sad state well before bombs 
threatened to destroy it completely. Soon after it was completed on 
February 9, 1498, it began to deteriorate. Because Leonardo sought 
greater detail and luminosity than could be achieved with traditional 
fresco, he covered the wall with a double layer of dried plaster. Then, 
borrowing from panel painting, he added an undercoat of lead white 
to enhance the brightness of the oil and tempera that was applied 
on top. This experimental technique allowed for chromatic brilliance 
and extraordinary precision but because the painting is on a thin 
exterior wall, it amplified the effects of humidity, and the paint failed 
to properly adhere to the wall. Mold grew between the paint and 
the surface, and the presence of moisture caused constant peeling. 
By the second half of the sixteenth century, Giovanni Paulo Lomazzo 
stated that “the painting is all ruined.” The first restoration efforts took 
place beginning in 1726, and over the centuries they were followed by 
several more. 


Over the past five hundred years the painting’s condition has been 
seriously compromised by these early restoration efforts, as well as 
by its location (the church is in an area prone to severe flooding); the 
materials and techniques Leonardo used; occupation by Napoleon’s 
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army (who stabled horses in the refectory and reportedly lobbed 
bricks at the apostles’ heads); humidity, dust, and air pollution; and, 
most recently, the cumulative effect of crowding tourists. 


After the destruction wrought by the bombing in World War IL, 
restorers covered the painting with a thick layer of shellac (a kind 
of resin) in order to combat the moisture problems and keep the 
paint from peeling. They then began scraping away some of the 
layers of paint that had been applied over the years, uncovering 
what they believed to be Leonardo’s original brushstrokes. Finally, 
in 1977, the Italian government teamed with private corporations 
to fund a massive project to fully uncover the original painting. It 
took head restorer Pinin Brambilla Barcilon over twenty years to 
complete the effort, meticulously scraping away at the painting’s 
surface centimeter by centimeter with surgical tools and microscope. 
In 1999, when the fully restored painting—in its new, climate- 
controlled environment—was officially unveiled, critics around the 
globe argued = <http://articles.chicagotribune.com/1999-03-03/news/ 
9903030137_1_paintings-in-western-civilization-elements-for- 
several-months-restoration> as to whether it is now true to the 
original, or irrevocably deformed, as only about 42.5% of the present 
surface is Leonardo’s work, 17.5% is lost, and the remaining 40% was 
added by previous restorers. (Most of this repainting can be found in 
the painting’s wall hangings and ceiling). 


The Last Supper is a prime example of how public and professional 
attitudes toward restoration efforts are not only often contentious, 
but change over time. Whereas in the nineteenth century and earlier, 
restorations focused on overpainting in order to present the illusion 
of a perfectly finished work, modern approaches tend to favor the 
exposure of missing pieces, and to make all additions visible and 
explicit. The current version of the Last Supper resembles little of 
what Leonardo created in 1498, but it makes visible the painting’s 
miraculous and tortured history. 


Condition statistics 


Number of years after its completion that deterioration 
was noted: 18 

Number of bombs that have hit the refectory: 1 

Number of years needed to complete the recent 
conservation project: 22 

Number of years that Leonardo needed to complete the 
painting: 4 

Number of research 
conservation project: 60 
Number of hours spent on the conservation project: 
50,000 

Percentage of the surface that is lost: 17.5 

Percentage of the surface painted during the seven 
previous restorations: 40 

Percentage of the surface that was painted by Leonardo: 
42.5 


studies produced during 


Backstory by Dr. Naraelle Hohensee 


73. Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Leonardo da Vinci, Last Supper, oil, tempera, fresco, 1495-98. Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan (photo: Wikimedia Commons, https://tinyurl.com/yycvnzb5) 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Santa Maria delle 
Grazie in Milan, Italy. 


Steven: Were in Santa Maria della Grazie, in Milan, looking at 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper. 


Beth: And we’re in the room where the monks would eat, their 
refectory, and so several times a day, the monks would come in there 
and eat silently, and be able to look up at Leonardo’s Last Supper. 


Steven: It’s an ideal place, of course, for this particular subject. And 
not an uncommon one. 
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Beth: So let’s talk about the story. At the last supper, Christ says, “One 
of you will betray me? to his twelve apostles. 


Steven: And one of the ways that this painting is often read is as a 
reaction to that moment. That is, this is not the moment when Christ 
utters that, but the moment after, when the reaction takes place. These 
are his closest followers and so this is terribly shocking. So what we 
see is this incredible set of reactions from the apostles around the 
table. 


Beth: So that’s one way we can understand the fresco, but there’s 
another aspect of the narrative. 
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Steven: Which is, in some ways, even more important. Christ, you can 
see, is reaching towards both a glass of wine and towards bread. This 
is the institution of the sacrament. 


Beth: The sacrament of the Eucharist, we might know it as Holy 
Communion, where Christ says, “Take this bread, for this is my body. 
Take this wine, for this is my blood, and remember me.” And you can 
see that he reaches out toward the bread and the wine. 


Steven: But what’s interesting is that Christ’s hand is widely spread. 
So it seems as if he’s reaching towards the wine, but at the same 
time, he’s reaching toward a bowl. And at the same moment, Judas is 
reaching towards that same bowl. 


Beth: Judas is the one who’s going to betray Christ. He’s been paid 30 
pieces of silver by the Romans. And you can see, he’s grasped that bag 
of silver in his right hand, as he pulls away from Christ, his face cast 
in shadow. 


Steven: But he’s pulling away at the same time that he’s still reaching 
out to the bowl, and that’s one of the ways that Christ identifies who 
will betray him, the person who shares, who dips with him in that 
bowl. It’s interesting because the history of the art history about this 
painting is really about scholars arguing about what moment this is. 


Beth: But I think there are all of these moments here and the apostles 
could, just as easily, be understood as reacting to Christ’s words, “one 
of you will betray me” as they could to Christ saying, “Take the bread, 
for this is my body and take the wine, for this is my blood.” So, 
Leonard tells us several moments in this story, and at the same time, 
gives us a sense of the divine, eternal importance of this story. We 
would never mistake this for 13 people having dinner. We know this is 
the Last Supper. We know that this is an important moment, without 
any of the obvious symbols of the divine that we would have in the 
early Renaissance, like the halo. 


Steven: The figures, themselves, are monumental in this space, and too 
crowded for that table, creating a kind of energy, a kind of chaos, that 
surrounds the perfection, the solemnity, the geometry of Christ. 


Beth: That’s right. Christ forms an equilateral triangle. His head is in 
the center of a circle. The window that frames his head reads as a halo. 
There’s that calm center. Then, human beings with all of their faults, 
and fears, and worries, around that divine center. 


Steven: This is Leonardo da Vinci, who is thinking about mathematics, 
he’s thinking about science, he’s thinking about the integration of all 
of these things. 


Beth: If we look at earlier images of the Last Supper, there’s lots 
of room at the table, there’s lots of decorations in the room. What 
Leonardo does is he simplifies everything and focuses us on those 
figures and their gestures, and by making it so there’s no room behind 
the table, the figures take up so much space, it’s separating our world 
from the world of Christ and the apostles. There’s no way for us to 
enter that space. 


Steven: In fact, there’s no way for them to move into our space. There 
really is this demarcation. 


Beth: In versions of the Last Supper that Leonardo would have seen 
in Florence, Judas is sitting on the opposite side of the table. By 
putting Judas with the other apostles, he does use the table as a barrier 
between our world and the world of the apostles. 


Steven: Let’s look at those faces for just a moment. Christ is so serene, 


his eyes are down, one hand is up, one hand is down. To his right 
is a group of three, and there is Judas, who’s facing away from us 
in shadow. His neck is turned, reminding us that night he will hang 
himself. Now as he pulls away, Saint Peter, Christ's protector, rushes 
in. He’s got a knife that he holds around his back. He comes in, 
seeming to say almost, “who is it? I need to defend you.” 


Beth: The third figure in that group with Judas and Peter would be 
Saint John, who looks very resigned and closes his eyes. And that’s 
the tradition in paintings of the Last Supper. My favorite three figures 
are the figures on the far right. Leonardo was very interested in 
using the body to reveal the soul, to reveal one’s internal nature. But 
Leonardo’s creating these four groups of three, that idea of knitting 
the figures together, overlapping them with one another, creating all 
this drama. 


Steven: And creating tensions and contrast between the emotional 
responses of all these figures. There’s that incredible grouping of 
Thomas pointing upward. 


Beth: As if to say, “Is this something that is ordained by God? Is this 
God’s plan, that one of us should betray you?” 


Steven: But of course, that finger also foreshadows him actually 
proving Christ’s resurrection, by plunging that finger into Christ’s 
wound. Then we have Phillip and James the Major and they’re in 
opposition, one throwing his arms out, one bringing his hands 
together. 


Beth: If we were to compare this with earlier Last Suppers, we would 
see the way that the figures remained very separate from one another. 
Here, that idea of unified composition, which is so characteristic of 
the High Renaissance. But what I sense here, more than anything, is 
the divinity of Christ, here, in the center. His calm. The way that all of 
those perspective lines bringing us toward him. 


Steven: It’s interesting, because that perspective that the artist is 
rendering is slightly at odds with the perspective, as we see it, from 
down here on the floor. That is, we would need to be close to Christ’s 
level to see this painting in a perspective correct manner. And it’s 
interesting. In a sense, it elevates us, as we look at this painting. 


Beth: Right, we would have to be, what, about 10 or 15 feet off the 
floor to have the perspective work exactly perfectly. So we have this 
divine presence in the center, indicated in all of these different ways. 
Now, keep in mind, we’re not saying this the way that people would 
have seen it, in 1498. 


Steven: The painting is in terrible condition, in part because Leonardo 
experimented with a combination of oil paint and tempera, in an 
environment where fresco would be traditionally used, and the 
painting began to deteriorate soon after it was completed. 


Beth: Right, unlike a traditional fresco, which is painted on wet 
plaster, Leonardo painted on dry plaster. The paint never really 
adhered to the wall. So luckily for us, The Last Supper has been 
conserved. 


Steven: In some ways, this is a perfect representation of the High 
Renaissance. It is finding a way of creating a sense of the eternal, 
a sense of the perfect, but within the chaos that is the human 
experience. 


Beth: That’s right. Uniting the earthly and the divine. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/iV6_wTrkd70>. 


Is there anything left to say about Adam and Eve, quite literally the 
oldest story in the book? The engraving of Adam and Eve of 1504 by 
the German renaissance artist Albrecht Dürer recasts this familiar 
story with nuances of meaning and artistic innovation. In the picture, 
Adam and Eve stand together in a dense, dark forest. Far from the 
garden evoked in Genesis, this forest is distinctly German, the dark 
woods of the devils and spooks of Grimm’s fairy tales. Foreign and 
unexpected motifs intrude into this German wood. 


Albrecht Diirer, Adam and Eve, 1504, engraving (fourth state), 25.1 x 20 cm (The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


The figures 


Despite the chill of the forest, the two human figures appear nude. 
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Their bodies are frontal, and they stand in a classical contrapposto, or 
counterpoise, where the weight of the body is shifted onto one foot. 
The corresponding shift in hips and shoulders creating a convincing 
illusion of a body capable of movement but temporarily at rest. 
Despite this apparent naturalism, their heads are turned to the side 
as they gaze at one another. This twisting configuration of head and 
body is distinctly artificial. The naturalizing contrapposto clashing 
with the artificiality of the rest of the pose establishes a pattern of 
contradictions that run throughout the picture. A seemingly astutely 
observed tree becomes distinctly odd, as we recognize that Eve is 
plucking an apple from a tree with fig leaves. A parrot, a tropical 
bird, perches on a branch to the viewer’s left. Six other animals stroll 
disinterestedly through or stand about—an elk, ox, cat, rabbit, mouse, 
and goat. 


Let 
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Tropical bird and sign announcing artist’s name (detail), Albrecht Dürer, Adam 
and Eve, 1504, engraving (fourth state), 25.1 x 20 cm (The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) 


The cartelino, or small sign, hanging from branch Adam grasps 
contains its own contradiction. It proudly identifies the artist as a 
citizen of the Franconian city of Nuremberg (Noricus), but does so in 
Latin, the language of the Mediterranean, of the Roman Empire and of 
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the Italian Renaissance. How does this curious blend of motifs further 
the story of Adam and Eve? 


A departure from Genesis 


The answer is that the picture tells us primarily about the 
Renaissance, about Germany, and about Dürer himself rather than 
the text of Genesis, from which it departs most strikingly. The poses 
of the two human figures are contrived to show off this German 
artist’s knowledge of classical (Greco-Roman) proportions. Based on 
the ideals of the Roman architect Vitruvius, the proportions of the 
face—for instance, the distance from forehead to chin—determine the 
ideal proportions of the rest of the body. Diirer sacrifices naturalism 
to showcase his mastery of Vitruvian ideals. 
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Graphic identifying the placement of animals (detail), Albrecht Diirer, Adam and 
Eve, 1504, engraving (fourth state), 25.1 x 20 cm (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Symbols 


Colorful, tropical parrots were collector’s items in Germany, and they 
were also symbols in art. The call of the parrot was believed to 
sound like “Eva-Ave” —Eve and Ave Maria (“Hail Mary’—the name 
of a prayer in honor of the Virgin Mary). This wordplay underpins 
the Christian interpretation of the story of the Fall of Humanity by 
characterizing the Virgin Mary, mother of Christ, as the antidote 
for Eve’s sin in the Garden of Eden. The other animals bear other 
symbolic meanings. The elk, ox, rabbit, and cat exemplify the four 
humors or human personality types, all of which correlate with 
specific fluids in the body. 


e Melancholic: elk, black bile 
e Phlegmatic: ox, phlegm 

e Sanguine: rabbit, blood 

e Choleric: cat, yellow bile 


Only Adam and Eve are in perfect balance internally. After the Fall, 
one humor predominates in everyone, throwing our temperaments 
into imbalance. Diirer’s placid animals signify that in this moment 
of perfection in the garden, the human figures are still in a state 
of equilibrium. The cat does not yet chase the mouse, and the goat 
(a reference to the scapegoat of the bible) is still standing on his 
mountain perch. 


A German enthralled by the classical tradition 


The print allows Diirer to express his personal and cultural concerns. 
Proud of his German identity (Albert Dvrer Noricvs or “Albert Dürer 
of Nuremberg”), the artist is nonetheless enthralled by Italian and 
classical tradition. The German forest is ennobled by classically 
proportioned figures who actually reference Greek sculptures of 
Venus and Apollo, and anchored in tradition with the symbolism of 
the humors. In Renaissance fashion, the perfect physical proportions 
of the body correlate with the interior harmony of the humors. 


Mechanical reproduction 


The advent of mechanically reproducible media, both woodcuts and 
intaglio prints, was a revelation for Diirer and his entire world. Into a 
world where each image was handmade, one of a kind, and destined 
for one location, mechanical reproducibility offered something 
entirely different. Pictures made in multiples, such as the Adam and 
Eve engraving, meant that the ideas and designs of a German artist 
could be known in other regions and countries by large numbers 
of people. German artists could learn about classical art without 
traveling to Italy. More kinds of people could afford more pictures 
because prints are easier to produce and typically less expensive than 
paintings. The traditional, direct contract between artist and patron, 
where one object was hand-produced for one patron and one place, 
gave way to a situation where multiple images could be seen by 
unknown viewers under an infinite variety of circumstances. 


A scientific mind 


Like his older contemporary Leonardo da Vinci, Albrecht Diirer had 
a curious intellect and scientific mind in addition to being an artist. 
Also like Leonardo, Diirer’s surpassing skill and inspiration made him 
a leading artist of the Renaissance. After his trips to Venice and his 
encounter with the Italian Renaissance, Diirer embraced the ideals 
of the Renaissance that he experienced first hand while continuing 
to celebrate his German heritage. Diirer was to master painting and 
surpass all others in printmaking, both relief, and intaglio. Ultimately 
he would rely on his prints for profit and recognition. Dürer not only 
experienced the transformation from Gothic to Renaissance, but he 
was also an agent of that change. 


75. Michelangelo, Sistine Chapel Ceiling 


Michelangelo, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, fresco (Vatican City, Rome) 
(photo: Scott Sherrill-Mix, CC BY-NC 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/dK3}75> 


Visiting the Chapel 


To any visitor of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel, two features become 
immediately and undeniably apparent: 1) the ceiling is really high 
up, and 2) there are a lot of paintings up there. Because of this, the 
centuries have handed down to us an image of Michelangelo lying on 
his back, wiping sweat and plaster from his eyes as he toiled away 
year after year, suspended hundreds of feet in the air, begrudgingly 
completing a commission that he never wanted to accept in the first 
place. 


Fortunately for Michelangelo, this is probably not true. But that does 
nothing to lessen the fact that the frescoes, which take up the entirety 
of the vault, are among the most important paintings in the world. 


Christine Zapella 


Michelangelo, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, fresco (Vatican City, Rome) 


For Pope Julius II 
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Reconstruction of the Sistine Chapel prior to Michelangelo’s frescoes (photo: public 
domain) 


Michelangelo began to work on the frescoes for Pope Julius II in 
1508, replacing a blue ceiling dotted with stars. Originally, the pope 
asked Michelangelo to paint the ceiling with a geometric ornament, 
and place the twelve apostles in spandrels around the 
decoration. Michelangelo proposed instead to paint the Old 
Testament scenes now found on the vault, divided by the fictive 
architecture that he uses to organize the composition. 
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The narrative begins at the altar and is divided into three sections. In 
the first three paintings, Michelangelo tells the story of The Creation 
of the Heavens and Earth; this is followed by The Creation of Adam and 
Eve and the Expulsion from the Garden of Eden; finally is the story of 
Noah and the Great Flood. 


Ignudi, or nude youths, sit in fictive architecture around these 
frescoes, and they are accompanied by prophets and sibyls (ancient 
seers who, according to tradition, foretold the coming of Christ) in 
the spandrels. In the four corners of the room, in the pendentives, one 
finds scenes depicting the Salvation of Israel. 


Michelangelo, The Creation of Adam, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, 
fresco (Vatican City, Rome) 


Although the most famous of these frescoes is without a doubt, The 
Creation of Adam, reproductions of which have become ubiquitous in 
modern culture for its dramatic positioning of the two monumental 
figures reaching towards each other, not all of the frescoes are painted 
in this style. In fact, the first frescoes Michelangelo painted contain 
multiple figures, much smaller in size, engaged in complex narratives. 
This can best be exemplified by his painting of The Deluge. 


Michelangelo, The Deluge, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, fresco (Vatican 
City, Rome) 


Detail, Michelangelo, The Deluge, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, fresco 
(Vatican City, Rome) 


In this fresco, Michelangelo has used the physical space of the water 
and the sky to separate four distinct parts of the narrative. On the 
right side of the painting, a cluster of people seeks sanctuary from the 
rain under a makeshift shelter. On the left, even more people climb up 
the side of a mountain to escape the rising water. Centrally, a small 
boat is about to capsize because of the unending downpour. And in 
the background, a team of men work on building the arc—the only 
hope of salvation. 


Michelangelo, Creation scenes, Sistine Chapel Ceiling, 1508-12, fresco (Vatican City, 
Rome) (photo: Dennis Jarvis, CC BY-NC 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/9d70em> 


Up close, this painting confronts the viewer with the desperation of 
those about to perish in the flood and makes one question God’s 
justice in wiping out the entire population of the earth, save Noah 
and his family, because of the sins of the wicked. Unfortunately, 
from the floor of the chapel, the use of small, tightly grouped figures 
undermines the emotional content and makes the story harder to 
follow. 


A shift in style 


In 1510, Michelangelo took a yearlong break from painting the Sistine 
Chapel. The frescoes painted after this break are characteristically 
different from the ones he painted before it, and are emblematic of 
what we think of when we envision the Sistine Chapel paintings. 
These are the paintings, like The Creation of Adam, where the 
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narratives have been pared down to only the essential figures depicted 
on a monumental scale. Because of these changes, Michelangelo is 
able to convey a strong sense of emotionality that can be perceived 
from the floor of the chapel. Indeed, the imposing figure of God in the 
three frescoes illustrating the separation of darkness from light and 
the creation of the heavens and the earth radiates power throughout 
his body, and his dramatic gesticulations help to tell the story of 
Genesis without the addition of extraneous detail. 


The Sibyls 


Michelangelo, Delphic Sibyl, Sistine Chapel Ceiling, 1508-12, fresco (Vatican City, 
Rome) 


This new monumentality can also be felt in the figures of the sibyls 
and prophets in the spandrels surrounding the vault, which some 
believe are all based on the Belvedere Torso, an ancient sculpture that 
was then, and remains, in the Vatican’s collection. One of the most 


celebrated of these figures is the Delphic Sibyl (left). 


The overall circular composition of the body, which echoes the 
contours of her fictive architectural setting, adds to the sense of the 
sculptural weight of the figure. 


Her arms are powerful, the heft of her body imposing, and both her 
left elbow and knee come into the viewer’s space. At the same time, 
Michelangelo imbued the Delphic Sibyl with grace and harmony of 
proportion, and her watchful expression, as well as the position of the 
left arm and right hand, is reminiscent of the artist’s David. 
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Michelangelo, Libyan Sibyl, Sistine Chapel Ceiling, 1508-12, fresco (Vatican City, 
Rome) 


The Libyan Sibyl (above) is also exemplary. Although she is in a 
contorted position that would be nearly impossible for an actual 
person to hold, Michelangelo nonetheless executes her with a 
sprezzatura(a deceptive ease) that will become typical of the 
Mannerists who closely modelled their work on his. 


It is no wonder that Raphael, struck by the genius of the Sistine 
Chapel, rushed back to his School of Athens in the Vatican Stanze and 
inserted Michelangelo’s weighty, monumental likeness sitting at the 
bottom of the steps of the school. 


Legacy 


Michelangelo completed the Sistine Chapel in 1512. Its importance 
in the history of art cannot be overstated. It turned into a veritable 
academy for young painters, a position that was cemented when 
Michelangelo returned to the chapel twenty years later to execute the 
Last Judgment fresco on the altar wall. 


The chapel recently underwent a controversial cleaning, which has 
once again brought to light Michelangelo’s jewel-like palette, his 
mastery of chiaroscuro, and additional iconological details which 
continue to captivate modern viewers even five hundred years after 
the frescoes’ original completion. Not bad for an artist who insisted 
he was not a painter. 


Heraclitus, whose features are based on Michelangelo’s and his seated pose is 
based on the prophets and sibyls from Michelangelo’s frescoes on the Sistine 
Chapel Ceiling (detail), Raphael, School of Athens, 1509-11, Stanza della Segnatura 
(Vatican City, Rome) 


1.The diagram above neglects the subject of the four corner paintings 
indicated in lavender. The four scenes represent the salvation of the 
Jewish people. 


75. Michelangelo, Sistine Chapel ceiling 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Michelangelo, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, fresco (Vatican City, Rome) (photo: Hannah Swinthinbank, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/6psgoN> 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted at the Vatican City in lead mass, but perhaps most famously, this is the room that the 
Rome, Italy. College of Cardinals uses to decide the next Pope. 


Steven: Were in the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, which has Beth: And every surface of this space is decorated, from the beautiful 
tremendous importance to Catholicism. This is where the Pope will mosaics on the floor. The walls are painted with frescoes by early 
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Renaissance artists. The wall behind the altar was painted by 
Michelangelo later in his life, and then, of course, there’s the ceiling. 


Steven: And everybody is looking up: their necks are craned, and of 
course, it’s magnificent. We’re here in the late afternoon on a day in 
early July. The light is diffuse, and it makes those frescoed figures feel 
so dimensional. They feel like sculpture. 


Beth: You can imagine what it was like when this was unveiled in 1512 
after Michelangelo had worked on it for years, how different, how 
revolutionary Michelangelo’s figures seemed. 


Steven: Well, he was first and foremost a sculptor, and it wasn’t 
actually until a relatively recent cleaning that we knew his brilliance 
as a colorist, but for him line and drawing and the act of carving 
figures out of paint was primary. You have this extraordinary ability 
to render both strength and elegance simultaneously. 


Beth: They have a massiveness and a presence that is charismatic, but 
there’s also a sense of elegance and ideal beauty. So, let’s describe 
what we’re looking at. 


Steven: Okay. Probably the most important is the series of nine scenes 
that move across the central panels. 


Michelangelo, Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 1508-1512, fresco (Vatican City, Rome) 


Beth: Those are framed by a painted architectural framework that 
looks real. It doesn’t look like paint. We start with the creation of the 
world. God separating light from darkness. 


Steven: I love that scene. This primordial God, light on one side of his 
body and the darkness of night on the other, this initial separation and 
division to create order in the universe. 


Beth: Then we move through to the creation of Adam, the creation of 
Eve. 


Steven: Or, the separation of the sexes. 


Beth: And the creation of God’s most perfect creature, human beings. 
Then the fall of human beings. 


Steven: In a sense, the separation of good and evil. 


Beth: Man and woman disobeying God causing the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from the Garden of Eden and then the far end by the entrance 
we see the scenes of Noah. 


Steven: So, these are all scenes from the first book of the Bible, from 
the Book of Genesis, and it’s so interesting because of course this is a 
Catholic church and yet we don’t see images of Christ, but these Old 
Testament scenes lay the foundation for the coming of Christ. 


Beth: And Christ is present in other ways. Not only does the 


disobedience of Adam and Eve make the coming of Christ necessary 
but when we look on either side of those central scenes we see the 
prophets and the Sibyls who predicted the coming of a savior for 
mankind. 


Steven: The image of the Libyan siby] that we’re sitting directly across 
from is spectacularly beautiful. So sibyls are these ancient Pagan 
soothsayers who can foresee the future and according to the Catholic 
tradition foretell the coming of Christ, but look at the Libyan sibyl. 
Look at the power of her body, and look at the elegance with which 
she twists and turns. There’s that sense of potential in the way that 
her toe just reaches down and touches the ground but seems as if she’s 
in the act of moving and possibly of standing. 


Michelangelo, Libyan Sibyl, Sistine Chapel Ceiling, 1508-12, fresco (Vatican City, 
Rome) 


Beth: There’s a presence and drama to these figures, to the Libyan 
sibyl especially. She twists her body in an almost impossible way and 
we can see Michelangelo has articulated every muscle in the back, and 
in fact, we know that he used a male model for that figure. 


Steven: I’m so taken with the color here. When I first studied 
Michelangelo we spoke only of line, of sculptural form, but of course, 
after the dramatic cleaning of the Sistine Chapel those original colors, 
their brilliance, their delicacy came out. 


Beth: We see purples and golds and oranges and blues and greens. 


Steven: She, of course, is reaching back and presumably that’s a book 
of prophecy that she holds, and there’s a look of confidence and 
knowing on her face. The absolute clarity with which she knows that 
Christ will come. 


Beth: Sitting on the architectural framework on the four corners of all 
of the central scenes are male nude figures that we refer to as ignudi. 


Steven: I think this is really important because Michelangelo is not 
painting simply separate paintings, but he’s creating this enormously 
complex stage set with which to create levels of reality and so, for 
example, the Libyan sibyl seems as if she is seated amongst the 
architecture and then set next to her are bronze figures and then in 


the spandrels, as you mentioned, other scenes that seem to recede into 
a kind of illusionistic distance. 


Beth: Then relief sculptures on the architecture on either side of 
her, and then seated above those the ignudi, and it’s so clear that 
we're at this moment, at the rediscovery of ancient Greek and Roman 
sculpture and Michelangelo is in Rome. He’s in the Vatican. 


Steven: This is the high Renaissance. It’s so interesting to compare the 
optimism, the elegance, the nobility of the figures on the ceiling with 
the far darker and more pessimistic view that Michelangelo will paint 
decades later on the back wall, The Last Judgment. 


Beth: That’s right. There’s a big difference between 1512 when 
Michelangelo completes the ceiling and when he begins The Last 
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Judgment. The Protestant Reformation has begun and the church is 
under attack. 


Steven: Michelangelo’s world had been shattered, but when you look 
at the ceiling you see instead all of the optimism, all of the intellectual 
and emotional power that characterizes the high Renaissance in all of 
its newfound appreciation for the ancient world. This was a moment 
of incredible promise, and all of that comes shining through these 
figures. 


Beth: And let’s not forget that just a few doors away simultaneously 
Raphael is painting the frescoes in the papal palace. So, what a 
moment in Rome. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/PEE3B8Fsuc0>. 


Michelangelo, Creation scenes, Sistine Chapel Ceiling, 1508-12, fresco (Vatican City, Rome) (photo: Dennis Jarvis, CC BY-NC 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/9d70em> 


75. Michelangelo, The Last Judgment, Sistine 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Vatican City in 
Rome, Italy. 


Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican 
City, Rome) 
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Chapel 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: More than 20 years after Michelangelo finished painting the 
frescoes on the Sistine Chapel ceiling he was asked to do another 
fresco, this time on the altar wall. 


Beth: And on the altar wall Michelangelo painted the Last Judgment. 
This is an old subject in art history from the New Testament from the 
Book of Revelation. 


Steven: It’s not possible to overestimate how important this location is. 
This is the high altar of the Sistine Chapel. This is where the pope led 
mass, and this is still the room where the college of cardinals selects 
the next pope. 


Beth: So Michelangelo paints Christ in the top center. On either side 
of Christ are saints and Old Testament figures. But below Christ, we 
have the separation of the blessed from the damned. On Christ’s left, 
the damned who are going to hell, and on Christ’s right, the blessed 
who are going to heaven. 


Steven: There is no more dramatic, no more powerful an image in the 
Catholic tradition. This is the end of time, and we see Christ as a 
powerful judge, who’s facing towards the damned smiting them. 


Beth: He seems to be pointing to the wounds that he received on the 
cross. Beside him is the Virgin Mary, who crouches powerless. She 
seems no longer to be able to intercede for mankind. 


Steven: Although she looks down towards the blessed, and seems to 
give over to Christ the damned. 


Beth: On Christ’s right the blessed rise up to heaven from their graves. 
They’re pulled by angels who seem to assist them in their ascent to 
heaven. 


Steven: I love these images because Michelangelo bodies are so dense. 
They’re so powerful. They’re so muscular. Even the spirits that are 
being resurrected, that they have to be lifted up with great effort. And 
you can see one angel pulling up the blessed by a rosary. 


Beth: That’s right. A couple who’s literally being helped to ascent 
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into heaven on the strength of their prayer represented by the rosary 
beads. Directly below Christ, we see angels blowing their trumpets 
awakening the dead from their graves. 


Steven: Look at those long golden trumpets. This is in the Book of 
Revelation, so it is made explicit here. 


Beth: But those angels don’t look very much like what we expect of 
angels. They are clearly male and powerful. Their heads are too small 
for their bodies. In blowing the trumpets they look almost as though 
they’re going to explode with the power that that takes. 


Angels (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, fresco, 
1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


Steven: Well, they have to wake the dead, and that’s exactly what 
they’re doing. We can crypts opening up. We can see graves. We 
can see these spirits that seem to emerge from the earth. It’s so 
unexpected, the physicality that Michelangelo has rendered, the 
spirits. You would think that they would be incorporeal. They would 
have no mass, they would have no gravity, they would have no 
weight. But the opposite is true here. We feel the struggle, the 
difficulty of saving those souls, of bringing those souls into heaven. 


Beth: Yeah, there’s no shying away from the body here. It is typical of 
Michelangelo that there’s this interest in the physicality of the body, 
the musculature of the body. 


Steven: And we see the emphasis on the body even more so perhaps 
on the right side with the damned. 


Beth: So where on one side we see the blessed rising up toward 
heaven, on the opposite side we see the fires of hell and the damned 
being delivered there. 


Steven: They’re being delivered on a boat. You can see the oarsman. 
This would be Charon, swinging his great oar to kick them off, and 
the demons are helping with their pitchforks and they’re actually 
harvesting the new souls for hell. It’s a pretty nasty scene. 


Beth: Yeah, there are demons everywhere pulling the figures off the 
boat and into hell. 


Steven: It’s not just the demons that are doing their part. It’s also 
the angels. Just above this scene we can see the damned who are 
being pushed down into hell, they seem to be striving desperately to 
get out, and they’re being punched by angels who are above them. 
But probably most arresting of all is the representation of a single 
figure. He’s got a devil that’s pulling at him from below, but it’s his 
psychological intensity that is giving him the name the Damned Man 
(figure to the right below). 


Demons drag the damned to hell, while angels beat down those who struggle to 
escape their fate (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, 
fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


Beth: He seems to have just realized that he’s going to spend eternity 
in hell, there are demons also wrapped around his legs pulling him 
down toward hell. 


Steven: But look at his face. The hand is covering one eye as if he can’t 
believe, he can’t bear to see his fate. On the other hand, his other eye 
is open wide as if this is the moment of recognition. 


Beth: When we look at the scene here in the Sistine Chapel we can 
look at Michelangelo’s early work on the ceiling right above us where 
we see figures with bodies that are elegant and noble and have a sense 
of dignity. But here on the altar wall in the scene of the Last Judgment, 
the figures look intentionally ugly and intentionally awkward. Their 
proportions are all wrong. Their heads are too small for their bodies. 
Their muscles look overdrawn. 


Steven: That’s especially true of the representation of Christ. I mean 
look at the size of that torso. It’s completely out of scale with his 
head and with his height. So Michelangelo is looking at the human 
body not in the way that one might have in the high renaissance. That 
is, as a reference back to the classical tradition and a kind of ideal 
proportion. Instead, he’s looking at the body as full of symbolic value. 
He’s willing to distort the body for the power of the painting itself. 


Beth: Right, the religious message is key here. And the body is in the 
service of that message. In the intervening years, the Church has been 
challenged by Martin Luther and the beginnings of the Protestant 
Reformation. 


Steven: This was a moment of great turmoil, and as Michelangelo gets 
older his earlier optimism seems to have been replaced by a deep 
pessimism. 


Beth: That might be best seen in the figure of St. Catherine, who holds 
a wheel, which is her attribute since she was murdered on a wheel. 
But here, she looks so ungainly and if we compare her to the beauty of 
Eve on the ceiling, the difference in the way Michelangelo is treating 
the body is clear. 


Steven: Another figure that represents the profound pessimism of this 
fresco can be seen just to the right and below Christ. We see there 
a very large figure on a cloud, nude, who’s looking up at Christ 
holding a knife in one hand and his skin in the other. This is Saint 
Bartholomew, who was martyred by having his skin removed while 
he was alive. 


Beth: Saints are always identified by their attributes, often by the 
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instrument of their martyrdom. So here it makes sense that 
Bartholomew holds a knife. 


Steven: But art historians noticed one curious decision by 
Michelangelo in the representation of Bartholomew. The face that we 
see in the skin is actually a self-portrait by the artist. 


Beth: So that means we must ask the question why would 
Michelangelo put his own face, his own likeness on the skin of Saint 
Bartholomew here in the middle between Christ the savior and the 
Damned Man? 


Steven: And worse than that, Bartholomew seems to be holding the 
skin ever so lightly as if his fingers might open and he might simply 
let it fall into the boat of Charon on its way to hell. 


Beth: This seems to express Michelangelo’s concern for the fate of his 
own soul, something that we also see in his poetry from this period. 
In fact, we can draw a diagonal line from the upper left from the cross 
in the lunette through the crown of thorns, through Christ, through 
the skin of Saint Bartholomew, the Damned Man, and then down to 
the fires of hell. (soft piano music) 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/c2MuTvQM61Y>. 


75. Michelangelo, The Last Judgment, Sistine 
Chapel 


Dr. Esperança Camara 


Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) (photo: Ramon Stoppelenburg, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ 
6ETodb> 
“He will come to judge the living and the dead” (from the kingdom and the damned are cast into the unending torments of hell. 
Apostle’s Creed, an early statement of Christian belief) What a daunting task: to visualize the endgame of earthly existence - 


and furthermore, to do so in the Sistine Chapel, the private chapel of 
This is it. The moment all Christians await with both hope and dread. the papal court, where the leaders of the Church gathered to celebrate 
This is the end of time, the beginning of eternity when the mortal feast day liturgies, where the pope’s body was laid in state before his 
becomes immortal, when the elect join Christ in his heavenly 
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funeral, and where—to this day—the College of Cardinals meets to 
elect the next pope. 


No artist in sixteenth-century Italy was better positioned for this 
task than Michelangelo, whose completion of the chapel’s ceiling in 
1512 had sealed his reputation as the greatest master of the human 
figure—especially the male nude. Pope Paul II was well aware of this 
when he charged Michelangelo with repainting the chapel’s altar wall 
with the Last Judgment. With its focus on the resurrection of the 
body, this was the perfect subject for Michelangelo. 


Historical & pictorial contexts 


Titian, Portrait of Pope Paul II, c. 1543, oil on canvas, 113.3 x 88.8 cm (Museo di 
Capodimonte, Naples) 


The Last Judgment was one of the first artworks Paul III commissioned 
upon his election to the papacy in 1534. The church he inherited 
was in crisis; the Sack of Rome (1527) was still a recent memory. 
Paul sought to address not only the many abuses that had sparked 
the Protestant Reformation, but also to affirm the legitimacy of the 
Catholic Church and the orthodoxy of its doctrines (including the 
institution of the papacy). The visual arts would play a key role in his 
agenda, beginning with the message he directed to his inner circle by 
commissioning the Last Judgment. 


The decorative program of the Sistine Chapel encapsulates the history 
of salvation. It begins with God’s creation of the world and his 
covenant with the people of Israel (represented in the Old Testament 
scenes on the ceiling and south wall) and continues with the earthly 
life of Christ (on the north wall). The addition of the Last Judgment 
completed the narrative. The papal court, representatives of the 
earthly church, participated in this narrative; it filled the gap between 
Christ’s life and his Second Coming. 


The composition 


Michelangelo’s Last Judgment is among the most powerful renditions 
of this moment in the history of Christian art. Over 300 muscular 
figures, in an infinite variety of dynamic poses, fill the wall to its 
edges. Unlike the scenes on the walls and the ceiling, the Last 
Judgment is not bound by a painted border. It is all-encompassing 
and expands beyond the viewer’s field of vision. Unlike other sacred 
narratives, which portray events of the past, this one implicates the 
viewer. It has yet to happen and when it does, the viewer will be 
among those whose fate is determined. 


Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican 
City, Rome) 


Despite the density of figures, the composition is clearly organized 
into tiers and quadrants, with subgroups and meaningful pairings that 
facilitate the fresco’s legibility. As a whole, it rises on the left and 
descends on the right, recalling the scales used for the weighing of 
souls in many depictions of the Last Judgment. 


Christ, Mary, and Saints (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, 
altar wall, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


Christ is the fulcrum of this complex composition. A powerful, 
muscular figure, he steps forward in a twisting gesture that sets in 
motion the final sorting of souls (the damned on his left, and the 
blessed on his right). Nestled under his raised arm is the Virgin Mary. 
Michelangelo changed her pose from one of open-armed pleading 
on humanity’s behalf seen i atory drawing <www.luoghi 
dellinfinito.it/fotogallery/cardini/DIS-F-001014-0000.jpg>, to one of 
acquiescence to Christ’s judgment. The time for intercession is over. 
Judgment has been passed. 


Angels (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, fresco, 
1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 
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Directly below Christ a group of wingless angels (left), their cheeks 
puffed with effort, sound the trumpets that call the dead to rise, 
while two others hold open the books recording the deeds of the 
resurrected. The angel with the book of the damned emphatically 
angles it down to show the damned that their fate is justly based on 
their misdeeds. 


The elect (those going to heaven) 


On the lower left of the composition (Christ’s right), the dead emerge 
from their graves, shedding their burial shrouds. Some rise up 
effortlessly, drawn by an invisible force, while others are assisted by 
herculean angels, one of whom lifts a pair of souls that cling to a 
strand of rosary beads. This detail reaffirms a doctrine contested by 
the Protestants: that prayer and good works, and not just faith and 
divine grace, play a role in determining one’s fate in the afterlife. 
Directly below, a risen body is caught in a violent tug of war, pulled 
on one end by two angels and on the other by a horned demon who 
has escaped through a crevice in the central mound. This breach in the 
earth provides a glimpse of the fires of hell. 


The dead rise from their graves and float to heaven, some assisted by angels. In the 
upper right, a couple is pulled to heaven on rosary beads, and just below that a 
risen body is caught in violent tug of war (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, 
Sistine Chapel, altar wall, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 
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The damned (those going to hell) 


Demons drag the damned to hell, while angels beat down those who struggle to 
escape their fate (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, 
fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


On the right of the composition (Christ’s left), demons drag the 
damned to hell, while angels beat down those who struggle to escape 
their fate (image above). One soul is both pummeled by an angel and 
dragged by a demon, head first; a money bag and two keys dangle 
from his chest. His is the sin of avarice. Another soul—exemplifying 
the sin of pride—dares to fight back, arrogantly contesting divine 
judgment, while a third (at the far right) is pulled by his scrotum 
(his sin was lust). These sins were specifically singled out in sermons 
delivered to the papal court. 


Charon drives the damned into hell’s shores and in the lower right corner stands the 
ass-eared Minos (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, altar wall, 
fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


In the lower right corner, Charon—the ferryman from Greek 
mythology who transports souls to the underworld—swings his oar 
as he drives the damned onto hell’s shores (image above). In the 
lower right corner stands another mythological character, the ass- 
eared Minos, his own carnal sinfulness indicated by the snake that 
bites his genitals. He stands at the very edge of hell, judging the new- 
comers to determine their eternal punishment. 


Left: St. John the Baptist; right: St. Peter (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, 
altar wall, Sistine Chapel, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


In the company of Christ 


While such details were meant to provoke terror in the viewer, 
Michelangelo’s painting is primarily about the triumph of Christ. 
The realm of heaven dominates. The elect encircle Christ; they loom 
large in the foreground and extend far into the depth of the painting, 
dissolving the boundary of the picture plane. Some hold the 
instruments of their martyrdom: Andrew the X-shaped cross, 
Lawrence the gridiron, St. Sebastian a bundle of arrows, to name only 
a few. 


Especially prominent are St. John Baptist and St. Peter who flank 
Christ to the left and right and share his massive proportions (above). 
John, the last prophet, is identifiable by the camel pelt that covers 
his groin and dangles behind his legs; and, Peter, the first pope, is 
identified by the keys he returns to Christ. His role as the keeper 
of the keys to the kingdom of heaven has ended. This gesture was 
a vivid reminder to the pope that his reign as Christ’s vicar was 
temporary—in the end, he too will answer to Christ. 


In the lunettes (semi-circular spaces) at the top right and left, angels 
display the instruments of Christ’s Passion, thus connecting this 
triumphal moment to Christ’s sacrificial death. This portion of the 
wall projects one foot forward, making it visible to the priest at the 
altar below as he commemorates Christ’s sacrifice in the liturgy of the 
Eucharist. 


Lunette with angels carrying the instruments of the Passion of Christ, (detail), 
Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, 
Rome) 


Critical response: masterpiece or scandal? 


Shortly after its unveiling in 1541, the Roman agent of Cardinal 
Gonzaga of Mantua reported: “The work is of such beauty that your 
excellency can imagine that there is no lack of those who condemn it. 
... [T]o my mind it is a work unlike any other to be seen anywhere.” 
Many praised the work as a masterpiece. They saw Michelangelo’s 
distinct figural style, with its complex poses, extreme foreshortening, 
and powerful (some might say excessive) musculature, as worthy 
of both the subject matter and the location. The sheer physicality 
of these muscular nudes affirmed the Catholic doctrine of bodily 
resurrection (that on the day of judgment, the dead would rise in their 
bodies, not as incorporeal souls). 


Others were scandalized—above all by the nudity—despite its 
theological accuracy, for the resurrected would enter heaven not 
clothed but nude, as created by God. Critics also objected to the 
contorted poses (some resulting in the indecorous presentation of 
buttocks), the breaks with pictorial tradition (the beardless Christ, 
the wingless angels), and the appearance of mythology (the figures 
of Charon and Minos) in a scene portraying sacred history. Critics 
saw these embellishments as distractions from the fresco’s spiritual 
message. They accused Michelangelo of caring more about showing 
off his creative abilities than portraying sacred truth with clarity and 
decorum. Religious art was the “book of the illiterate” and as such 
should be easy to understand. 
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Left: Apollo Belvedere, Right: Christ (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine 
Chapel, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, however, was not painted for an 
unlearned, lay audience. To the contrary, it was designed for a very 
specific, elite and erudite audience. This audience would understand 
and appreciate his figural style and iconographic innovations. They 
would recognize, for example, that his inclusion of Charon and Minos 
was inspired by Dante’s Inferno, a text Michelangelo greatly admired. 
They would see in the youthful face of Christ his reference to the 
Apollo Belvedere, an ancient Greek Hellenistic sculpture in the papal 
collection lauded for its ideal beauty. Thus, Michelangelo glosses the 
identity of Christ as the “Sun of Righteousness” (Malachi 4:2). 


A self-portrait 


Even more poignant is Michelangelo’s insertion of himself into the 
fresco. His is the face on the flayed skin held by St. Bartholomew, 
an empty shell that hangs precariously between heaven and hell. 
To his learned audience, the flayed skin would bring to mind not 
only the circumstances of the saint’s martyrdom but also the flaying 
of Marsyas by Apollo. In his foolish arrogance, Marsyas challenged 
Apollo to a musical contest, believing his skill could surpass that 
of the god of music himself. His punishment for such hubris was 
to be flayed alive. That Michelangelo should identify with Marsyas 
is not surprising. His contemporaries had dubbed him the “divine” 
Michelangelo for his ability to rival God himself in giving form to the 
ideal body. Often he lamented his youthful pride, which had led him 
to focus on the beauty of art rather than the salvation of his soul. So, 
here, in a work done in his mid-sixties, he acknowledges his sin and 
expresses his hope that Christ, unlike Apollo, will have mercy upon 
him and welcome him into the company of the elect. 
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St. Bartholomew (detail), Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, fresco, 


1534-1541 (Vatican City, Rome) 


An epic painting 


Like Dante in his great epic poem, The Divine Comedy, Michelangelo 
sought to create an epic painting, worthy of the grandeur of the 
moment. He used metaphor and allusion to ornament his subject. His 
educated audience would delight in his visual and literary references. 


Originally intended for a restricted audience, reproductive engravings 
of the fresco quickly spread it far and wide, placing it at the center of 
lively debates on the merits and abuses of religious art. While some 
hailed it as the pinnacle of artistic accomplishment, others deemed it 
the epitome of all that could go wrong with religious art and called for 
its destruction. In the end, a compromise was reached. Shortly after 
the artist’s death in 1564, Daniele Da Volterra was hired to cover bare 
buttocks and groins with bits of drapery and repaint Saint Catherine 
of Alexandria, originally portrayed unclothed, and St. Blaise, who 
hovered menacingly over her with his steel combs. 


In contrast to its limited audience in the sixteenth century, now 
the Last Judgment is seen by thousands of tourists daily. However, 
during papal conclaves it becomes once again a powerful reminder to 
the College of Cardinals of their place in the story of salvation, as they 
gather to elect Christ’s earthly vicar (the next Pope)—the person who 
will be responsible for shepherding the faithful into the community of 
the elect. 


Clockwise: Saint Blaise, Saint Catherine and Saint Sebastian (detail), 
Michelangelo, Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, fresco, 1534-1541 (Vatican City, 
Rome) 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Stanza della 
Segnatura in the Vatican City in Rome, Italy. 


Raphael, School of Athens, fresco, 1509-1511 (Stanza della Segnatura, Papal Palace, 
Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ovbRvp> 


Beth: We're in the very crowded and not very large room called the 
Stanza della Segnatura that is not only dense with people, but it’s 
dense with imagery. We're looking at frescoes by Raphael. 


Steven: Painted during the High Renaissance at the same time that 
Michelangelo was painting the Sistine Chapel ceiling just a few doors 
away. This room was originally a library, part of the papal apartments, 
that is the apartments where the Pope lived. In order to imagine what 
this room would have looked like at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, imagine away all of these people and imagine instead the 
lower walls lined with books. 


Beth: And also imagine quiet which is hard to do here, and an 
environment of learning where you could look up at what Raphael 
painted here on the four walls which are the four branches of human 


knowledge, philosophy, having to do with things of this world. 
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76. Raphael, School of Athens 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: The philosophy at this time also meant what we now call the 
sciences. 


Beth: On the opposite wall theology, having to do with issues relating 
to God and the divine. On the two other walls, poetry and justice. 
So these four areas of human knowledge symbolized by allegorical 
figures that we see on the ceiling, and it’s so clear that a few doors 
away is Michelangelo because Raphael is clearly looking at 
Michelangelo’s figures on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel especially 
the prophets and the Sybils. What a moment in the High Renaissance 
all commissioned thanks to Pope Julius II. 


Steven: And think about what it means for theology to be presented 
equally with human knowledge. It is this extraordinarily liberal 
moment in church history. 


Beth: When humanist’s classical learning can be united with the 
teachings of the church. In the center of the School of Athens, the 
fresco that represents philosophy, we have the two great philosophers 
from antiquity in the center Plato and Aristotle surrounded by other 
great thinkers and philosophers and mathematicians from antiquity. 


Steven: Virtually, every known great figure, but let’s start with the 
two in the center. We can tell Plato from Aristotle because Plato is 
older. Plato was, in fact, Aristotle’s teacher, but also because he holds 
one of his own books, the Timaeus. 


Beth: And Aristotle holds his book, The Ethics. 


Steven: Both of those books represent the contrasting philosophies of 
these two men. Plato was known for being interested in the ethereal, 
the theoretical, that which could not be seen, and, in fact, we see him 
pointing upward. 


Beth: This idea that the world of appearances is not the final truth, 
that there is a realm that is based on mathematics, on the pure idea 
that is more true than the everyday world that we see. 


Steven: Whereas, Aristotle, his student, focused his attention on the 
observable, the actual, the physical. You'll notice that his palm is 
down, and he seems to be saying, “No, no, no, “let’s pay attention to 
what is here.” 
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Beth: Right, to what we can see and observe in the world. 


Steven: In fact, if you look at the colors that each of the figures wear, 
they refer to this division. Plato wears red and purple, the purple 
referring to the ether what we would call the air, the red to fire, 
neither of which have weight. Aristotle wears blue and brown that is 
the colors of earth and water which have gravity, which have weight. 


D —— 


Plato and Aristotle (center), from Raphael, School of Athens, fresco, 1509-1511 
(Stanza della Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/odYNZQ> 


Beth: So the philosophers on either side of Plato and Aristotle 
continue this division. On the side of Plato, we see philosophers 
concerned with issues of the ideal. For example, on the lower left we 
see Pythagoras the great ancient mathematician who discovered laws 
of harmony in music, in mathematics. This idea that there is a reality 
that transcends the reality that we see. 


Steven: Compare that to the lower right where we see Euclid, the 
figure we associate with geometry. In fact, he seems to be drawing a 
geometric diagram for some very eager students. But he is interested 
in measure, that is the idea of the practical. 


Beth: Euclid is modeled actually on a friend of Raphael’s and that’s 
Bramante the great architect asked by Pope Julius II to provide a new 
model for a new Saint Peter’s. 


Steven: And in fact, appropriate to his reincarnation here as Euclid, 
Bramante’s design for Saint Peter’s was based on a perfect geometry 
of circles and squares. 


Beth: And is really visible in the architecture that Raphael constructed 
for the School of Athens. Here we see an architecture that is very 
Bramantian, but also very ancient Roman. We have coffered barrel 
vaults, pilasters. This is a space that ennobles the figures that it 
contains. 


Steven: And we can see representations of classical sculpture in the 
niches on the left, that is on the platonic side. We see Apollo, the God 
of the Sun, the God of Music, the God of Poetry, things that would 
be appropriate to the platonic. In turn on the right, we see Athena, 
the God of War and Wisdom, who presumably is involved in the more 
practical affairs of man. 


Beth: All of this seems to me to be a place that is the opposite of 
the Medieval where knowledge was something that was passed down 
by authority and one had to accept it. But here, on the walls of the 
papal apartments, we get this image of sharing knowledge and the 


history of the accumulation of knowledge all with figures who move 
beautifully who in their bodies represent a gracefulness that is a 
reflection of their inner wisdom and knowledge. 


Diogenes, from Raphael, School of Athens, fresco, 1509-1511 (Stanza della 
Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/odYsZa> 


Steven: You'll notice that Raphael has not placed any names within 
the painting. The only identifiers are perhaps the titles of the books 
that both Plato and Aristotle hold, and so we’re meant to understand 
who these figures are through their movement, through their dress. 
Now, the artist has parted both groups to the left and the right so 
that the middle foreground is fairly empty. He does this, I think, for a 
couple of reasons. He wants the linear perspective at the bottom of the 
painting to balance the strong orthogonals at the top of the painting. 
He wants to make way for the advancement of Plato and Aristotle 
as they walk down the stairs, but we also have two figures in the 
foreground in the middle. We have Diogenes, and most interestingly, 
we have the ancient philosopher, Heraclitus, who seems to be writing 
and thinking quietly by himself. Most of the other figures in this 
painting are engaged with others, but not this man. He seems to be 
lost in his own thoughts. 


Beth: Well, and he is writing on a block of marble. In fact, his features 
are those of the great artist Michelangelo known for his rather lonely 
and brooding personality. Raphael has painted him here in the same 
pose as the prophet Isaiah on the Sistine ceiling although Isaiah looks 
up, and here Michelangelo’s Heraclitus decidedly looks down. 


i APs 


Michelangelo as Heraclitus, from Raphael, School of Athens, fresco, 1509-1511 
(Stanza della Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/odYcxu> 


Steven: And so it’s so interesting that Raphael is paying homage 
to Michelangelo the great artist here personifying Heraclitus, the 
philosopher who believed that all things were always in flux. 


Beth: That figure of Heraclitus was actually added later. Raphael 
finished the fresco, added some wet plaster, and added in that figure. 
We should also note that Raphael included himself here. 


Steven: That’s the young figure looking directly out at us in a black 
cap, and standing among some of the most important astronomers of 
all time. 


Beth: Including Ptolemy, who theorized about the movements of the 
planets. 


Steven: And Zoroaster, who’s holding the celestial orb. 


Beth: We're so far here from the medieval idea of the artist as a 
craftsman. Here the artist is considered an intellectual on par with 
some of the greatest thinkers in history, who can express these 
important ideas. So we have dozens of figures here without any sense 
of stiffness or repetition. Raphael, like Leonardo in The Last Supper, 
divides the figures into groups. Each figure overlaps and moves easily 
between and amongst the others. My favorite two figures are the ones 
just behind Euclid, one leaning against the wall with his leg crossed 
over the other who’s hurrying and writing some notes. The other 
leaning over and watching. 


Steven: There’s a wonderful sense of intimacy there. 


Beth: I think it’s a scene you could see walking along the hallway of 
any college or university. 


Steven: For all the free movement of the figures, the architecture itself 
is using a linear perspective in a rigorous way. You can follow the 
orthogonal either in the pavement or in the cornices as they recede 


back. 


Beth: So the illusion of space here in incredible. 


Detail of architecture, Raphael, School of Athens, fresco, 1509-1511 (Stanza della 
Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/ovbXFk> 


Steven: Look at the way that the decoration of the Greek meander 
seems as if it goes back in space. What’s interesting though is if this 
architecture is harking back to any ancient tradition, it’s harking back 
to the Roman tradition, not to the Greeks, who would never use barrel 
vaults in this way. 
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Beth: Nearby, Bramante, Raphael, Michelangelo could see the Baths 
of Caracalla or the Basilica of Manutius and Constantine. There were 
Roman architectural ruins all over the city that resembled what 
Raphael has painted here. 


Steven: It’s so extraordinary that we’re celebrating here, the Pantheon 
of great pagan thinkers. None of these men were Christians. Let’s take 
a quick look at the frescoes that are opposite the School of Athens 
known as the Disputa. 


Raphael, Disputa, fresco, 1509-1511 (Stanza della Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) 
(photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ovgaHS> 


Beth: This fresco represents theology, the study of the divine. Figures 
here are divided between the heavenly and the earthly. 


Steven: Close to the top we see God the Father in the dome of heaven. 
Below him, Christ in this marvelous full-body halo, or mandorla, and 
he’s surrounded by the Virgin Mary on his right, and St. John the 
Baptist on his left. Just below, a dove against another gold disk, and 
this is the Holy Spirit, so all three together are the Trinity. 


Beth: On either side of the dove are the four books of the gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, that tell the story of the life of Christ. 
On that wonderful bench of clouds sit prophets and saints. 


Christ with Mary and John (and Holy Spirirt), detail of Raphael, Disputa, fresco, 
1509-1511 (Stanza della Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, 
CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ovgaHS> 
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Steven: And we can actually recognize, for instance, Moses holding 
the Ten Commandments. 


Beth: And then another circle below contains the host or the bread 
that is miraculously the body of Christ during the Mass. 


Steven: The bread functions as a link between heaven and earth. We 
can see how separated heaven and earth are in this fresco, and how 
important that link is. 


Beth: The figures along the bottom are Popes, and Bishops, and 
Cardinals, and members of various religious orders. 


Steven: The fathers of the church—we can make out a portrait of 
Dante, the great medieval poet. 


Beth: We have a sense of the figures on the bottom of the fresco, 
coming to divine knowledge through the miracle of the host, and 
two figures on either end seem to be moving away from that divine 


knowledge. 


Steven: But there are efforts being made to turn them around, to bring 
them back. 


Beth: So here, in the Stanza della Segnatura a room that functioned 
as the library for Pope Julius II, a celebration of all aspects of human 
knowledge. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/Smd-q44ysoM>. 


Raphael, Disputa (earthbound figures, left), fresco, 1509-1511 (Stanza della Segnatura, Papal Palace, Vatican) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ 


ovrCnG> 


77. Grunewald, Isenheim Altarpiece 


Matthias Griinewald, Isenheim Altarpiece, view in the chapel of the Hospital of 
Saint Anthony, Isenheim, c. 1510-15, oil on wood, 9’ 9 1/2” x 10’ 9” (center panel) 
(Unterlinden Museum, Colmar, France) (Photo: Lars Nilse, CC BY-SA 2.0) 


Object of devotion 


If one were to compile a list of the most fantastically weird artistic 
productions of Renaissance Christianity, top honors might well go to 
Matthias Griinewald’s Isenheim Altarpiece. 


Constructed and painted between 1512 and 1516, the enormous 
moveable altarpiece, essentially a box of statues covered by folding 
wings, was created to serve as the central object of devotion in an 
Isenheim hospital built by the Brothers of St. Anthony. St. Anthony 
was a patron saint of those suffering from skin diseases. The pig who 
usually accompanies him in art is a reference to the use of pork fat to 
heal skin infections, but it also led to Anthony’s adoption as a patron 
saint of swineherds, totally unrelated to his reputation for healing and 
as the patron of basket-weavers, brush-makers, and gravediggers (he 
first lived as an anchorite, a type of religious hermit, in an empty 
sepulcher). 


At the Isenheim hospital, the Antonine monks devoted themselves 
to the care of sick and dying peasants, many of them suffering from 
the effects of ergotism, a disease caused by consuming rye grain 
infected with fungus. Ergotism, popularly known as St. Anthony’s 
Fire, caused hallucinations, skin infection and attacked the central 
nervous system, eventually leading to death. It is perhaps not 
incidental to Griinewald’s vision for his altarpiece that the 
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hallucinogen LSD was eventually isolated from the same strain of 
fungus. 


Sculpted altar 


Sculpted wooden altars were popular in Germany at the time. At 
the heart of the altarpiece, Nicolas of Hagenau’s central carved and 
gilded ensemble consists of rather staid, solid and unimaginative 
representations of three saints important to the Antonine order; a 
bearded and enthroned St. Anthony flanked by standing figures of 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine. Below, in the carved predella, usually 
covered by a painted panel, a carved Christ stands at the center 
of seated apostles, six to each side, grouped in separate groups of 
three. Hagenau’s interior ensemble is therefore symmetrical, rational, 
mathematical and replete with numerical perfections - one, three, 
four and twelve. 


Matthias Grünewald, Isenheim Altarpiece (fully open position, sculptures by 
Nicolas of Hagenau), 1510-15. 


Painted panels 


Griinewald’s painted panels come from a different world; visions of 
hell on earth, in which the physical and psychological torments that 
afflicted Christ and a host of saints are rendered as visions wrought in 
dissonant psychedelic color, and played out by distorted figures—men, 
women, angels and demons-—lit by streaking strident light and placed 
in eerie other-worldly landscapes. The painted panels fold out to 
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reveal three distinct ensembles. In its common, closed position the 
central panels close to depict a horrific, night-time Crucifixion. 


Matthias Griinewald, Isenheim Altarpiece (closed), 1510-15. 


The macabre and distorted Christ is splayed on the cross, his hands 
writhing in agony, his body marked with livid spots of pox. The Virgin 
swoons into the waiting arms of the young St. John the Evangelist 
while John the Baptist, on the other side (not commonly depicted at 
the Crucifixion), gestures towards the suffering body at the center and 
holds a scroll which reads “he must increase, but I must decrease” The 
emphatic physical suffering was intended to be thaumaturgic (miracle 
performing), a point of identification for the denizens of the hospital. 
The flanking panels depict St. Sebastian, long known as a plague saint 
because of his body pocked by arrows, and St. Anthony Abbot. 


Crucifixion (detail), Matthias Griinewald, Isenheim Altarpiece, 1510-15. 


Matthias Griinewald, Isenheim Altarpiece (second position), 1510-15. 


The second position emphasizes this promise of resurrection. Its 
panels depict the Annunciation, the Virgin and Child with a host of 
musical angels, and the Resurrection. The progression from left to 
right is a highlight reel of Christ’s life. 


Detail of the Lamentation (predella), Matthias Griinewald, Isenheim Altarpiece, 
1510-15. 


In the predella panel is a Lamentation, the sprawling and horrifyingly 
punctured dead body of Christ is presented as an invitation to 
contemplate mortality and resurrection. 


Idiosyncratic visions 


All three scenes are, however, highly idiosyncratic and personal 
visions of Biblical exegesis; the musical angels, in their Gothic 
bandstand, are lit by an eerie orange-yellow light while the adjacent 
Madonna of Humility sits in a twilight landscape lit by flickering, fiery 
atmospheric clouds. 


The Resurrection panel is the strangest of these inner visions. Christ 
is wreathed in orange, red and yellow body halos and rises like a 
streaking fireball, hovering over the sepulcher and the bodies of the 
sleeping soldiers, a combination of Transfiguration, Resurrection and 
Ascension. 


A 
A! 


Virgin and child (detail), Matthias Grünewald, Isenheim Altarpiece,1510-15 


Resurrection and Annunciation panels , Matthias Grünewald, Isenheim Altarpiece, 
1510-15. 


Hybrid demons 


Grünewald saves his most esoteric visions for the fully open position 
of the altar, in the two inner panels that flank the central sculptures. 
On the left, St. Anthony is visited in the blasted-out wilderness by St. 
Paul (the first hermit of the desert)— the two are about to be fed by the 
raven in the tree above, and Anthony will later be called upon to bury 
St. Paul. The meeting cured St. Anthony of the misperception that he 
was the first desert hermit, and was, therefore, a lesson in humility. 
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Far left and far right panels seen when altarpiece is fully open (here illustrated 


sided-by-side). The Temptations of Saint Anthony (left), Anthony visited by Saint 
Paul (right), Matthias Grünewald, Isenheim Altarpiece, 1510-15 


Temptations of Saint Anthony panel (detail), Matthias Grünewald, Isenheim 
Altarpiece, 1510-15 


In the final panel, Grünewald lets his imagination run riot in the 
depiction of St. Anthony’s temptations in the desert; sublime hybrid 
demons, like Daliesque dreams, torment Anthony’s waking and 
sleeping hours, bringing to life the saint’s torment and mirroring the 
physical and psychic suffering of the hospital patients. 


Griinewald’s mastery of medieval monstrosity echoes and evokes 
Hieronymus Bosch and has inspired artists ever since. The entire 
altarpiece is a paean to human suffering and an essay on faith and the 
hope for heaven in the troubled years before the Reformation. 


78. Pontormo, Entombment (or Deposition 


Pontormo, Entombment (or Deposition from the Cross), oil on panel, 1525-28, 
Capponi Chapel, Santa Felicita, Florence (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/cTNQuw> 
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A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in Santa Felicita in 
Florence, Italy. 


Beth: We’ve just walked into the church of Santa Felicità. We’re 
looking into the chapel, just to the right of the entrance, where we 
see Pontormo’s great altarpiece. Well, it’s either an entombment or a 
deposition. 


Steven: It’s kind of a funny situation because the painting is clearly in 
the early Mannerist style, and yet the chapel is a small, perfectly cubic 
space that was designed by Brunelleschi and is very much in the early 
Renaissance style, so there’s this funny contrast. Also, the frescoes 
to the right by Pontormo show the Enunciation. That’s a powerful 
combination because you have this moment of Gabriel coming to 
announce to the Virgin Mary that she will bear Christ, and then this 
much more mournful scene much later, when Christ has been lowered 
from the cross, is about to be entombed, and Mary is mourning his 
death. They function as almost the beginning and end of Christ’s 
earthly existence. 


Beth: And above that in the pendentives, we see roundels, also by 
Pontormo, showing the four evangelists. 


Steven: I think that this notion of whether or not it’s an entombment 
or a deposition is the result of the fact that Pontormo has taken out 
many of the symbols that we would expect in either of those scenes. 
The cross is gone, the tomb is not apparent. What’s here instead is a 
very spare image of figures, and really nothing but figures, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a little bit of ground and some clouds above. 


Beth: If this was a deposition, we would expect to see a ladder, the 
lowering of the body of Christ from the cross. If this were an 
entombment, we would expect, as you said, to see the tomb. Pontormo 
has given us nothing to help understand the subject. He’s also not 
situated it in any kind of an earthly space that’s understandable, 
which is such a difference from the style of the High Renaissance, 
where providing an earthly setting for the figures was so important, 
including using linear perspective. 
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Steven: That’s right, and this is almost a rejection of that earthliness. 
The figures are highly stylized, and there is a kind of elegance. 


Beth: Look at the two figures on either side, how elongated their 
bodies are, and that figure in the left foreground, look at his legs. 
They’re not really in any natural position. 


Pontormo, Entombment (or Deposition from the Cross), oil on panel, 1525-28, 
Capponi Chapel, Santa Felicita, Florence. (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/eTNNom> 


Steven: No, it’s almost like dance, actually. 


Beth: We also think about the High Renaissance in terms of a pyramid 
composition and of stability and balance, and here, there’s a sense 
almost of things moving in lots of different directions at once. If you 
think about Leonardo’s Last Supper, where the artist so clearly draws 
our eye to the vanishing point, with Pontormo, it feels like there’s 
really no place for our eye to rest. 


Steven: This is to my eye a composition that is full of constant 
movement. 


Beth: We also expect in the High Renaissance to see figures who have 
a sense of weight to their bodies. Pontormo is disregarding so many 
of those things. Look at the figure of Christ, the figures who support 
him. 


Steven: Especially that crouching figure. 


Beth: They’re on their tippy-toes. They can’t possibly support him 
in that way. Mary looks like she’s about to faint. There’s something 
overwrought in the emotions that the figures display. 


Steven: It seems to me that these are not so much the emotions of a 
person so much as symbols of emotions, almost like masks. 


Beth: And that sense of masking of artificiality, of an art that’s not 
based on nature is really typical of Mannerism, and I think it’s really 
important to remember that we’re here in Florence, and Florence is no 
longer a republic. There are also other historical considerations like 
the Protestant Reformation and Copernicus discovering that the Earth 
revolves around the Sun. 


Steven: So this was a period of real revolution, and especially so 
in Florence. I think that issue of the Medicis’ return and they’re 
abolishing the Republic is crucial, and of course the challenge that 
Martin Luther is posing, even here in Italy. 


Beth: Right. Some people have seen the mannerist style as a style 
that expresses a new spirituality as opposed to the naturalism of the 
early Renaissance and that spirituality coming from the attacks on the 
Church by Martin Luther. 


Steven: It'll be really interesting to see how, over the next hundred 
years, the Counter Reformation really causes significant shifts in the 
style of art and breaks with Renaissance conventions. We're 
beginning to see here just the first taste of those changes. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/ABhqENOxSrU>. 


79. Lucas Cranach the Elder, Allegory of Law 


How to get to heaven? 


How exactly do you get to heaven? Good deeds? Can you get yourself 
to heaven on your own merit or do you have to sit back and let God 
do the work? These questions caused international controversy, mass 
looting, vandalism, and killing in the sixteenth century. One casualty 
of the violence and chaos was the destruction of thousands of works 
of religious art. Iconoclasts (breakers of likenesses/images) stormed 
through churches, destroying every work of art they could get their 
hands on. How did heaven get to be so controversial? 


St. John the Baptist directs naked man to Christ (detail), Lucas Cranach, The Law 
and the Gospel, c. 1529, oil on wood, 82.2 x 118 cm / 32.4 x 46.5 in (Schlossmuseum, 
Gotha, Germany) 


and Grace 
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The most influential image of the Lutheran Reformation 


These questions are answered in a surprising kind of picture 
called The Law and the Gospel(full image below, detail 
above), originally painted by the artist Lucas Cranach the Elder in 
1529. The Law and the Gospelis the single most influential image 
of the Lutheran Reformation. The Reformation, initiated by Martin 
Luther in 1517, was originally an attempt to reform the Catholic 
Church. However, reform quickly became rebellion, as people began 
to question the power and practices of the Catholic Church, which 
had been the only church in western Europe up until Luther. 


The role of art 


A decisive difference between Catholics and followers of Luther was 
the question of how to get to heaven, and what role, if any, religious 
art could play. The Catholic Church insisted that believers could take 
action to vouchsafe their salvation by doing good deeds, including 
making financial donations and paying for elaborate art to decorate 
Christian churches. Luther, however, insisted that salvation was in 
God’s hands, and all the believer had to do was to open up and 
have faith. As people became disillusioned with Catholic teaching, 
they grew angry about the ways the Catholic Church became rich in 
money, art, and power. When reform became impossible and rebellion 
the only course of action, furious, frustrated believers directed their 
anger at works of art, an easy and powerful target. 


Other reformers followed Luther’s example and staged rebellions 
against the Catholic Church. Some reformers took a strong position 
against religious art, forbidding it entirely. Luther, however, was more 
moderate and believed that some religious art was acceptable 
provided it taught the right lessons, and this is where The Law and the 
Gospel come in. 


Luther’s ideas in visual form 


In consultation with Martin Luther, Lucas Cranach the Elder 
produced The Law and the Gospel (below). All of Cranach’s Lutheran 
painting rests upon this pictorial type, which also influenced other 
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artists. The Law and the Gospel explain Luther’s ideas in visual form, 
most basically the notion that heaven is reached through faith and 
God’s grace. Luther despised and rejected the Catholic idea that good 
deeds, what he called “good works,” could play any role in salvation. 


In The Law and the Gospel (below), two nude male figures appear on 
either side of a tree that is green and living on the “Gospel” side to the 
viewer’s right, but barren and dying on the “law” side to the viewer's 
left. Six columns of Bible citations appear at the bottom of the panel. 


Lucas Cranach, The Law and the Gospel, c. 1529, oil on wood, 82.2 x 118 cm / 32.4 
x 46.5” (Schlossmuseum, Gotha, Germany) 


Right (“gospel”) side 


On the “gospel” side of the image (the right side), John the Baptist 
directs a naked man to both Christ on the cross in front of the tomb 
and to the risen Christ who appears on top of the tomb (see detail 
above). The risen Christ stands triumphant above the empty tomb, 
acting out the miracle of the Resurrection. This nude figure is not 
vainly hoping to follow the law or to present a tally of his good deeds 
on the judgment day. He stands passively, stripped down to his soul, 
submitting to God’s mercy. 


Left, Skeleton and demon pursue desperate man and right, Moses with other 
figures point to the tablets of the law—the Ten Commandments (detail), Lucas 
Cranach, The Law and Gospel, c. 1529, oil on wood, 72 x 88.5 cm / 28.3 x 34.8” 
(National Gallery, Prague) 


Left (“law”) side 


In the left foreground, a skeleton and a demon force a frightened 
naked man into hell, as a group of prophets, including Moses, point to 
the tablets of the law. The motifs on the left side of the composition 
are meant to exemplify the idea that law alone, without the gospel, 
can never get you to heaven. Christ sits in Judgment as Adam and Eve 
(in the background) eat the fruit and fall from grace. Moses beholds 
these events from his vantage point toward the center of the picture, 
his white tablets standing out against the saturated orange robe and 
the deep green tree behind him, literally highlighting the association 
of law, death, and damnation. 


Taken together, these motifs demonstrate that law leads inescapably 
to hell when mistaken for a path to salvation, as the damned naked 
man demonstrates. 


God judges and God shows mercy 


The Law and the Gospel is concerned with two roles that God plays, 
to judge and to show mercy. On the one hand, God judges and 
condemns human sin; but on the other hand, God also shows mercy 
and forgiveness, granting unearned salvation to sinful believers. As 
Reformation scholar Bernhard Lohse explains: 


The Word of God encounters people as law and as gospel, 
as a word of judgment and as a word of grace... It is 
certainly true that there is more law than gospel in the 
Old Testament and more gospel than law in the New 
Testament. Luther’s distinction between law and gospel, 
however, referred to something other than the division 
of biblical statements into the two parts of the biblical 
canon. This distinction rather describes the fact that God 
both judges and is merciful.’ 


Luther’s idea of law is multifaceted and bears a complex relationship 
to his idea of the gospel. Though law alone will never make salvation 
possible, it remains indispensable as the way the believer recognizes 
sin and the need for grace. Law paves the way to salvation by 
preparing the way for grace. 


Although The Law and the Gospel include events from both the New 
and the Old Testaments, it is not a simple contrast of Christianity and 
Judaism. If The Law and the Gospel simply distinguished between the 
Old and New Testaments—or even more broadly between Judaism and 
Christianity—then it would not be specifically Lutheran or new, art 
historically or theologically. Instead, The Law and Gospel concern two 
aspects of the relationship between humanity and God, a relationship 
based on human action on the one hand, and divine power on the 
other. The Law and Gospel describe events throughout the Bible which 
reveal the dual aspect of God’s relationship to people. 


The Law and the Gospelis Lutheran because it represents Cranach’s 
pictorial translation of Luther’s unique understanding of salvation. 
The painting interprets the roles of law, good works, faith, and grace 
in the human relationship to God. 


Note: The Law and the Gospelis frequently called Law and Grace, a 
title which derives from a version of the painting in Prague (above), 
where the terms “Gesecz” (Law) and “Gnad” (Grace) are boldly 
painted and plainly visible. 


This is a conversation conducted in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, Italy. 


Titian, Venus of Urbino, 1538, oil on canvas, 119.20 x 165.50 cm (Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence) 


Steven: We're in the Uffizi and we’re looking at one of the great 
Titian’s, the Venetian master, who has painted here in an image which 
is often referred to as the Venus of Urbino, which is a title that the 
painting acquired later in its life. 


Beth: So we don’t really know who she is. 


Steven: Right and there’s not much to convey- the idea that she’s a 
Venus except that she’s nude. It seems to be a protective title that 
makes it an acceptable subject matter. 


Beth: Which was often the case in the history of art after this that one 
could look at an image of a nude woman and think about ideas of 
beauty, safe from a sense of improper looking by understanding the 
figure as Venus instead of a nude woman. 


Steven: But it’s clear that whoever she is, this is a painting that is 
about sensuality, it’s about the sort of the beauty of the physical. She 
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is gazing directly at us with a coyness and a directness that is really 
alluring. 


Beth: It is and the way that her long, silky hair frames her breasts, and 
the way that she holds the flowers near her skin, and the sensuality 
of the sheet and the couch, it feels like a very sensual environment. 
But mostly the sensuality I think emerges because of the incredible 
softness that we sense from the paint. 


Steven: So Titian is a Venetian as we mentioned, he’s coming out 
of this extraordinarily rich tradition, I’m thinking about the work of 
Bellini, and the way in which these artists borrowed from actually 
the painting of Flanders and brought oil painting to Italy and began 
to experiment in very sophisticated ways with glazing, creating a 
softness as you said but a richness of color and a visual sensuality, 
which is the perfect vehicle for the sensuality of the subject matter 
here. 


Beth: By glazing, we’re talking about a specific way of applying the 
paint where the artist applies very thin layers of oil paint that are 
almost translucent, one on top of the other. Titian was supposed 
to have painted up to 10 to 15 layers of paint. So the figure glows 
in a softness, her outlines and in the modeling, that enhances that 
sensuality, as you said. 


Steven: Titian’s use of chiaroscuro in combination with that glazing 
and the softness has created this real sense of her flesh that is so 
central to this painting. We have also, Titian setting up this tradition 
of the reclining nude that will be the given for virtually the rest 
of Western art history. We can certainly think of Manet and lots of 
people in between. She is creating a kind of soft diagonal, a kind of 
curve that moves from the upper left to the lower right of the canvas, 
propped up by pillows. 


Beth: The canvas itself is divided in two, with a scene taking place 
in the background so our eye moves down her body and then to the 
background. 


Steven: Those figures in the background on the right really balance the 
mass of her body on the left without distracting from it because they 
are in the distance, so it’s a really successful composition. 
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Beth: And like so many other artists later who are going to paint the 
female nude, there is a little bit of playing fast and loose with human 
anatomy here. Her torso is too long. 


Steven: Her feet are tiny. 


Beth: That’s true, her feet are tiny, I hadn’t noticed that before. It’s 
funny that it’s not something we notice immediately. What we notice 
as soon as we look at it is her incredible beauty and sensuality and 
sexuality, and it’s only when we start to really look closely and pay 
attention that we notice those problems. 


Steven: So think about all the artists that are looking back to this 


painting and this kind of painting. I’m thinking about Courbet, we’ve 
already mentioned Manet. 


Beth: Ingres. 


Steven: That’s right, so many people who are reinventing what Titian 
did. 


Beth: And Titian himself is looking back at a painting by Giorgione, 
so this emergence of the female nude as a genre really begins in the 
Renaissance. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/qD6ct0VS15c>. 


81. Frontispiece of the Codex Mendoza 


MS. Arch. Selden. A. 1, fols. 1v-2r, Codex Mendoza, Viceroyalty of New Spain, c. 
1541-1542 C.E., pigment on paper © Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford 


Priests and pirates 


Around 1541, the first viceroy of New Spain, Antonio de Mendoza, 
commissioned a codex to record information about the Aztec empire. 
The codex, now known as the Codex Mendoza, contained information 
about the lords of Tenochtitlan, the tribute paid to the Aztecs, and 
an account of life “from year to year” The artist or artists were 
indigenous, and the images were often annotated in Spanish by a 
priest that spoke Nahuatl, the language spoken by the Nahuas (the 
ethnic group to whom the Aztecs belonged). Viceroy Mendoza 
intended to send the Codex to the Spanish King, Emperor Charles V of 
Spain, although it never made it to Spain; French pirates acquired the 
Codex and it ended up in France. Upon its appearance in sixteenth- 
century France, it was acquired by André Thevet, the cosmographer 
to King Henry II of France, and Thevet included his name on several 
pages, including at the top of the Codex Mendoza’s frontispiece. 
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Frontispiece, Codex Mendoza, Viceroyalty of New Spain, c. 1541-1542, pigment on 
paper © Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford 


The Codex contains a wealth of information about the Aztecs and 
their empire. For instance, the Codex’s frontispiece relates 
information about the organization and foundation of the Aztec 
capital, Tenochtitlan, or the place of the prickly pear cactus. 
Tenochtitlan was established in the middle of Lake Texcoco in the 
Valley of Mexico in 1325. Given that much of the former Aztec capital 
is below modern-day Mexico City, the Codex Mendoza frontispiece 
corroborates other information we have about the capital city and its 
origins. For instance, it shows us a schematic diagram of Tenochtitlan, 
with the city divided into four parts by intersecting blue-green 
undulating diagonals. The city was made of canals, similar to the 
Italian city of Venice, and was divided into four quarters. The image 
displays the quadripartite division of the city and the canals running 
through it. The division of the city into four parts was intended to 
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mirror the organization of the universe, believed to be four parts 
aligned with the four cardinal directions (north, east, south, west). 


Tenochtitlan 


At the center of the schematic diagram of Tenochtitlan is an eagle 
on a cactus growing from the midst of a lake. The eagle and the 
cactus relate to the narrative surrounding the capital’s establishment. 
According to Aztec myth, their patron deity, Huitzilopochtli 
(Hummingbird Left), told the Aztecs’ ancestors to leave their ancestral 
home of Aztlan and look for a place where they saw an eagle atop a 
cactus growing from a rock. He informed them that when they saw 
this sign, they should settle and build their city. For the Aztecs, they 
observed the sign in the middle of Lake Texcoco, and so established 
their capital on an island in the lake. 


Detail with eagle, cactus and shield, Frontispiece, Codex Mendoza, Viceroyalty of 
New Spain, c. 1541-1542, pigment on paper © Bodleian Libraries, University of 
Oxford 


The cactus upon which the eagle rests also symbolizes the place name 
of Tenochtitlan. The cactus is a nopal, or prickly pear cactus, which 
in Nahuatl is nochtli. The cactus grows from a stone or tetl. When 
paired together, they form te-noch to connote the place of the prickly 
pear cactus, or Tenochtitlan. Today’s Mexican flag similarly displays 
the eagle on a nopal cactus growing from a stone in the middle of a 
lake, relating to the mythic origins of the Mexican capital. 


Dees 


Temple (detail), Frontispiece, Codex Mendoza, Viceroyalty of New Spain, c. 
1541-1542, pigment on paper © Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford 


Besides the eagle on the cactus, other figures and symbols on the frontispiece aid 
us in understanding the city’s foundation and early history. For instance, below 
the cactus and stone in the middle of the drawing is a war shield, indicating the 
Mexica did not settle peacefully in the Valley of Mexico. The simple structure above 
the eagle likely symbolizes a temple, possibly an early phase of the Templo Mayor, 
or the Aztec’s main temple that was located at the heart of the city in the sacred 
precinct. To the right of the eagle is a simplified skull rack (tzompantli), another 
structure found near the Templo Mayor. Different types of plants, including maize, 
or corn, dot the city’s four quadrants, no doubt alluding to the agricultural fertility 
associated with the city. 


Tenoch 


Ten men are also depicted in the four quadrants, wearing white 
garments and displaying top knots in their hair. These figures are the 
men who led the Aztecs to this island location. Their name glyphs are 
attached to them in a manner typical of pre-Conquest manuscripts; 
a thin black line connects to a symbol that denotes their name. One 
man, different than the rest and seated to the left of the eagle, has gray 
skin, as well as a different hairstyle and red mark around his ear. These 
traits identify him as a priest because he let blood from his ear as 
offerings to deities, and ash covers his skin. His name glyph identifies 
his as Tenoch. Other motifs, such as the speech scroll coming from his 
mouth and the woven mat upon which he sits, convey his high status 
as well. Tenoch died in 1363, and the first Aztec tlatoani, or speaker 
(the ruler), was elected in 1375 by a council of elders. 


Detail with Tenoch and skull rack, Frontispiece, Codex Mendoza, Viceroyalty of 
New Spain, c. 1541-1542, pigment on paper © Bodleian Libraries, University of 
Oxford 


Surrounding the entire page are year glyphs, beginning on the upper 
left with the date 2-House (1325 C.E.) and finishing (counter clock- 
wise) with the date 13-Reed. There are a total of fifty-one-year glyphs. 
One year is marked—the year 2-Reed, which occurred twenty-six 
years after Tenochtitlan’s establishment; the reed has a cord wound 
around it and a fire drill appears above it. These symbols note that 
the year 2-Reed was the first year of a new 52-year cycle, the time 
during which new fire was drilled to begin the new cycle and signal 
the completion of the previous 52-year cycle. For the Aztecs, the New 
Fire ceremony occurred every 52 years—a complete cycle of the solar 
calendar—and it assured that the sun would rise again. Just prior to 
the beginning of a new cycle, new fire was drilled in the body of 
a sacrificial victim. After this point, the fire was distributed among 
people to light their homes. 


Detail with year 2-Reed glyph (lower right), Frontispiece, Codex Mendoza, 
Viceroyalty, New Spain, c. 1541-1542, pigment on paper © Bodleian Libraries, 
University of Oxford 


Conquest 


Below the schematic diagram of the city are two scenes of military 
conquest. The artist emphasizes the military power of the Aztecs 
by showing two soldiers in hierarchic scale: they physically tower 
over the two men they defeat. The Aztec warriors are also identified 
by their shields—identical to the one above that is associated with 
Tenochtitlan—and their obsidian-bladed weapons (called macana). 
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The defeated men come from two different locations, both identified 
with place glyphs as Colhuacan and Tenayuca, both located around 
Lake Texcoco. In this case, burning temples paired with specific hills 
note that Colhuacan and Tenayuca were defeated. Spanish glosses 
also identify these place names as “colhuacan pueblo” and “tenoyucan 
pueblo.” This scene of conquest alludes to early Aztec military 
victories, which aided them in building their power even prior to their 
first official tlatoani came to power. 


82. II Gesu (including Triumph of the Name of 


Jesus ceiling fresco) 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris, Dr. Steven Zucker, and Frank Dabell 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted at Il Gesu in Rome, Italy. 


Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola and Giacomo della Porta, Church of Il Gesu, Rome 
(consecrated 1584, ceiling fresco, The Triumph of the Name of Jesus, by il Baciccio, 
also known as Giovanni Battista Gaulli, 1672-1685). (photo: Alessio Damato, CC 
BY-SA 4.0) <https://tinyurl.com/y3qzagyr> 


Steven: This is Steven Zucker up here with Beth Harris and Frank 
Dabell, an art historian in Rome. We're standing outside an 
extraordinary church. 


Beth: We're standing in the middle of traffic essentially, really in the 
heart of the city. 


Frank: It’s not quite a traffic island, but we are in the midst of Rome. 
We're very close to the Pantheon and 10 minutes from the Forum. 
That explains the centrality of this church founded as the mother 
church of the Jesuit Order in the mid to late 1500s, after the death of 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola, its founder. The church is called the Gesu, 
which simply means “Jesus” This is a glorification of the name of 
Jesus. 


Steven: And you can actually see it right there emblazoned on the 
facade of the church. 


Frank: Yes, the “IHS,” which is sometimes read in Latin, sometimes in 
Greek, as an interpretation of the letters of Jesus’ name. 


Beth: We also see the name of the patron on the front of the church. 


Frank: The name of the patron is very important, Alexander 
Farnese—an enormously rich, powerful, and art-loving Cardinal. I 
might add that we’re standing in the pouring rain, so I think it’s time 
to go inside. 


Steven: As we walk in here now, although the color is gorgeous, it’s 
softened because it’s dark. 


Frank: It’s dark today because it’s cloudy. As you can hear, we're still 
in the heart of Rome, with sirens... 


Beth: ...and traffic going by. 


Frank: But this is the point, the sound of it reminds me: this is 
something that is turned up loud. This is loud, and it’s loud and clear. 
This is a very rational space, with it all, with a Baroque’s appeal 
to many people’s imagination rather than intellect. This is really a 
delight for both the senses and the mind because there is a sense 
of focus. It’s not a complicated space. We come back to that name 
of Jesus on the ceiling, which encompasses the theme of the whole 
church. 
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II Baciccio, also known as Giovanni Battista Gaulli, The Triumph of the Name of 
Jesus (detail), 1672-1685, ceiling fresco, Il Gesu (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/C5Ltqz> 


Steven: It seems as if that notion of simplicity, you could never use 
the word “spare” here, but you can say that there has been a sort of 
removal, through the Council of Trent. 


Frank: Yes. While the Council of Trent wanted to directness and 
simplicity. This looks very ornamental, because it’s the materials 
themselves, but if you analyze the materials, you could even say that 
they’re spare because they’re classicizing. They are the kind of fluted 
Corinthian columns and pilasters that we would see in Renaissance 
churches, it’s just that they’re made of Sicilian jasper, ochre marble 
and all sorts of other rich materials, some of them actually spolia, that 
is, recycled pieces from ancient Rome...I don’t know exactly what, but 
it was a common practice to rebuild the new Christian Rome out of its 
ancient “pagan past.’ 


Beth: We've got this total focus on the altar, the real removal of the 
aisles as a space for traffic. 


Andrea Pozzo, Saint Ignatius Chapel in the left transept of the church, Il Gesu, 
Rome (commissioned in 1695) (The sculpture is a reproduction based on the original 
that was melted down for its silver during the Napoleonic occupation.) (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/CzZxxQ> 


Frank: There’s a space for individual chapels on the sides, but the 
emphasis is on the great space, above us this huge explosive ceiling 
with frescoes at the far end, the name of Jesus in a starburst made 
of gilded bronze. Both of them relate very closely to something that 
already existed in Rome in the earlier Baroque period, and that is 
Bernini's great apse decoration in Saint Peter’s, where you have a 
similar burst of light, coming in that case from the Holy Spirit, the 
dove is a piece of stained glass there... 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Cathedra Petri (or Chair of St. Peter), gilded bronze, gold, 
wood, stained glass, 1647-53 (apse of Saint Peter’s Basilica, Vatican City, Rome) 
(photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/7KK Vou> 


Beth: Where the wall dissolves. 


Frank: Where the wall dissolves. This is going from the earthly to the 
heavenly, from the secular—from us standing here—to the sacred... Of 
course, from matter to spirit. But it’s made of raw matter. It’s made of 
stucco. Some of it is very cheap material. It’s just painted stucco, but 
it’s theatre. That is what we do. Even when we go to the theatre and 
the movies, we explode out of our terrestrial being temporarily. We 
suspend and we move into that other realm. This is indebted hugely 
to Bernini. 


Steven: There’s this really beautiful, sort of coming together of 
architectural space, of painting, of sculpture, of stained glass, of 
gilding of color, just all of these elements that become a beautifully 
synthesized whole—as you said, which then suspends our belief. 


Frank: Here what we have is not just a sky that goes to infinity with 
clouds and an ultimate glow—a spiritual glow, of course, it’s not just 
the sun up there, but it’s heaven—but the borders are ambiguous. 
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During Renaissance art and certainly medieval art, this ambiguity 
was just out of the question. Nobody would say, “Should we shade 
it this way or that?” Everything had to be clear. By this point in the 
history of art, also, people knew what they were looking at I think, 
in a more simple way, and it was fine to make things ambiguous. We 
don’t know whether we're looking at shading up there or a painting 
of shade. We don’t know for a moment—I’ve seen many people stop 
here and wonder whether those cherubs and angels are made of solid 
material, or painted. In fact, the fresco extends on wooden and other 
boards. It’s like stage machinery and stage sets, out of that central 
space, and actually partly covering the vaulting of the ceiling. On top 
of that, a glaze—in fresco we would just call it a wash—of darker paint, 
extends actually onto the architecture and creates the illusion that 
we're seeing the shadows from those clouds. 
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II Baciccio, also known as Giovanni Battista Gaulli, The Triumph of the Name of 
Jesus (detail), 1672-1685, ceiling fresco, Il Gesu (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/C5LuNz> 


Beth: I think about that joining of the spiritual realm and the earthly 
realm that happens in the Baroque so often. 


Frank: This is the church triumphant. The name of Jesus is the one 
thing that we must follow, but if you are blind to it, if you reject it, 
if you refuse it—out of being a different religion, of course, this is 
where gets very political, or out of just ignorance or obtuseness—you 
are the rejected and you're even the damned. You are those figures 
who are falling out of that sky into shade, into shadowed areas up 
there already and ultimately falling down to earth and below that, 
into hell. Triumphalism is the theme here. It’s not just in the 1600s, 
but it was established before that because the Protestant Reformation, 
which grew through the 1520s and °30s, is now over 100 years old, 
and we have major wars of religion in Europe, where hundreds of 
thousands of Christians are killing other hundreds of thousands. This 
was a very dramatic moment in European history. 


Beth: It’s very hard to imagine that moment in European history, that 
moment of, “you must take sides,” and that need to be so certain 
of your faith in a way. I feel that here. I feel that kind of power of 
certainty. 


Steven: We’re in the heart of Rome, and this is the place. 


II Baciccio, also known as Giovanni Battista Gaulli, The Triumph of the Name of 
Jesus, 1672-1685, ceiling fresco, Il Gesu (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/CtD VDZ> 
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Frank: I think it’s not difficult to politicize; in fact, we would say 
for some people of faith today, the art exactly mirrors what they 
believe: this certainty, the structure, the discipline of it, and death, 
the afterlife. That ultimate aspiration that everyone has to go to 
somewhat peaceful, secure and everlasting, is expressed here with 
absolute certainty. We’re seeing this as a question of light and dark, as 
tourists or as pilgrims, but just visually we forget the element of pure 
sensuousness that comes from music, from the smells—incense, fresh- 
cut flowers—and all of those elements put together with the ritual of 
the mass and the art and the architecture. 


Steven: Actually the point you’re making about the ritual of the mass 
is critical because it’s those smells, it’s the color, it’s all of that 
sensuality, but it’s also the fervor of those around you. It’s the 
intensity of experience... 


Frank: It then becomes emotional, and there, we have that old formula 


about Baroque art, you know, appealing to the emotions rather than 
to the intellect. 


Beth: Or I think about it as appealing to the body. 


Frank: Well to the guts, because when we come in here, when those 
lights are suddenly put on, even that grabs us. Christianity is a 
mystery cult and that is something that is incomprehensible, literally, 
and it can only be received through spirituality. We would say, 
through emotion, through poetry— 


Beth: —through metaphor. 


Frank: All the things that are not purely rational. But this is a really 
theatrical blend, and it’s a very, very powerful one. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/aj2el_owSg4>. 


83. Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow 


Pieter Bruegel’s Hunters in the Snow offers a bird’s eye view of a world 
locked in winter that is nevertheless teeming with life, with hunters 
and their dogs and ice skating peasants and a wheeling crow and the 
busied preparations for the cold weather. 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow (Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 
cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 


The painting, usually interpreted as a genre scene (an image of daily 
life), features a snow-covered landscape that recedes dramatically to a 
row of jagged mountains in the distance, all under a blue-grey sky. In 
the lower-left corner, a trio of hunters and their pack of dogs return 
from a hunt. Beside them is an inn, and its rust-colored bricks and the 
bright yellow fire in front of it are a striking contrast to the whites 
and grays and ashy blues that dominate the painting. 


The branches of three large trees in the foreground fan out like black 
capillaries against the sky and a few crows keep watch over the scene. 
From the left side of the painting the land slopes down and to the 
right, and beyond the foreground the landscape drops away sharply. 
The extensive middle ground and background, rendered in minute 
detail, depicts the natural and manmade world: a person carrying a 
load of sticks over a bridge, figures ice skating on a frozen pond, the 
snow-covered roofs of houses, innumerable tiny bare trees, and—far 
in the distance on the right side—the grey and snowy mountains, 
whose rough peaks seem to scratch at the sky. The right side of the 
painting is thus an uninterrupted view across the snowy valley. We 
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see everything so clearly—even way into the distance it’s possible to 
make out individual trees and rooftops—and so we sense the crisp and 
clear air of a winter day. Yet this is not at all an image from reality: 
there is no such landscape in the Netherlands (which is mostly flat 
and below sea level in some areas). Rather, Bruegel combined images 
from his surroundings—the inns and farmhouses and frozen ponds of 
Northern Europe—with a chain of jagged mountains reminiscent of 
the Alps, which he saw on a journey to Italy in the 1550s. The painting 
is thus a carefully constructed scene, drawn as much from the artist’s 
imagination as from his surroundings. 


Hunters and inn (detail), Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow (Winter), 
1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 
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A person carrying a load of sticks over a bridge (detail), Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Hunters in the Snow (Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 cm (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna) 


Close looking: searching for the details 


Bruegel’s pacer reward close viewing, and in some instances—like 
his arus, <https://www.google.com/culturalinstitute/beta/u/0/ 
exhibit/MglyXpmuNdcl Jg> in which the figure of Icarus is nearly 
hidden in the background—careful looking is the only way to fully 
appreciate the complexity of the scene. This painting offers similar 
rewards: the longer and more attentively we examine the details the 
more we can draw from this image of a winter day. 


The hunters and their dogs are the largest figures in the painting and 
their group takes up much of the lower left quarter of the image. 
But rather than a scene of triumph, Bruegel is showing us a rather 
unsuccessful hunt. The men trudge through the snow wearily; note, 
for example, how the figure closest to us leans forward slightly, as 
though using his own body to keep his momentum—and his 
spirits—going. Each man also has his head cast downward, in a pose 
reminiscent of defeat. Even the dogs appear downtrodden, as several 
in the extreme lower left hang their heads—a point exaggerated by 
their drooping ears. 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow (Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 
cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 


Limbourg Brothers, December, from Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, 
1413-16, ink on vellum (Musée Condé, Chantilly) 


The group’s low spirits can be explained by the fact that only one of 
them carries back a trophy: a rather small fox. Furthermore, a trail of 
rabbit tracks in front of the foremost hunter suggests that more prey 
have recently escaped them. 


Hunting rights and specially-bred hunting dogs were often associated 
with the aristocracy in the Northern Renaissance, and we see 
o of such imagery in works like the T s u 
Duc de Berry<http://smarthistory. jaa aa brothers- tres-riches- 
heures- a ilies de-berry/> (above), a prayer book painted by the 
Limbourg Brothers for the Duke of Berry, the brother of the King of 
France. 


Yet in Bruegel’s painting, the identity of the hunters is not so clear, 
as the rest of the painting’s inhabitants are peasants, most of whom 
seem to be enjoying the winter day. The figures in front of the inn 
are preparing a fire for the singeing of a pig—a traditional December 
activity—and in the distance people take pleasure in the frozen lake: 
ice skating, playing hockey or a form of curling, and pulling 
companions on sleds. 


There is thus a certain idyllic quality to Bruegel’s portrayal of peasant 
life, and it may be that the hunters—whose bodies point us to the 
center of the painting—are more a means of guiding us into the 
painting rather than its primary focus (despite the title art historians 
have given the work). 


The painting’s commission and sources 


Bruegel’s painting, with its bare trees and people bundled against the 
cold and hard-packed snow, is part of a long tradition in Northern 
European art of portraying the months of the year and the activities 
that occurred during each month. Among the most famous examples 
is the cycle found in the previously mentioned Trés Riches Heures du 
Duc de Berry<http://smarthistory.org/limbourg-brothers-tres-riches- 
heures-du-duc-de-berry/> (above). In that manuscript’s small but 
incredibly detailed paintings, each month is represented in a full- 
page miniature with an outdoor landscape scene (except January, 
which shows an indoor feasting scene) and either a courtly or peasant 
activity, such as hunting one month and working the land in another. 


In Bruegel’s case the paintings were commissioned by a wealthy 
Antwerp banker named Niclaes Jongelinck. Rather than twelve 
paintings, Bruegel’s cycle divided the year into six seasons (paintings 
for five survive—the other four are The Harvesters (The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), Return of the Herd (Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna), The Gloomy Day (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) , and 
Haymaking (Lobkowicz Palace, Prague Castle). He has also chosen 
to give as much or more emphasis to the landscapes than to the 
activities depicted, with particular attention paid to the shifting colors 
of the times of year, from dark brown to blues and greens to yellows. 
This image—of winter—is the last in the series, dominated by whites 
and pale blues. If we imagine how they might have been displayed 
together in a room in Jongelinck’s house the effect would have been a 
chromatic progression through the seasons. 


Bruegel: the artist and his enduring fame 


Bruegel’s focus on peasant activities in this cycle is something we 
might expect from him, as he is best known for his intimate, sensitive, 
and sometimes comical scenes of peasant life (such as The Peasant 
Wedding, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 
<http://smarthistory.org/pieter-bruegel-the-elder-peasant- 
wedding/>. Yet he was also a well-traveled and worldly artist who 
could craft complex scenes out of seemingly mundane activities. The 
painting’s distant mountains , drawn from his travels south of the 
Alps and so clearly a construction of the artist’s mind, are key to 
understanding how Bruegel has constructed the entire painting. 
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Crow with distant mountains (detail), Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow 
(Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 


What appears to be a candid snapshot of daily life—a cold and 
overcast winter day—is in fact a finely orchestrated and panoramic 
vision of the world. The sloping diagonals on the left—the roofs and 
the ground—lead our eyes into the scene, and their rhythm is 
countered by a series of horizontal elements—bridges and land—and 
the diagonals of hills and mountains on the right. 


The high horizon line suggests that we, the viewer, experience this 
scene from high above, the same perspective as might be enjoyed by 
the crows in the foreground trees’ branches. This type of complex 
view—which combines an interest in human activity with the 
expansive and commanding vista of a map—defines much of Bruegel’s 
work. His masterful ability to blend sweeping vistas with intimate 
portrayals of the human condition, and the mundane with the 
fantastical, is part of what makes his paintings—including Hunters in 
the Snow—so enduring. In replicating the world on a scale both large 
and small he seems to present a mirror to the human condition itself: 
continuously locked to life’s day to day activities, yet often striving to 
see the world in all its glory in an instant. 


Ice-skating and other winter activities (detail), Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in 
the Snow (Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna) 


83. Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna, Austria. 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow (Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 
cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 


Beth: Just looking at this painting makes me feel cold. 


Steven: We're looking at Pieter Bruegel’s The Return of the Hunters 
or Hunters in the Snow. It’s this wonderful panel painting from the 
Renaissance, from Flanders, made for a merchant in Antwerp that had 
asked Bruegel to make six-panel paintings, which were a study of the 
labors of the months. This is an idea that goes back to manuscript 
illumination, back to the Medieval Period. This is perhaps the very 
first time in the history of painting where that idea has been brought 
to this larger scale. 


Beth: Each one of these paintings represents a different time of year. 
Were obviously looking at winter here. We see some hunters 
returning from their hunt with their dogs, but they haven’t got very 
much to show for their day out hunting. 


Steven: If you look closely, you can see a rabbit just hanging off the 
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back of one of the hunters, but it is a pretty meager catch. It does give 
us a sense of the stresses of winter. 


Beth: You can see the footprints that they’re leaving in the snow. 
There’s this real sense of trudging through this deep snowy landscape. 


Steven: In the foreground, there is that sense of melancholy as well. 
Their backs are turned to us. The pack of dogs that follow, their heads 
are down. There’s a sense of them being tired and unsuccessful. But 
as our eye moves down the hill, and it moves down pretty fast, there’s 
almost no middle ground, all of a sudden we’re down in this icy pond. 
Then we see a different side of winter. We see playfulness. In fact, this 
painting is full of the activities of winter. 


Beth: We're not just looking at a lovely landscape, but a landscape that 
is given meaning by the activities of the people that inhabit it, by their 
daily routines. 


Steven: In fact, that idea is an ancient one, and comes from Virgil, 
Bruegel’s patron may well have been thinking about Virgil when he 
commissioned this series, this notion of painting a landscape that is 
given meaning by the labors of the people within it. Although the 
image seems as if it is a moment in time, in fact, the painting is 
carefully composed. Our eye follows the hunters down the hill, which 
is given a wonderful visual rhythm by those trees, and then my eye 
wants to ride down to that frozen pond where we see a woman pulling 
somebody else on a little sleigh. Then I want to go by those black 
crows and under those arches, there’s that lovely woman just above 
who’s carrying, perhaps, some firewood. Then beyond that, we see 
lots of play taking place. 


Beth: We do. We see people pulling each other on the ice, children 
playing and chasing each other, a man about to hit a ball with a stick 
on the ice, playing kind of ice hockey for the sixteenth century. 


Steven: Then, perhaps, actually someone who’s fallen, whose hat has 


fallen off. 


Beth: This is really typical of Netherlandish painting, this idea of 
giving us a lot of visual information, a lot of things to look at, a small 
little narrative so that we can patiently discover more and more. 
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Ice-skating and other winter activities (detail), Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in 
the Snow (Winter), 1565, oil on wood, 162 x 117 cm (Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna) 


Steven: Think about the time that this is made. This is the Renaissance. 
In Italy, there’s an attempt at this moment to perfect, to isolate, the 
most ideal moment. It’s so different from Northern painting which is 
concerned with these almost literary narratives. 


Beth: And the every day, the mundane. 


Steven: It is still interested in finding meaning that comes from the 
multiplicity of human activities no matter how prosaic. Our eye also 
can soar through the painting. 


Beth: Much like the birds that we see. 


Steven: That’s exactly what I was thinking. We have the birds who 
soar through the space, even into the very distant hills that are a 
reminder that Bruegel had actually made his way from northern 
Europe across the Alps to Italy. But unlike some of the other 
northerners who made that trip, he doesn’t come back with the latest 
traditions of the Italian Renaissance painters. Instead, he seems to be 
caught in the landscape. Look at that beautiful Alpine vista that we 
have in the upper right. There’s nothing like that in the Netherlands. 
There’s nothing like that in Flanders. 


Beth: Right. When Bruegel made his trip down to Italy, what he 
seems to have most been impressed with were the Alps. This is a 
good reminder that what we’re looking at is not an actual view, for 
example, that Bruegel saw out his window, but a composed, partially 
imagined, composite landscape, activated by these human figures. 


Steven: The landscape feels frozen and harsh, but it’s warmed by its 
human inhabitants. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/Pj3HdzOR2pyY>. 


Mimar Sinan, Edirne, 1568-75 


CC BY- 


Mosque 


of Selim I, 
(photo: grenysll<https://www flickr.com/photos/time2rock/3992952452/> 
NC-SA 2.0) 


Turkey, 


Elegant stacked domes, reaching to the heavens, and towering, 
slender pencil minarets characterize Ottoman mosque architecture. 
Few mosques, however, are as visually stunning and architecturally 
significant as the Selimiye Complex in Edirne built by the greatest of 
all Ottoman architects, if not one of the greatest of architects to ever 
live: Sinan. 


Edirne 


Selimiye complex was located in Edirne rather than the capital, 
Istanbul. It was built by the Sultan Selim II, the son of Süleyman the 
Magnificent, between 1568 and 1574. Edirne was one of Selim M's 
favorite cities. He was stationed here as a prince when his father 
campaigned in Persia in 1548 and he enjoyed hunting on the outskirts 
of the city. 
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84. Sinan, Mosque of Selim II 
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Edirne was selected not only because of Selim II’s fondness of the city, 
but also for its historical and geographic significance. Located in the 
Balkans, within the European lands of the Ottoman Empire, Edirne 
had been a capital of the Ottoman Empire in the fifteenth century 
before Istanbul and was effectively the second city of the Empire 
through the seventeenth century. 


View of the Siileymaniye Mosque complex designed by Sinan, 1550, from the 
Golden Horn, Istanbul (photo: Matthew & Heather, <https://www.flickr.com/ 
photos/travelationship/12825304754/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
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Edirne was the first major city that Europeans traveling to the 
Ottoman Empire reached—so building a large complex here offered 
the Sultan an opportunity to use architecture to impress the Ottoman 
Empire’s greatness upon visitors. Furthermore, because Edirne was 
not Istanbul, whose Golden Horn and many hills were already home 
to monumental mosque complexes, it also offered an opportunity 
to build a mosque that would dominate the city. Built in an area 
of the city once known as Kavak Meydani, the modern designs of 
the Selimiye complex overshadowed Edirne’s more traditional 
architecture. 


Selimiye complex, Edirne 


The complex is huge. It measures 190 x 130 meters (or more than 
the length of two football fields) and is composed of a mosque, two 
symmetrical square madrasas (one of which served as a college for 
studying the hadiths, or traditions of the Prophet Muhammad), and 
there was a row of shops (arasta) and a school for learning the 
recitation of the Quran located to the west and added during the reign 
of Sultan Murad III, whose rule followed Selim II. It is likely these 
additions were planned by Sinan. 


View of the north facade of the mosque from porticoed courtyard, Mimar Sinan, 
Mosque of Selim II, Edirne, Turkey, 1568-75 (photo: Ihsan Deniz Kılıçoğlu, 
<https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Selimiye_Mosque.JPG> CC BY-SA 3.0) 


The mosque 


The mosque’s nearly square prayer hall is approached through a 
porticoed courtyard, making the central block of the complex 
rectangular. The approach to the north facade of the mosque (above) 
is dramatic: the aligned gates of the outer precinct wall and forecourt 
focus the eye upwards toward the dome, which could also be seen 
from a distance. 


Dome, 31.22 m in diameter, 42.25 m high, Mimar Sinan, Mosque of Selim IL, 
Edirne, Turkey, 1568-1575 (photo: Charles Roffey, <https://www flickr.com/photos/ 
charlesfred/2964915562/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


The ethereal dome seems weightless as it floats above the prayer hall. 
All of the architectural features are subordinated to this grand dome. 
The dome rests on eight muqarnas-corbelled squinches that are in 
turn supported by eight large piers. 


squinches 
aa? 


OSAM an 


Muqarnas are the faceted decorative forms that alternately protrude 
and recess, and that are commonly used in Islamic architecture to 
bridge a point of transition—in this case, the broad base of the dome 
above and the slender piers below. Note that the muqarnas steps 
outward it rises, creating a corbelled effect, and allowing for a more 
open space below. The squinches are the architectural support, 
decorated by the muqarnas, transition from the dome down to the 
eight piers. 


Mimar Sinan, Mosque of Selim II, Edirne, Turkey, 1568-1575 (photo: Basak 
en, <https://www flickr.com/photos/basak_b/6024089956/> CC BY-NC-SA 


They allow the round base of the dome to join octagon formed by 
the piers. A complex system of exterior buttresses support the east 
and west piers and do most of the work to hold up the massive 
weight of the dome. These buttresses are artfully hidden among the 
exterior porticos and galleries. In the interior, galleries fill the spaces 
in between the walls and the piers. The Qibla wall (the wall that 
faces Mecca) projects outward further emphasizing the openness the 
interior space. Sinan completely departed from the screen walls and 
supporting half-domes he had employed in his earlier design for the 
Süleymaniye Complex in Istanbul. 


Müezzin mahfili, Mosque of Selim IL Erdine, Turkey (photo: ` 
<https://www flickr.com/photos/janisjr/4496854718/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


The placement of the muezzin’s platform (miiezzin mahfili), under the 
center of the dome, is very unusual. From this platform, the muezzins 
who lead prayers, chant to the congregation. Gülru Necipoğlu, a 
leading Ottoman art historian, has compared its placement to that of a 
church’s altar or ambo, a raised stand for biblical readings in a church. 
She notes that while this innovation disrupts the space below the 
dome, it reflects Sinan’s interest in surpassing Christian architecture. 
The position of the platform also creates a vertical alignment of 
square, octagon, and circle, using geometry to refer to the earthly and 
heavenly spheres. 
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Iznik tiles in the 
“Zargan’<https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Iznik_tiles_in_Selimiye_Mosque.JPG> CC BY-SA 3.0) 


Selimiye Mosque, (photo: 


The original appearance of the interior’s decoration was different 
from what we see today. The interior has been repainted through 
the centuries and was extensively restored in the twentieth century. 
However, the brilliant, polychrome Iznik tiles, the epitome of Ottoman 
decoration, and whose motifs include iconography such as saz leaves 
and Chinese clouds, remain largely untouched since the sixteenth 
century. 


Influences 


The mosque’s epigraphic program—its inscriptions, was developed 
after the devastating defeat that the Ottoman fleet suffered at Lepanto 
in 1571 against the navies of the Christian Holy League. This loss 
prevented further Ottoman expansion along the European coast of 
the Mediterranean. The mosque’s inscriptions focus on a central 
difference between Islam and Christianity—mainly that Allah (God) 
is indivisible and that the prophet Muhammad is God’s human 
messenger. Certain passages from the Hadiths were included to 
emphasized Muhammad’s position as a messenger both and 
intercessor. 
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1568-1575 


Facade, Mimar Sinan, Mosque of Selim I, Edirne, 
(photo: Charles Roffey, <https://flic.kr/p/5w13RQ> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Turkey, 


The unified, open plan of the mosque is matched by the artful stacking 
of volumes on the exterior. Unlike many other earlier Ottoman 
mosques and the early Byzantine church, Hagia Sophia (then 
converted to a mosque and now a museum), the exterior is clearly 
not an artistic afterthought but rather an elegant, architectural shell 
vital to the overall composition. The placement of the pencil minarets 
at the four corners of the prayer hall focus attention on the volume 
of the Dome. The polychrome exterior is composed of stone mixed 
with brick that complements the geometric volumes that define the 
exterior forms of the building. 


Mausoleum of Il-khan Oljeitii, Soltaniyeh Iran, 1302-12 (photo: Zenith210, 
<https://commons. wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Solt_dome_1.JPG> CC BY-SA 3.0) 


The dome’s octagonal shape was probably influenced by the tomb 
of Oljeitii in Soltaniyeh, which Sinan had seen while on Siileyman’s 
Baghdad campaign. The tomb had a large octagonal dome of 25 
meters, which at one time was surrounded by eight turrets, which 
we can see echoed at Edirne. Sinan’s dome, at just over 31 meters, 
is larger than Hagia Sophia’s. The architect had wanted to disprove 
claims that no architect could match Hagia Sophia. Selim II funded 
his project with booty taken from the Ottoman campaign against 
Cyprus, a Christian island. Sinan sought to build a monument for the 
Sultan that expressed Islam’s triumph. His achievement—building a 
mosque that surpassed Hagia Sophia—was recognized as soon as the 
mosque was complete. Evliya Celebi, a seventeenth-century writer 
who traveled extensively across the Ottoman Empire, praised the 
mosque in his ten-volume Seyahtname, (or “ Travelogue”). 


Mimar Sinan was a product of the Devsirme, a practice of the 
Ottoman authorities from the fourteenth through the early eighteenth 
century, where young, talented, Christian men were taken from their 
families to serve in the military or the civil service. Sinan was one 
such boy; he served during Siileyman’s campaigns, learning 
engineering and siege warfare before becoming one of history’s great 
architects. 


85. Caravaggio, Calling of Saint Matthew 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the church of San 
Luigi dei Francesi in Rome, Italy. 


Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, Calling of St. Matthew, oil on canvas, c. 
1599-1600 (Contarelli Chapel, San Luigi dei Francesi, Rome)(photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/F V2RkF> 


Beth: We're in the church of San Luigi dei Francesi here in Rome, and 
we're looking at the paintings by Caravaggio in the Contarelli Chapel. 


Steven: There are three paintings. The painting on the left shows the 
Calling of Saint Matthew. Saint Matthew would become one of the 
apostles of Christ, but this is the moment just before, the moment of 
transition that is his spiritual awakening. 


Beth: And this idea of capturing the moment of spiritual awakening, a 
moment of conversion, was something that interested Baroque artists 
like Caravaggio. Here’s the passage from the gospel of Matthew that 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Caravaggio has painted: “As Jesus went on from there, he saw a 
man named Matthew sitting at the tax collector’s booth. ‘Follow me, 
he told him, and Matthew got up and followed him.” Such a simple 
passage, but so profound. 


Steven: Caravaggio has given us something that is distinctly earth- 
bound, that emits only the barest hint of the spiritual in the hairline 
halo above Christ’s head. 
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Caravaggio, Calling of St. Matthew (detail), oil on canvas, c. 1599-1600 (Contarelli 
Chapel, San Luigi dei Francesi, Rome) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/F V2RkF> 


Beth: It’s a very interesting composition because Christ, the main 
figure here and Matthew too, are both a little bit lost. Christ stands 
behind Saint Peter, and his body is covered by Saint Peter except for 
his head and his right arm, which reaches out to point to Matthew. 
And then Matthew is a little bit lost among this group of five 
colleagues. Matthew is a tax collector and they’re here looking at the 
money that they have collected. 


Steven: Both figures are identified by light and by gesture. The light 
streams in from an unseen source just above Christ’s head and moves 
from the upper right at a diagonal down to Matthew. Christ almost 
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languidly extends his hand, but Matthew responds by pointing to 
himself with vigor as if he’s saying, “you've got the wrong guy, why 
would you call me?” 


Caravaggio, Calling of St. Matthew, oil on canvas, c. 1599-1600 (Contarelli Chapel, 
San Luigi dei Francesi, Rome) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/FV2RFv> 


Beth: “I’m a tax collector, here I am counting my money, I’m in a 
tavern” Caravaggio dressed the figures in contemporary clothing. 
There’s very little about this that looks like a spiritual moment. The 
art of the High Renaissance creates a sense of the divine by making 
figures ideally beautiful. But Caravaggio’s figures are, as you said, 
earth-bound—they look like common people that Caravaggio might 
have seen on the streets of Rome. 


Steven: This is set in a tavern, in a bar, in a lowly place. 


Beth: What’s wonderful to me is the way that Matthew is in transition. 
He’s pointing to himself as though saying, It’s me that you want? In 
total disbelief. But his right hand is still reaching out to the money 
that he has collected. So he’s divided in that way, and there’s a sense 
of a real, caught moment. The figure on the upper left is examining the 
coins, the figure close to us on the left is counting them with his right 
hand, the figure on the right corner of the table leans and looks out at 
something outside the space of the painting, the figure right next to 
Matthew has his arm on his shoulder, and yet, this profound moment 
of spiritual transformation. 


Steven: The characteristic that Caravaggio is most known for is his 
intense naturalism, and he creates the sharp contrast between light 
and shadow, creating a vividness and a sense that the bodies have 
weight and mass that is astonishingly naturalistic. 


Beth: These figures are so close to us we feel as though we could reach 
out to touch them, in fact there’s a space at the table that almost looks 
like it’s waiting for us. This is a painting, like so much of Baroque art, 
that breaks down the distance, the separation between the world of 
the painting and our own world. 


Steven: Look at the way that Christ reaches forward to Matthew, it is 
mimicking the way that God reaches out to Adam in the Creation of 
Adam, by Michelangelo on the Sistine Chapel ceiling, but the hand is 
actually derived from Adam’s hand, and this is based on the idea that 
Christ is the second Adam. 


Beth: That Christ brings us salvation where Adam caused the fall into 
sin. But I’m really interested in this pointing because we have Christ 
pointing... 


Steven: We have Peter pointing. 


Beth: Only slightly more assertively than Christ does, and in a way, 
Peter does stand between Christ and man, he is the founder of the 
church. And then this more forceful pointing that Matthew does. 


Caravaggio, Calling of St. Matthew (detail), oil on canvas, c. 1599-1600 (Contarelli 
Chapel, San Luigi dei Francesi, Rome) (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 
<https://flic.kr/p/ZNV6wA> 


Steven: It’s also the issue of attention, Matthew is looking at Christ 
and Peter, but the figures at the left side don’t even seem to notice 
those spiritual figures, they’re focus is on the earthly. So there is 
this wonderful contrast between those that are aware of the spiritual, 
and those that are not. There’s so much we could talk about in this 
painting, but it’s important to remember that this is just one of three 
in this tiny, little chapel. 


Beth: All dedicated to Saint Matthew. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/-yxSjUvh0g8>. 


86. Rubens, Henri IV Receives the Portrait of of 


Peter Paul Rubens, The Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici, c. 
1622-1625, oil on canvas, 394 x 295 cm (Musée du Louvre) 


Cupid’s arrow hits its mark 


A young woman in a bejeweled dress with a stiff lace collar gazes 
confidently out of a simply-framed, bust-length portrait placed at the 
very center of a large canvas. Her name is Marie de’ Medici, daughter 
of the Grandduke of Tuscany. 


The ancient gods of marriage and love—Hymen and Amor (Cupid), to 
the left and right, respectively—hover in midair as they present this 
portrait to Henry IV, the king of France. Hymen holds in his left hand 
a flaming torch, symbolizing the ardor of love, while Cupid extols the 


Marie de’Medici 
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virtues of the Medici princess. Cupid’s arrow has hit its mark; the 
king is smitten. He gazes up in gratitude, his left hand extended as he 
expresses his delight in his bride-to-be. 
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King smitten with the portrait of his bride-to-be (detail), Peter Paul Rubens, The 
Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici, c. 1622-1625, oil on canvas, 394 x 
295 cm (Musée du Louvre) 


From the heavens above, Jupiter and Juno, the king and queen of the 
Olympian gods, look down with approval, their own hands touching 
in a tender gesture of marital union. Jupiter’s fierce eagle, seen in 
the top left corner, looks away from the couple and clenches its 
lightning bolts in its talons. In contrast, Juno’s tamed peacock looks 
at the divine couple, while his mate cranes her neck to look at the 
portrait. A pink silk ribbon binds them together. The peahen perches 
on Juno’s chariot, directly above a golden relief of Cupid who balances 
a yoke-shaped garland (a symbol of marriage) on his shoulders as he 
playfully dances on the wings of a proud eagle. The message is clear: 
even the king of the gods can be subdued by love. Following Jupiter’s 
lead, Henry must also turn his attention to marriage. 
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Jupiter and Juno (detail), Peter Paul Rubens, The Presentation of the Portrait of 
Marie de’ Medici, c. 1622-1625, oil on canvas, 394 x 295 cm (Musée du Louvre) 


However, this match is about politics as well as love. Behind Henry 
stands the personification of France, wearing a blue silk garment 
embroidered with gold fleur-de-lys (the coat of arms of the French 
monarchy) and an elaborate plumed helmet encircled by a gold crown. 
She gently touches Henry’s shoulder and whispers in his ear, assuring 
him that a match with the Medici princess is indeed good for the 
kingdom. France urges Henry to turn away from the field of battle, the 
aftermath of which is visible in the burning town in the background, 
and attend to hearth and home, for domestic matters are no less 
important to the survival of the monarchy than military exploits. 
Henry obliges; his helmet and shield—now the playthings of two 
tender cherubs—lie at his feet. 


View of the Marie de Medici cycle by Peter Paul Rubens in the Louvre 
(photo: Steven Zucker, <https://flic.kr/p/9Z916C> CC BY-SA 2.0) 


This canvas is the sixth in a series of twenty-four paintings on the 
life of Marie de’ Medici commissioned by the queen herself from 
Peter Paul Rubens in 1622 to adorn one of the two galleries in the 
Luxembourg Palace, her newly-built home in Paris. In both scale and 
subject matter, this cycle is unprecedented. Not only is it unique in 
its dedication to the major life events of a queen, but it also includes 
events that were both quite recent and quite humiliating. After Henry 
was assassinated in 1610, Marie—acting as regent for their young son, 
Louis XIIJ—ruled the kingdom of France for seven years. The position 
suited her, but many French nobles begrudged her power. Divisions 
in the court, including tensions with her own son, led to Marie’s 
exile from the Paris in 1617. The commission of the biographical cycle 
marked her reconciliation with Louis and her return to the capital city 
in 1620. It vindicated her reign as the queen of France. 


Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici (at left), Marie de Medici cycle in 
the Louvre 


The cycle idealizes and allegorizes Marie’s life in light of the peace and 
prosperity she brought to the kingdom, not through military victories 
but through wisdom, devotion to her husband and her adopted 
country, and strategic marriage alliances—her own as well as the ones 
she brokered for her children. This, at least, is the message she wished 
to convey and she worked closely with her advisors and Rubens to 
ensure her story was told as she saw fit. 


The Presentation of the Portrait forms part of this agenda; it is an 
idealized portrayal of the conclusion in April of 1600 of marriage 
negotiations that were two years in the making. The painting presents 
Henry’s betrothal to Marie de Medici as a union ordained by the gods, 
counseled by France, and inspired by Marie’s beauty and virtues. In 
reality, the merits of the union were extolled not by a soft-haired, 
fleshy Cupid but by the alliance’s French and Italian proponents, 
one of whom reported that the portrait presented by the Florentine 
negotiators “pleased His Majesty exceedingly.” Henry, for his part, 
was distracted from the negotiations by his new mistress, whom 
he had promised to marry. Nevertheless, he recognized the political 
and financial necessity of the Medici marriage. When his advisor 
announced the finalization of the marriage contract, Henry 
exclaimed: “By God, let it be; there is nothing to be done about it, 
because for the good of my kingdom and my peoples, you say that I 
must be married, so I simply must be? 


Cupid and King Henry discussing the portrait of Marie de Medici (detail), Peter 
Paul Rubens, The Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici, c. 1622-1625, oil 
on canvas, 394 x 295 cm (Musée du Louvre) 


For Henry, a Protestant who had converted to Catholicism upon 
ascending to the throne in 1593, a Catholic wife would assuage any 
concerns about his loyalty to the Catholic Church in France. 
Additionally, Marie’s hefty dowry eased Henry’s large debt to the 
Medici, major financial backers of his military activities. And, perhaps 
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most importantly, Henry was nearing the age of 50 and had yet to 
father an heir, putting France’s future stability in danger. A fruitful 
union with Marie was key to this stability. In this matter, the 27-year 
old Marie did not disappoint, giving birth to a son one year after 
the wedding, and five additional children, four of whom survived to 
adulthood. Rubens asserts Marie’s successful role as wife and mother 
by establishing a dominant vertical axis through the center of the 
composition from Juno, with her exposed, full breasts, through 
Marie’s portrait to the chubby cherub directly below. Of all of the 
figures in the painting, Marie and the cherub are the only ones who 
look out at the viewer, pointedly reaffirming the centrality of Marie 
de’ Medici and of her royal progeny to the future of France. 


The theme of peace, which runs throughout the cycle, was indeed 
furthered not only in France but in Europe by the marriage alliances 
brokered by Marie for her children: Louis XII married a daughter 
of the Spanish king, her daughter Elisabeth married the heir to the 
Spanish throne (the future King Philip IV), and her daughter Henrietta 
married Charles I of England. 


Luxembourg Palace (garden façade), Paris (France) 


The pictorial cycle was installed in the Luxembourg Palace by 1625, 
in time for the Henrietta’s wedding festivities, thus enabling Marie 
to showcase her accomplishments to her many guests. Marie’s truce 
with her son Louis, however, was short-lived and she died in exile 
in 1631. Despite the challenges of her life as she struggled to regain 
the power and influence she once had, Marie de’ Medici lived to 
hear herself proclaimed mother of three sovereigns, certainly an 
impressive legacy for the orphaned daughter of the Grandduke of 
Tuscany. 


86. Rubens, Henri IV Receives the Portrait of of 


Peter Paul Rubens, The Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici, c. 
1622-1625, oil on canvas, 394 x 295 cm (Musée du Louvre) (photo: Steven Zucker, 
<https://www flickr.com/photos/profzucker/14582410965/in/photostream/> CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 
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Marie de’Medici 
A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Museé du Louvre 
in Paris, France. 


Steven: We’re in the Museé du Louvre in Paris, and we’re in an 
enormous room which is completely filled with 24 huge paintings by 
Peter Paul Rubens about the life of one woman. 


Beth: Well, one very important woman, or at least she thought so. 
These were commissioned by Marie de Medici, a member of the very 
wealthy and powerful Italian Medici family who married Henry IV, 
the King of France. 


Steven: And she hired Rubens, one of the most important painters in 
Europe during the Baroque period, to paint an elaborate cycle of the 
triumphs of her life, and then she put the series in her own mansion, 
in what is now the Luxembourg Gardens, just south of the Louvre. 
Now, this wasn’t an easy task, because although she was wealthy 
and she married a king, her life just wasn’t that interesting. She had 
children, one of them died in infancy. Her husband would ultimately 
die, and she would become regent of France until her son was old 
enough to rule himself, but besides that, there really wasn’t enough to 
fill 24 canvasses. 


Beth: So Rubens was very inventive, and elevated these moments of 
her life by including mythological and allegorical figures that gave a 
sense that her position as queen was divinely ordained. 


Steven: And we certainly see that in the panel that shows Henry IV 
first gazing on her face in a portrait. It’s interesting because in this 
case, we're looking at a painting of a man who’s looking at a painting. 


Beth: You can see that he’s completely taken with the image of her. 
It looks as though he’s about to say, “be still my heart!” He turns his 
body toward the portrait, his left hand is open, a gesture of being 
awed. 


Steven: But there’s such elegance in the way he turns his body. It’s 
such an expression of the courtly manners of France in the 
seventeenth century. 
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Beth: Then it’s funny because we’re talking about Catholic Europe, but 
this is filled with ancient Greek and Roman mythological figures. We 
see Zeus and his wife Juno, also known as Hera. 


Steven: And we can identify them because of the eagle on Zeus’ side 
who holds a thunderbolt, and the peacock behind Hera. So you’re 
right, we’re not seeing Christian references that speak to the value 
of this couple, but rather this mythic cast of characters. So Henry is 
taken by this portrait of Marie de Medici, and the portrait is being 
held aloft by Cupid, appropriately the god we associate with love, Eros 
in Greek, and then Hymen, the god of marriage. 


Beth: And behind Henry is a personification of France, also urging 
him forward, as though saying, do this for France. 


Peter Paul Rubens, The Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici, c. 
1622-1625, oil on canvas, 394 x 295 cm (Musée du Louvre) (photo: Steven Zucker, 
<https://www flickr.com/photos/profzucker/14395768880/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: So there’s political imperative here as well. This is not only a 
match made of love, not only a match that has been sanctified by the 
gods, but this is an important political alliance as well. 


Beth: Right, this is an important moment for France. 


Steven: And then we have this marvelous landscape, which is quite 
low in the composition, and we can see that there’s been a battle, and 
in the foreground the king has taken off his helmet, he’s put down his 
shield, we see two puti who are playing with these, it is as if the king 
is leaving behind war for love. 


Beth: We have the sense of wanting to leave everything behind for his 
great love, for Marie de Medici. 


Steven: Marie de Medici, in the portrait, is quite formal. She’s 
surrounded by this glorious color, this very rich fabric, but she is close 
to the picture plane and looks rather straight out, so there is a kind of 
flatness, whereas the king is in the process of movement. 


Beth: In typical Baroque fashion, the composition is structured using 
a series of diagonal lines, so my eye starts at the bottom with those 


two puti, leading up to Henry the IV the king, and the personification 
of France, across to the portrait, which occupies the center of the 
painting, the god of marriage, and then back up to Hera and Zeus. So 
there’s a zig-zagging that animates the entire composition, with that 
portrait still in the center. 


Steven: The complex pathways that Rubens uses to lead our eye 
around this canvas is masterful. There are these little veniats. Look 
at the way the personification of France touches so gently the king’s 
upper arm and seems to be looking eagerly at the portrait, almost as 
if she’s whispering in his ear. Then look at the Cupid, who looks back 
at the king’s face to judge his reaction, and seems so pleased with his 
admiration. 


Beth: Or the Cupid below, who’s playing with Henry’s shield. 


Peter Paul Rubens, The Presentation of the Portrait of Marie de’ Medici, c. 
1622-1625, oil on canvas, 394 x 295 cm (Musée du Louvre) (photo: Steven Zucker, 
<https://www flickr.com/photos/profzucker/14395820159/in/photostream/> CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: And looks directly out at us. 
Beth: Very mischievously. 


Steven: Rubens produced the entire series within just a few years, 
but he was also known to have an enormous workshop of assistants. 
Rubens would have laid out the overall drawing and would have likely 
been responsible for the hands, for the faces, and presumably, for the 
representation of the king and Marie de Medici, but he would have 
had lots of help with all that surrounds them. 


Beth: It is so over-the-top. 
Steven: The word ego doesn’t even suffice. 


Beth: Although it’s important to remember that she is just acting as a 
member of her class. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/jWQ4V43TJ60>. 


87. Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait with 
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> Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait with Saskia, 1636, etching, 10.4 x 9.5 cm 
(Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England) 


A theatrical flair 


In an age of cinematic superheroes and role-playing games, who 
hasn’t imagined themselves at one time in their life as something 
other than what they were? The seventeenth-century Dutch artist 
Rembrandt van Rijn certainly did. In his 1636 etching, Self-Portrait 
with Saskia, both he and his wife are shown wearing historical 
clothing. Rembrandt wears a fanciful sixteenth-century style plumed 
beret tilted at a jaunty angle and a fur-trimmed overcoat, while Saskia 
wears an old-fashioned veil. Such play-acting was not unusual for 
Rembrandt who only twice represented himself in the manner that 
was most popular at the time, as a contemporary Amsterdam 
gentleman. 
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Saskia 


Dr. Wendy Schaller 


Whether painting, etching or drawing, Rembrandt, who produced 
more self-portraits than any artist before him (roughly 75), preferred 
to show himself in a variety of different imagined roles. You can see 
him as a soldier in old-fashioned armor, a ragged beggar, a stylish 
Renaissance courtier, an exotically clad Oriental leader, and even Saint 
Paul. 


More than a self-portrait 


In addition to serving as one of many self-portraits, this small etching 
can also be regarded as an example of a marriage portrait. The young 
woman shown seated at the table with the 30-year-old Rembrandt is 
his wife, Saskia van Uylenburgh. Rembrandt most likely met Saskia 
while working for her cousin, Hendrick Uylenburgh, an art dealer 
who had a workshop in Amsterdam. The two married on June 22, 
1634, and remained together for thirteen years until Saskia’s untimely 
death at the age of 30. Surprisingly, it is the only etching that 
Rembrandt ever made of Saskia and himself together. 


The two figures are presented in half-length, seated around a table 
before a plain background. Rembrandt dominates the image as he 
engages the viewer with a serious expression. The brim of his hat 
casts a dark shadow over his eyes, which adds an air of mystery to his 
countenance. Saskia, rendered on a smaller scale and appearing rather 
self-absorbed, sits behind him. It’s almost as if we have interrupted 
the couple as they enjoy a quiet moment in their daily life. 


Is he drawing Saskia or is she simply there to support and inspire her 
husband as he works? While the marks on his paper don’t provide 
conclusive evidence of his subject, it certainly was not unusual for 
Rembrandt to use his wife as a model. In the years that they were 
married, she would sit for her husband on numerous occasions. 
Rembrandt, however, has transformed the traditional marriage 
portrait into something more inventive. This etching marks the first 
time that Rembrandt has presented himself as an artist at work. In 
his left hand he holds a porte-crayon (a two-ended chalk holder) and 
appears to have been drawing on the sheet of paper before him. By 
identifying himself as a draftsman, Rembrandt draws attention to his 
mastery of what was regarded as the most important basic skill of an 
artist. 
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Rembrandt’s hand holding a port-crayon (detail), Rembrandt van Rijn, Self- 
Portrait with Saskia, 1636, etching, 10.4 x 9.5 cm (Fitzwilliam Museum) 


The etching process 


Etching is a printmaking process in which a metal plate (usually 
copper) is coated with a waxy, acid-resistant material. The artist draws 
through this ground with an etching needle to expose the metal. The 
plate is then dipped in acid, which “bites” into the exposed metal 
leaving behind lines in the plate. By controlling the amount of time 
the acid stays on the plate, the artist can make shallow, fine lines or 
deep, heavy ones. After the coating is removed, the plate is inked 
then put through a high-pressure printing press together with a sheet 
of paper to make the print. Typically, an artist can produce about 100 
excellent impressions from a single plate. 


Rembrandt as etcher 


Rembrandt is regarded as the greatest practitioner of etching in the 
history of art and the first to popularize this technique as a major form 
of artistic expression. His work in this medium spans nearly his entire 
career with nearly 300 etchings to his name. We see a lot of variety 
in these works as he renders all manner of subjects popular at the 
time including history, landscapes, still life, nudes, and everyday life, 
in addition to portraits. 


Typically, Rembrandt used a soft ground that would allow him to 
“draw” freely on his plate (most early etchers used a hard ground), 
and many of his early etchings have the immediacy and spontaneity 
of a rapid sketch. In fact, most evidence suggests that he worked 
directly on the plate, most likely with a preparatory drawing in front 


of him to serve as a guide. As with his painted works, he developed 
a very individualized style that clearly set him apart from his 
contemporaries. His highly experimental nature led him to explore 
the effects of using different types, weights, and colors of paper for 
printing his works. 


Lightly etched figure of Saskia (detail), Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait with 
Saskia, 1636, etching, 10.4 x 9.5 cm (Fitzwilliam Museum) 


Another thing that makes Rembrandt stand out among his 
contemporaries is that he often created multiple states of a single 
image. This etching, for example, exists in three states. By reworking 
his plates he was able to experiment with ways to improve and extend 
the expressive power of his images. Rembrandt is also known for his 
practice of varying the degree to which he etched a plate, an approach 
seen here. The figure of Rembrandt is more deeply bitten than that of 
Saskia, a technique that not only suggests that the artist is closer to us 
but also places greater emphasis on him. The figure of Saskia, on the 
other hand, is more lightly etched, with the effect that she is seated 
farther away and plays a less important role. These differences have 
led some to suggest that Rembrandt may have etched Saskia first, and 
then added himself in the front. This notion is supported by the lines 
of her dress which appear to continue under his overcoat. 


88. Borromini, San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, 


Rome 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris, Dr. Steven Zucker, and Frank Dabell 


Francesco Borromini, San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane (“Carlino”), Rome. 
Commissioned by Cardinal Francesco Barberini in 1634 for the Holy Order of the 
Trinity; construction began in 1638 and the church was consecrated in 1646. (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/5DDgE6> 
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This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the church of San 
Carlo alle Quattro Fontane in Rome, Italy. 


Frank: A few hundred yards after Sant’Andrea Al Quirinale, we’ve 
come to another busy intersection in Rome, and this is the church 
of San Carlo, St. Charles. Known as San Carlino, little St. Charles 
because it’s a small church. Alle Quattro San Fontane The Church of 
St. Charles of the four fountains because we have at this intersection 
four fountains. Like Bernini’s St. Andrews Church, Sant’Andrea Al 
Quirinale, this has a very limited space and the great architect, 
Borromini, Francesco Borromini, who was the exact contemporary of 
Bernini, a great friend, colleague and then rival built this basically for 
free. He was so grateful to this order of religion, the Trinitarians who 
were his first clients, in Rome that he said I will waive my fee. Of 
course, he allowed himself full creative freedom as well. 


Beth: Well, that’s what you get when you work for free. 


Frank: Michaelangelo also worked for free when he was consulted 
architect of St. Peters, so he couldn’t get sued either. 


Steven: The exterior—what strikes me first is it’s a wave. It’s this 
undulating surface. 


Frank: Yes, I think that’s the keyword for one of them anyway, for 
Borromini. Mathematics perhaps before everything, the pure science 
of mathematics, but then undulation, curving and in particular, a 
balance between convex and concave and this is a well-known feature 
of his architecture. This is a very pure example of his work. 


Steven: Let’s go inside. 


Frank: For Borromini, more than Bernini, the science of mathematics. 
You have to read what Galileo wrote about this too. The idea of nature 
and geometry being inseparably connected and just pure light and 
shapes come to the fore. What we have here is an oval shape, but it’s 
an undulating oval. The basic concept doesn’t really come from an 
oval, but from the main theme of the order of religion, that this church 
was owned by at this time and it still owns it, the Trinitarians, that is 
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the followers of the Holy Trinity. Now the Trinity is a triad, God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. If you think of it as a triangle and 
make two triangles, draw them on a piece of paper, put them side by 
side, that is one of the flat sides against one of the other flat sides and 
you have a diamond shape or a lozenge shape. If you then inscribe 
around that, it becomes an oval. If you inscribe within each triangle a 
circle and then start to draw lines from one point to another, those are 
the lines of the architecture of this church. From the minute we walk 
in, we see one series of circles intersected by the beginning of a line 
at what appears to be a right angle. Then we realize that this is not 
a right angle because it’s a curve, we have a very sophisticated inter- 
connection of geometrical shapes. 


Steven: But there’s a unity here. 


Frank: Of course all of this geometrical complexity resolves and this 
is also very musical and mathematical. That is a complicated equation 
that ends up resolving itself in a perfect number. When the eye 
is drawn up by these great, white columns, and again a series of 
undulating lines that divided the lower part of the church from the 
upper part, we go into a purer oval and then above that, the pure 
white light of the real sunlight coming in through the lantern and 
the ceiling is made of interconnected square shapes, crosses, hexagons 
and octagons. These are derived by Borromini from the early 
Christian church of Santa Costanza outside the walls of Rome which 
was built in the fourth century and has exactly this series of inter- 
connected geometrical shapes. This is the early Christian fascination, 
we could say even the Byzantine one at that point, with inter- 
connecting shapes that then resolve because they all fit together. 


Ceiling, San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/7j7St4> 


Beth: This reminds me of Renaissance architecture in its appeal to the 
intellect. You have to sit and think and pay attention visually. 


Frank: Yes. I think that apparent paradox of on the one hand 
imagination and fantasy and emotion, on the other intellect actually 
do resolve here because in the end it’s this question of numbers that 
is so mysterious and yet it resolves in the end. Returning to music, 
we have to think of a great piece of music by Bach, let’s say. Now 
the counterpart, you do not have to be an expert in counterpoint 
to appreciate the music of Bach, to appreciate the extraordinary 
melodies and harmonies and yet of course if you deconstruct, if you 
analyze it, we have something highly intellectual and mathematical, 
but we don’t feel that we have to be at that level because the impact 
of that music is emotional. This is where we get the crossing of those 


two worlds. Just as when we entered this church, we feel the impact 
of it immediately visually without having, again as I say, to involve 
ourselves too intellectually. 


Beth: I love the decorative elements here above the entrance, foliage. 


Detail, interior, San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/SDDhLc> 


Frank: His decorations are again symmetrical, but they all look 
different, to begin with, but actually it’s one rosette. That is a rose or 
flower-shaped piece of architectural decoration flanked by two others 
that are different, but they are symmetrical to each other and two 
more. The other thing that Borromini was very fond of and we find 
it throughout his architecture is, well first of all carving. I should 
say that he’s a stone cutter by trade and his passion for detailed 
painstaking stone cutting is visible in every single detail of these 
capitols and flowers and in particular, the cherubs. Now if we look 
at any of his churches, we see very ornate cherubs. These are from 
the words in Judaism, cherubim and seraphim—those are the plural 
words, bodiless creatures who are closest to God. We might just call 
them angels, but they’re something slightly different. They have a 
head and wings, but really no body. He makes an endless variation 
on that theme with very broad wings spreading out and the wings 
become like curly brackets that enclose another piece of architecture 
and sculpture. 


Steven: They fill those spaces, those complex spaces, beautifully. When 
you were saying that carving is critical, it actually made me think of 
some of the ornate rosary beads that come out of the Medieval period. 
The entire interior space almost feels as if it was carved out. Light 
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unifies this entire space beautifully. As you were speaking of light, a Frank: It’s brilliant and this is the advantage, of course, having white 
shaft of sunlight came right down through the lantern. architecture as we see it now. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/Wm-akMcsHEc>. 
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Detail, vault over altar, San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, Rome (photo: Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/5DHzGu> 


89. 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in Santa Maria della 
Vittoria in Rome, Italy. 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Ecstasy of Saint Teresa, 1647-1652 Cornaro Chapel, Santa 
Maria della Vittoria, Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www.flickr.com/photos/ 
profzucker/7827295048/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: Not all artists who produce religious work are themselves 
religious. But an exception to that was Bernini. 


Beth: Bernini was deeply religious, but he was also especially 
interested in the theater. He did set designs, he wrote plays, and he 
brought together his deep religious faith and his interest in theater 
here in this great masterpiece, “The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa.” 


Steven: Within the Cornaro Chapel. Within the Church of Santa Maria 
della Vittoria It’s important to think about this sculpture with the 
architecture, because Bernini was both a sculptor and an architect. 


Beth: And you could say he brought together not only sculpture and 
architecture here but also painting because he’s using colored marble. 


Bernini, Ecstasy of Saint Teresa 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: There’s also fresco up on the ceiling and the stained glass, and 
you ve got gilding. And so it really is an entire installation piece. 


Beth: He used whatever means he could to do what all Baroque art 
tried to do, and that is to involve the viewer to inspire faith. 


Steven: And to inspire faith again in the miraculous, and that’s 
precisely what this is about. The subject matter is the ecstasy of Saint 
Teresa. That is a woman who had recently been canonized, been made 
a Saint, who is here having one of her not so uncommon visions of an 
angel. 


Beth: That’s right. She was canonized in 1622, and she wrote accounts 
of the visions that she had of angels. I can read the one that Bernini 
used for “The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa.” 


Steven: Please do. 


Beth: “Beside me on the left appeared an angel in bodily form. He was 
not tall, but short, and very beautiful. And his face was so aflame that 
he appeared to be one of the highest ranks of angels, who seemed to 
be all on fire. In his hands, I saw a great, golden spear, and at the iron 
tip there appeared to be a point to fire. This he plunged into my heart 
several times so that it penetrated to my entrails. When he pulled it 
out, I felt that he took them with it and left me utterly consumed by 
the great love of God. The pain was so severe that it made me utter 
several moans. The sweetness caused me by this intense pain is so 
extreme that one cannot possibly wish it to cease. Nor is one’s soul 
content with anything but God. This is not a physical but a spiritual 
pain, though the body has some share in it, even a considerable share.” 


Steven: That last line is especially important. Both the text that you 
just read and Bernini’s approach used the physical body and a kind of 
sexual symbolism to get at the spiritual experience. 


Beth: That’s right. To represent it for us we need to understand Saint 
Teresa’s spiritual visions by means of a metaphor. And that’s all we 
have. We don’t have visions, you and I. Most people don’t. But Saint 
Teresa was blessed. The only way that Bernini and Saint Teresa herself 
could explain that to us was by a metaphor involving the body. This 
made her moan. This was a physical experience. 


Steven: And so Bernini has translated that relationship between the 
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physical and the spiritual into stone. And if we look, for instance, at 
the two figures we see this gorgeous angel who’s plunging that arrow 
that she spoke of with its iron tip, pointing it right at her. And you 
can see her body writhing under the heavy cloth. 


Beth: He has this very sweet, angelic smile on his face. His body is 
very graceful. There’s such a difference in that gauze fabric he wears. 


Steven: Well, look at the way the wind seems to whip it around his 
body, creating this fabulous torsion in such contrast to the heavy 
quality of the cloth that she wears. She is of the Earth. He is of the 
heavens. 


Beth: And that also in contrast to the feathers that we can almost feel 
in his wings. Bernini is using marble, the same substance for all of 
these, but making them seem such different textures. 


Steven: Well, it’s almost impossible to remember this is marble, in fact. 
Beth: Especially because the whole thing seems to float in midair. 


Steven: He’s done that by supporting it from quite a deep recess so that 
everything underneath is in shadow, and the miraculous is expressed. 
You know, this is the Counter Reformation. This is a moment when 
Protestants in the north are revolting against the Catholics, and are 
saying that the pomp and the ceremony of the Catholic tradition is 
not necessary. It gets in the way. 


Beth: The Protestants said that we should have a personal relationship 
with God, that we didn’t need all that ceremony of the church. 


Steven: And what Bernini is doing here very cleverly is in fact using 
all that pomp and ceremony, all the fabulous gold, all of the marble 
here to express a direct relationship between an individual and the 
spiritual realm. 


Beth: Giving us a kind of dramatic access to that. And the main 
thing that Baroque art always does is it involves the viewer, and here 
Bernini does that in a number of ways. He’s not just thinking about 
the sculpture of Saint Teresa and the angel, but about the whole space 
of the chapel, because on either side, we see relief sculptures of figures 
that look like they’re in theater boxes, as though we were part of an 
audience. So we become immediately part of the work of art. 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Ecstasy of Saint Teresa, 1647-1652 Cornaro Chapel, Santa 
Maria della Vittoria, Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www flickr.com/photos/ 
profzucker/7827283746/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: Look at the way that the broken pediment, this sort of 
proscenium, this stage-like space literally seems to open up as if the 
marble is moving to reveal this very intimate image, and to give us 
a sense of the specialness of our vantage point. But the figures on 
the upper left and the upper right are very curious. They are like 
us in that they are seeing this sacred event. But they’re not like us 
because they are the patron and the family of the patrons. This is the 
Cornaro Chapel. And Frederico Cornaro was a cardinal in Venice but 
had important ties to Rome. 


Beth: So we have Teresa and the angel on a cloud appearing to float 
in the air with rays of gold that seem to be mysteriously illuminated 
from above. 


Steven: Well, were in the church looking at the chapel in the late 
afternoon in the summer, and the light does seem to be miraculously 
pouring down on these figures from above. If we look way up we 
can see that this fresco on the ceiling of the chapel that shows the 
Holy Spirit, a white dove, and light is emanating from that. And it 
almost seems as if the light that’s pouring down on these two figures 
is coming from the Holy Spirit. But Bernini, remember, is a dramatist, 
and remember, is a stage craftsman. And he’s using all of his tricks to 
make this happen. 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Ecstasy of Saint Teresa, 1647-1652 Cornaro Chapel, Santa 
Maria della Vittoria, Rome. (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www flickr.com/photos/ 
profzucker/7827269010/>CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: And so the trick in this case is that there’s a window hidden 
behind that broken pediment that shines light through and then down 
onto the sculpture. So Bernini’s doing everything he can to make us 
walk up to this chapel and gasp and feel this moment, this spiritual 
vision, in our bodies. You often think about how Baroque art appeals 
to our senses in a way that’s so different from the high Renaissance 
and its appeal to the rational mind. 


Steven: This is not at all about the rational. This is about change. 
It’s about metamorphosis. It’s about spiritual awakening. And it is 
incredibly powerful emotionally. 


Beth: It’s about that union of our world with the spiritual. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/RKcJvjP9zgY>. 


90. Master of Calamarca, Angel with Arquebus 


Master of Calamarca, Archangel with Gun, Asiel Timor Dei, before 1728, oil on 
canvas and gilding, 160 x 110 cm (Museo Nacional de Arte, La Paz, Bolivia) 


Guns, angels and fashion—three unexpected elements that co-exist in 
the Master of Calamarca’s painting Archangel with Gun, Asiel Timor 
Dei. Depictions of androgynous, stunningly attired, harquebus (a type 
of gun) carrying angels were produced from the late-seventeenth 
century through the nineteenth century in the viceroyalty of Peru 
(a Spanish colonial administrative region which incorporated most 
of South America and was governed from the capital of Lima, c. 
1534-1820). First appearing in Peru these images were widespread 
throughout the Andes, in places such as La Paz, Bolivia, and as far 
as present-day Argentina. Representing celestial, aristocratic, and 
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military beings all at once, these angels were created after the first 
missionizing period, as Christian missionary orders persistently 
sought to terminate the practice of pre-Hispanic religions and enforce 
Catholicism. 


Master of Calamarca (detail), Archangel with Gun, Asiel Timor Dei, before 1728, 
oil on canvas and gilding, 160 x 110 cm (Museo Nacional de Arte, La Paz, Bolivia) 


The harquebus is a firearm with a long barrel created by the Spanish in 
the mid-fifteenth century. It was the first gun to rest on the shoulder 
when being fired and was at the forefront of military weapon 
technology at the time. During the early eighteenth century, the 
Bolivian painter, the Master of Calamarca—identified as José Lopez de 
los Rios—or his workshop created a well-known series of paintings 
depicting angels with harquebuses, which included Archangel with 
Gun, Asiel Timor Dei. The Latin inscription of Archangel with Gun, 
Asiel Timor Dei indicates the name of the angel, Asiel, and a particular 
quality: Fears God. This painting was found by itself but was likely 
part of a larger series that included angels performing other activities 
such as drumming and holding lances. 
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Bartolomé Román, Archangel Raphael, c. 1628-1647 (Church of San Pedro de Lima, 
Peru) 


Celestial beings 


The Catholic Counter Reformation held a militaristic ideology that 
portrayed the Church as an army and angels as its soldiers. The armed 
angel in Asiel Timor Dei represented this philosophy: its gun and mere 
existence protects faithful Christians. Although the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) had condemned all angelic depictions and names but 
those of Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael in the mid-sixteenth century, 
this ban was observed neither in the Viceroyalty of Peru nor in 
Baroque Spain. In fact, angels appeared in paintings in the royal 
convents of Las Descalzas Reales and Encarnacion in Madrid, Spain. 
Some of the angels in the paintings of both these convents (painted by 
Bartolomé Roman in the early seventeenth century) were reproduced 
and sent to the Jesuit Church of San Pedro in Lima, Peru. The 
workshop of the famed Spanish artist Francisco de Zurbaran also sent 
paintings of angels to the Monastery of Concepcion in Lima. The 
Spanish Inquisition later prohibited the cult of angels in the mid- 
seventeenth century, but depictions of angels still flourished in the 
“New World.” 
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Jerome Wierix, Holy Trinity with Archangels, engraving, c. 1586-1600 


Prints by Flemish engraver Jerome Wierix depicting the seven 
archangels—Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, Jehudiel, Barachiel, 
Sealtiel, all of whom appear in the Book of Enoch—may have 
circulated throughout the Andes in the seventeenth century, and 
influenced angelology discourse in the Americas. European prints 
were widespread in the Americas because they were cost-effective 
and circulated easily. However, the attire, name, and pose of angels 
such as the one in Asiel Timor Dei separate such angelic depictions 
from European prints, making it specifically American. 

In Catholic teachings, angels explained the spiritual function of the 
cosmos, and thus could easily stand in for sacred indigenous beings. 
The asexual body of the angel in Asiel Timor Deiis consistent with 
biblical descriptions. Conversely, early American images often alluded 
to angels’ connection to certain indigenous sacred planets and natural 
phenomena, such as rain, hail, stars and comets. 

The Aymara and Quechua peoples in the Andes may have associated 
the harquebus-bearing angel with Illapa, the Andean deity associated 
with thunder. Catholic angels were also equated with Inca tradition 
through the myth of the creator god Viracocha and his invisible 
servants, the beautiful warriors known as huamincas. The Latin 
inscriptions in the upper left corner of the painting Asiel Timor Dei are 
approximates of the original names of angels and were related to the 
names of planetary and elemental angels in indigenous religions. 


Jacob de Gheyn, Instruction for the Use of the Musket, Fire, from The Exercise of 
Arms, 1607 


Military beings 


Firearms did not exist in the Americas before the Spanish conquests, 
and there is evidence suggesting indigenous people saw guns as 
supernatural manifestations. Paintings of angels with guns were 
perhaps representative of both the power of the Spaniards over 
indigenous people and protection offered to faithful Christians. Prints 
from the 1607 series, The Exercise of Arms, by the Dutch Mannerist 
engraver Jacob de Gheyn, may have inspired paintings such as Asiel 
Timor Dei. These prints were models for specific military positions 
and demonstrated how to fire a gun. However, the Andean paintings 
differ from the prints, since they combine local dress and do not 
present realistic military positions. The angel in Asiel Timor Dei holds 
the gun like a professional, close to his chest. Although the gun is 
ready for firing, the angel does not hold the trigger, nor does he hold 
it at eye level. Contrary to the aggressive face of Gheyn’s soldier, 
the face of the angel is serene. The figure is graceful and almost 
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looks like a dancer. The extended lines of the angel’s body recall the 
Mannerist style still preferred in the Americas in the seventeenth 
century (Mannerism was a style that came after the Renaissance, in 
the early 1500s). 


Aristocratic beings 


The dress of the angels with guns corresponds to the dress of Andean 
aristocrats and Inca royalty and is distinct from the military attire of 
Gheyn’s harquebusiers. The dress of Asiel Timor Dei was an Andean 
invention that combines contemporary European fashion and the 
typical dress of indigenous noblemen. While colonial gentlemen were 
aware of fashion trends in Europe through the dissemination of 
prints, they invented certain outfits that came from Spanish America, 
such as the overcoat with large balloon-like sleeves. The excess of 
textile in Asiel Timor Dei indicates the high social status of its wearer. 
The elongated plumed hat is a symbol of Inca nobility, as feathers 
were reserved for nobles and religious ceremonies in pre-Hispanic 
society. The broad-brim hat on which the feathers are planted was in 
style in France and Holland around 1630. 


Master of Calamarca (detail), Archangel with Gun, Asiel Timor Dei, before 1728, 
oil on canvas and gilding, 160 x 110 cm (Museo Nacional de Arte, La Paz, Bolivia) 


During the first half of the eighteenth century, when Asiel Timor 
Dei was painted, the use of gold and silver became prohibited in the 
clothing of nobility. The military was, however, exempt from this 
rule. The angels with guns personify at once the military, aristocracy, 
and sacred beings, and were adorned with the most lavish attire. 
Francisco de Avila, a priest in Peru who studied native customs, 
described the second coming of Christ as an event during which an 
army of well-attired angels with feathered hats would descend from 
the heavens. Avila’s writings directly allude to the angels with guns, 
and to the late Viceregal belief that portrayed the first conquistadores 
as messengers from God. 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the galleries of the 
Museo Nacional Del Prado in Madrid, Spain. 


Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez, Las Meninas, c. 1656, oil on canvas, 125 1/4 
x 108 5/8” / 318 x 276 cm (Museo Nacional Del Prado, Madrid) 


Steven: We're in the Prado in Madrid, and we’re looking at the great 
canvas by Velazquez, “Las Meninas.” 


Beth: Did you mean “great” in terms of size? Because it is a very large 
painting. 


Steven: Actually, it’s a painting with a very large painting inside it... 
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91. Velazquez, Las Meninas 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Beth: That’s the same size as the painting it is. 


Steven: In fact, some art historians have suggested that the painting 
that Velazquez—because notice there is a self-portrait of Velazquez 
in the act of painting - is, in fact, painting the painting that we’re 
looking at. Did you follow that? 


Beth: I did. It is very complicated. So what we’re seeing here is, in the 
center, the princess attended by the maidens of honor, a dwarf, her 
governess, and some other attendants. And on the back wall a mirror, 
which is the sort of puzzle in a way of the painting. 


Steven: We know it’s a mirror because unlike the canvases on the back 
wall, this is a much more reflective surface. We can see the beveled 
edge of the glass, and of course, in that frame, we see a reflection 
of the King and Queen of Spain, Philip IV, and his wife. Some art 
historians have suggested that we must be them looking into the 
mirror and seeing our own reflection. Others have suggested that the 
mirror is reflecting the image that is being depicted on the canvas 
by Velazquez, and then even other art historians have suggested the 
mirror is reflecting what’s on the canvas, but the king and queen are 
still standing before us. Which is why the princess is looking out at 
us, and even the dog is, in a sense, taking notice. 


Beth: And why there is just a sort of general attention being very 
much focused on where we are in front of the painting. Perhaps we’re 
in the space of the king and queen, and this painting was meant for 
the study of the king, who would have been the person looking at it. 
So it’s very much meant for his gaze. 


Steven: That issue of looking, of gaze, is for me really one of the central 
keys to this painting. It seems to me to be a conversation of glances, 
a conversation of people reacting to each other’s glances, of looking 
itself, a kind of essay on the way in which we see. 


Beth: To me, it’s more of paying attention. 


Steven: I think that’s exactly right, and that would make sense. This 
is the king and queen of Spain, one of the most powerful countries 
on the face of the Earth at this moment. Yeah, you would have to pay 
attention to them if they walked in the room. You would ignore them 
at your own peril. Exactly. And we can see it when we see the artist, 
Velazquez, who is first painter to the king looking out to the royal 
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couple. He would have had, of course, the best job that an artist could 
have in Spain at this moment. I’m interested, though, in the sort of 
sense of naturalism, the sense of spontaneity, the sense of informality, 
which is so unexpected in a royal portrait. 


Beth: That’s the amazing thing about this painting, I think—that makes 
it so hard to say what it is and makes it so compelling. That is, that 
it’s not a “portrait?” Because we know what portraits look like. They’re 
on the walls all around us. They’re very formal portraits of the royal 
family kind of posing and looking powerful, and that’s not what this 
is. So there is a kind of informality, like a genre painting, like we’re 
looking at something like a day in the life of the painter’s studio, but 
that’s not what it is, either, because it is also a portrait. So it sort of 
straddles this weird line of being both those things. 


Steven: It’s like an intimate portrait. It’s a portrait that gives you a 
kind of access to, in a sense, the real moment, the real-life within this 
palace. In fact, some art historians have suggested that the painting 
is in part a way for the artist to promote himself and to show his 
importance and in a sense his value to the court. 


Beth: The idea that as a painter, he’s not just a craftsman, but an 
intellectual. 


Steven: So here’s the irony. If Velazquez is in a sense trying to support 
this notion of the artist as intellectual, and not the craftsman, not the 
man who works with his hands, the painting is a bravura example of 
painting. We can never get away from the fact that this is fantastic 
painting; because although there is a tremendous sense of naturalism 


amongst these figures, the painting is also nothing but a series of 
strokes of paint. I think that’s most vividly witnessed in the sleeves of 
La Infanta, of her attendants, or especially that lightning bolt of stroke 
of white that goes down the artist’s own sleeve and actually leads 
our eye to the palette. Here’s the sort of most wonderful conundrum. 
The palette is a representation in space of the raw paint which is, of 
course, the very stuff that the artist is using to create the depiction 
of the thing that it is. What I find so interesting, though, also, is that 
there is a time when the reverse happens. Look at the way that his 
hand holds the paintbrush. That is raw paint that almost dissolves, 
almost refuses to be fingers on a hand. So that he’s in a sense playing 
on that edge. I can make very loose strokes of the brush feel clarified 
and come together and feel like cloth in motion, right? Reflective 
light, taffeta, what have you. Or I can actually dissolve forms that you 
expect and allow the thing to become just the act of painting as well. 


Beth: Just the paint. I think what adds to this is the fact that we don’t 
see what he’s painting. There’s a kind of mystery about the alchemy 
of painting, about how you take medium and solvent and pigment and 
turn it into reality. 


Steven: I would say that it’s not just reality he’s after. I think he’s after 
a kind of condensed reality. I think he’s after a kind of heightened 
experience of looking, a kind of heightened experience of the 
intimacy of this family, of this moment. And I think that he is doing 
something that is actually quite poetic and quite philosophical. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/IiTtGENiVOA>. 


92. Vermeer, Woman Holding a Balance 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. 


Johannes Vermeer, Woman Holding a Balance, 1664, oil on canvas, 42.5 cm x 38 cm 
/ 16.7” x 15” (National Gallery of Art, Washington D.C.) 


Steven: We're in the National Gallery of Art in Washington D.C. and 
we're looking at one of their Vermeers. This is Woman Holding a 
Balance. It’s so quiet. 


Beth: It is quiet and like all Vermeers, it shows a scene of everyday life 
but Vermeer imbues these scenes with greater meaning. 
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Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: Art historians have been arguing for years about what those 
meanings are. So let’s just describe what it is that we see. 


Beth: We see a woman dressed up in very fine clothing. 


Steven: So we know that she’s part of the upper merchant class in 
Holland in the seventeenth century. 


Beth: The class that was increasingly buying art, the scale, and subject 
of which is very much like the painting we’re looking at. 


Steven: She’s wearing a typical cap probably made of linen, that 
women would have worn when they were at home. She’s also wearing 
a fur-trimmed jacked which was meant to keep people warm because 
remember, in Holland, it gets cold in the winter and you can only have 
so many fires going in your house. 


Beth: She stands in front of a table, on the wall opposite her is a 
window which is letting in just a tiny bit of light and also a mirror. 
She’s got in her right hand a very fine balance. Interestingly, there is 
nothing on either side. It’s as if she’s waiting for the balance to come 
to rest. 


Steven: Then on the table before her, we see a number of boxes. One 
box is open and that would have held the balance and the weights. In 
the other box are strings of pearls. 


Beth: We see some coins so we have an indication of material wealth 
and perhaps she’s about to weigh the valuables that are in front of her. 


Steven: However, we know that there’s probably much more going on 
here because in back of the woman’s head you can see that there’s 
a painting with Christ in a brilliant mandorla towards the top 
functioning as judge over all the souls that have ever lived and you 
can see those souls down at the bottom. The souls at Christ’s right 
would have been the blessed, the souls on Christ’s left would have 
been the damned, and so this is the Last Judgment. Having that kind 
of religious image in the back of her is a strong indication that this 
painting is probably about a lot more than simply a woman who is 
weighing her valuables. 


Beth: Her head divides the blessed from the damned, the left side of 
the composition from the right side. The subject is very much the play 
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of light coming into this room through that golden curtain casting a 
shadow on the wall behind and illuminating her face and the front of 
her body. 


Steven: That light is providing the ability for the artist to create a kind 
of motion, that is this woman is in the process of waiting for this 
balance to come into alignment, so this idea of time and change. But at 
the same time the kind of complete static, frozen quality, that intense 
quiet that pervades the space. 


Beth: This painting seems to be something very real, very natural. But 
we also know that it’s very carefully planned out by Vermeer. We 
know exactly where the vanishing point is, right at that pinky finger 
of the woman’s right hand and we also know that the exact center of 
the painting is where those balances meet. 


Steven: We can also see that kind of compositional control in the way 
that color is handled. Look at the subtle modulation from the deep 
shadow near the light. Look at the way that the gold of the curtain 
is picked up by the two bars of the frame on the right side and then 
picked up again by the gold quality of some of the pearls and of her 
dress. Naturally, art historians haven’t agreed on what Vermeer is 
actually saying specifically, but I think we can clearly say that the 
painting more broadly is a reminder of the kinds of changes that are 
taking place in the seventeenth century. Here we have artists that 
are painting now for merchant class as opposed to for the church. 
This is an interior scene, there’s a sense of intimacy here. What 
was the relationship between wealth and piety, between wealth and 
spirituality? 


Beth: Perhaps the need to balance those two and maybe the balance 
signifies that because she’s got her worldly possessions on the table 
but behind her is this image of Christ at the Last Judgment. That idea 
of weighing, of judging. 


Steven: These are educated guesses, we really don’t know. Art 
historians have even tried to identify the particular painting of the 
Last Judgment that’s behind the woman. We haven’t been able to find 
it though. 


Beth: Then there’s the question of if it’s a mirror, what would it mean 
and why would it be there? Why did Vermeer put it there? Mirrors 
are often symbols of vanity and so maybe that relates to the worldly 
possessions on the table in front of her. A concern for things of the 
world instead of a concern for the spiritual. 


Johannes Vermeer, Woman Holding a Balance (detail), 1664, oil on canvas, 42.5 cm 
x 38 cm/ 16.7” x 15” (National Gallery of Art, Washington D.C.) 


Steven: Well that’s one of the older readings of this painting, that she 
is not attending to the spiritual world behind her. She’s attending 
instead to the world of the physical, to the world of wealth that’s 
before her. So this has been seen as kind of a cautionary vanitas. But 
mirrors can also signify self-knowledge and truth. 


Beth: The painting could mean all of these things, it could mean 
something that we haven’t yet determined. Art historians think about 
the context of seventeenth-century Holland when trying to interpret 
this painting. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/WO1I1dNODaA>. 


Vue du chateau de Versailles depuis le par, 1664-1710 (photo: Marc Vassal, CC BY- 
SA 2.0) <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Versailles_chateau.jpg> 


When the King of France, Louis XIV, first decided to build a new 
palace and move his court out of Paris, there was nothing on his 
chosen site at Versailles but a smallish hunting lodge. Today, the 
palace stands as a prime example of the over-the-top excesses of the 
French nobility that led to the French Revolution. 
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Aerial view of the Palace of Versailles, 1664-1710 (photo: ToucanWings, CC BY-SA 3.0) 
<https://tinyurl.com/y2mpbx54> 


Huge, but oh so stylish 


Thanks to the team of Louis le Vau (architect to the aristocracy), 
André le Nôtre (landscape designer extraordinaire), and Charles le 
Brun (über-fashionable interior decorator and painter), Louis XIV’s 
enormous and stylish palace was completed 21 years after it was 
begun in 1661 allowing Louis (and his closest friends, family, 
courtiers, servants, and soldiers—all 20,000 of them) to officially set up 
court there (by that point, the next superstar architect, Jules Hardouin 
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93. The Palace at Versailles 


Rachel Ropeik 


Mansart, had taken up the design reins). Enormous is no joke. The 
place has 700 rooms, 2,153 windows, and takes up 67,000 square 
meters of floor space (for those of you keeping track at home, that’s 
over 12 American football fields or a bit more than 9 soccer pitches). 


Over and above anything else, Versailles was meant to emphasize 
Louis’s importance. After all, this is the guy that called himself The 
Sun King; as in, everything revolves around me. “L’état, c’est moi” 
(I am the state), he said, famously and oh-so-modestly. By building 
Versailles, Louis shifted the seat of French government away from the 
feuding, gossiping, trouble-making noble families in Paris. He had the 
whole palace and its massive gardens built along an East/West axis so 
the sun would rise and set in alignment with his home, and he filled 
both the palace and its gardens with sculpture, painting, and fountains 
that all focused on...you guessed it...himself. 


Buttons and bedchambers 


When you walk through the palace at Versailles, you’re bombarded 
with room after room of marble and gold and paintings: ceilings 
painted to place Louis in the company of the Greek gods, busts of him 
in a huge formal curly wig staring at you wherever you go, and gold 
gold gold, so you never lose sight of how wealthy the King of France 
was. To give you just a hint, we’re talking about a man who spent 
the equivalent of $5,000,000 on buttons over the 54 years of his reign. 
That’s an average of almost $100,000 a year. On buttons. 


Of the 700 rooms inside the palace, there are a few notable ones that 
served very particular functions. The king’s official state bedroom is 
one, where the incredibly detailed lever (rising) and coucher (going 
to sleep) rituals would be performed each day. Both involved a whole 
host of courtiers waiting on the king while he got up or went to bed, 
following strict rules of position and rank to determine who got to 
perform which parts of the ceremony. 


The queens of France who lived at Versailles were the focus of a 
similar ritual (the Toilette) in the queen’s main bedchamber, a room 
where they also gave birth in public. The symmetrical Salon of War 
and Salon of Peace are decorated with paintings highlighting, 
unsurprisingly, France’s military might and the benefits of living 
calmly under a tranquil ruling government. And the Cabinet des 
Chiens (literally, the Study for Dogs) was a room that Louis XV’s 
valets shared with his dogs, who also got to sleep in a room full of 
gilding and painted decoration. 
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Queen’s bed chamber, Versailles (photo: Scott SM, CC BY-NC 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/ 
dAXEzq> 


Antoine Coysevox, Equestrian Relief of King Louis XIV as a Roman Emperor, Salon 
de la guerre, 1715 (photo: Anna Carol, CC BY 2.0 — corrected) <https://flic.kr/p/ 
79njGd> 


Hall of Mirrors 


The most famous room is the Hall of Mirrors, which runs along the 
entire length of the central building. One wall contains a row of 
giant windows looking out over the gardens (almost 2,000 acres of 
manicured lawns, fountains and paths arranged in the formal garden 
style that André le Nôtre was known for), and the other wall is 
covered with 357 mirrors that catch the rising sun’s rays inside the 
palace and remind us yet again (as if we could forget) of Louis XIV’s 
power. 


Galerie des Glaces (Hall of Mirrors) in the Palace of Versailles, Versailles, France 


(photo: Myrabella, CC  BY-SA-3.0)  <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Chateau_Versailles_ Galerie_des_Glaces.jpg> 


Though the room is over the top in its grandeur, it was mainly used 
as a passageway. After the king got up for the day, he proceeded 
through this mirrored hall to his private chapel, and as many courtiers 
as could fit would squeeze in, waiting for their chance to beg a favor 
of the king as he passed by them. Since Louis XIV’s day, the room has 
also been used for parties (the masked ball for the wedding of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette) and military agreements (the Treaty of 
Versailles that officially ended World War I was signed here in 1919). 


Classical restraint 


The palace’s outside isn’t as ornate as its inside. Sure it’s still huge, 
and sure it’s still got plenty of gold and statues and embellishments, 
but the basic structure is Classical; it’s symmetrical, repetitive, and 
based on simple elements that are directly borrowed from ancient 
Greek temples. The facade that faces the gardens looks remarkably 
similar to the White House in Washington, DC, albeit much bigger 
and not so white. 


Sun King or Sun God 


Before you go, thinking that this is a sign of Louis XIV’s hidden 
modesty, keep in mind that Classical architecture was intended to 
remind people of the greatness of the antique Greek and Roman past 
(Greek and Roman civilization were often lumped together and called 
Classical). When Versailles was being built, this ancient past was seen 
as the root of the intellectual and aesthetic superiority they believed 
had descended to the French nation. Classical architecture was the 
name of the game at Versailles, and although it wasn’t as complicated 
as some of Louis XIV’s other choices, he was making a direct link 
from himself all the way back to the great thinkers and builders of the 
ancient, Classical, past. 


Louis, ever modest, especially liked linking himself directly to the 
Greek god Apollo (Sun King = Sun God... subtle wasn’t Louis’s middle 
name). The Apollo Fountain and Apollo Salon remain two of the 
major highlights of a visit to Versailles. Not content with the restraint 
of pure Classical design, he had his team create a palace that used 
Classical structures to contain the elaborate grandeur of the Baroque 
style that was all the rage in the mid-seventeenth century. He wanted 
to make the biggest possible statement and what he ended up with 
was Versailles: a palace designed to glorify the French monarch by 
incorporating both ornate Baroque decoration that amply 
demonstrates his wealth and glory and the stricter rules of classicism 
that express his intellectual and cultural stature. 
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Versailles, 1664-1710 (photo: Susan Ware, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/acDEUX> 


94. Screen with Siege of Belgrade and Hunting 


Scene 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank and Dr. Steven Zucker 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the Brooklyn Museum 
in Brooklyn, New York. 


Folding Screen with the Siege of Belgrade (front) and Hunting Scene (reverse), 
c. 1697-1701, Mexico, oil on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 229.9 x 275.8 cm 
(Brooklyn Museum) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://flic.kr/p/ja88Ng> CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0) 


Lauren: We’re standing here in front of a folding screen from Mexico 
made about 1700. 


Steven: This is just wild. This is one of the most complicated objects I 
have ever looked at. 


Lauren: It’s actually a really unique object. This folding screen is 
inspired by Japanese folding screen and we call it a “biombo” and so a 
biombo actually comes from the Japanese word for folding screen. 


Steven: But this is a word that would have been used in the Spanish 
colony that is now Mexico. Lauren: Right, at this point in time Mexico 
is part of the Viceroyalty of New Spain, comprised of parts of the 
southwestern United States, Mexico and down through Central 
America. The viceroy is actually the administrator for the king. 


Steven: You have the king in Spain, his colony in the new world, and 
they’re looking to Japan for inspiration. 


Lauren: Exactly. Early in the seventeenth century, there’s this interest 
in Japanese objects that are coming to Mexico from the Philippines, 
which is also controlled by Spain at this time. 


Steven: So why was there trade with the Philippines, what was being 
traded? 


Lauren: The types of objects being traded included folding screens, 
lacquerware boxes, ivory goods, and other luxury items. 


Steven: I’m seeing at the base and at the top, black that looks very 
much like Japanese lacquer. Lauren: As these lacquer boxes are 
coming into Mexico, there’s this kind of craze for Japanese goods 
or Japanese inspired goods and so what we see here is actually a 
Mexican artist who has created something in the guise of a Japanese 
lacquerware box. And so the bottom elements have these beautiful 
Japanese landscape elements and then you get the decorative floral 
elements bordering the entirety of the screen. 


Steven: So this must have been fabulously expensive and the height of 
what was in vogue at this moment. 


Lauren: Absolutely and in fact, we know who owned this object. It 
was the viceroy himself, José Sarmiento de Valladares. 


Steven: We know that at that moment there was tremendous money 
being generated by these colonies. 


Lauren: At this time you have huge silver mining industry, raw goods 
like cochineal, tobacco, various other types of things that are all being 
sent back to Europe and so people like the viceroy are able to acquire 
these types of goods and put them on display in their homes. 


Steven: Let’s take a look at the screen itself. Most striking, at least from 
this side, is this battle scene. 
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Folding Screen with the Siege of Belgrade (front) and Hunting Scene (reverse), 
c. 1697-1701, Mexico, oil on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 229.9 x 275.8 cm 
(Brooklyn Museum) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://flic.kr/p/ja8wtr> CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) 


Lauren: Half the battle scene. This biombo is actually only half of 
the original. The other half is in a museum in Mexico City. We’re 
presented with this really chaotic scene between members of the 
Habsburg empire, the Spanish empire at the time, and the Turks. 


Steven: So the Habsburg’s were the family that ruled Spain and was in 
control of so much of the new world but was also in control of central 
Europe. 


Lauren: The scene that it’s showing is taking place not long before this 
object is produced and so this battle is actually very contemporary. 


Steven: Were seeing the Battle of Belgrade, between the Ottoman 
Turks encroaching into central Europe but here we are in Mexico and 
this is a Japanese screen. It’s just mind-blowing. 


Lauren: Mexico being in the middle of all these networks of exchange, 
the transpacific exchange, objects being traded from Asia, going 
through Mexico back to Europe, objects being traded from Europe 
that are then going through Mexico to Asia. 


Steven: It really blows apart the way in which we’re usually taught 
history. 


Lauren: Stylistic categories can often break down when you see things 
that speak to so many different cultures. 


Steven: So let’s look really closely at the styles in this screen. What 
I’m seeing is not only this delicate, very thin painting, which is almost 
like drawing, but I’m also seeing these areas that are just brilliantly 
illuminated, and it’s shell. 


Lauren: So this object is truly unique because this is not only a 
biombo, but this is part of the only known surviving biombo 
enconchado. Enconchado means shell inlay so this is a shell encrusted 
biombo. So it’s a combination of oil painting and mother-of-pearl 
that’s been placed into the screen itself. 


Steven: I can see it in the helmet which is making the helmet seem to 
shine and it’s probably most prominent in floral motifs that are at the 
very top that frame the battle scene. 


Lauren: You have to imagine when this is placed in a room how 
different parts of it would grab your attention because of the 
flickering candlelight. We don’t know exactly who the artist of this 


biombo was, but what we do know is that it’s being made locally. So 
it’s made by an artist in New Spain at the time for the viceroy. Most 
likely to be placed inside of his new palace in Mexico City. 


Steven: So who would have seen this? Who was the intended 
audience? 


Lauren: Each side of the biombo were intended for different audiences. 
So the side with the battle would have been intended for the viceroy, 
people coming to visit the viceroy, important individuals. People who 
he’s bringing into his reception room, essentially. 


Steven: So this would have a political use as an expression of his 
power. 


Lauren: This particular viceroy has come from Spain to rule over this 
colony and so this would assert the dominance of the Habsburg in 
Mexico. 


Steven: Globally since this is also the Habsburg’s victory over the 
Ottomans. I want to go see the other side... This is completely different. 
This feels so much more relaxed, it feels much more decorative. The 
way that the decorative border hangs, it looks like it’s textile. 


< ja 


Folding Screen with the Siege of Belgrade (front) and Hunting Scene (reverse), 
c. 1697-1701, Mexico, oil on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 229.9 x 275.8 cm 
(Brooklyn Museum) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://flic.kr/p/ja8ZjF> CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) 


Lauren: It’s a hunting scene but it really is showcasing the artist’s 
ability to display for us this beautiful landscape scene. I agree with 
you that this side looks like this beautiful Asian inspired tapestry that 
might be hanging in someone’s room, someone of this wealthy status. 


Steven: We know that the design, at least for the hunting scene, came 
from a tapestry that was made in France. 


Lauren: The tapestry was then copied into a print and that’s how it 
appears here in Mexico.The same thing with the other side with the 
battle scene, it was also based off of a print coming from Europe. 


Steven: I really love this side of the screen. You have, again, a footing 
which is reminiscent of lacquerware from Japan but then above that 
is a very dense botanical motif with all of these blossoms. Creating 
this frame that allows us to look into this deep space, into this really 
spectacular landscape. 


Lauren: The hunting scene that we have a kind of feast for the eye in 
terms of landscape elements and beautiful brushwork on display here. 


Folding Screen with the Siege of Belgrade (front) and Hunting Scene (reverse), 
c. 1697-1701, Mexico, oil on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 229.9 x 275.8 cm 
(Brooklyn Museum) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://flic.kr/p/ja9Haf> CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0) 


Steven: It’s almost hard to remember that we’re in the new world 
when we’re looking at this side of the screen. The motif seems so 
European. 


Lauren: On both sides of the screen there’s actually a lot of classicizing 
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elements, the swags at the top held in the mouths by lions. This is a 
very classical element that you see in the Renaissance that’s coming 
from ancient Rome. So this side of the screen was actually intended 
for a very different audience than the battle scene. The battle scene 
was intended for the individuals the viceroy would be receiving and 
this actual side of the folding screen would have been largely viewed 
by women. So imagine that this is essentially the room where the 
viceroy’s wife and perhaps friends, et cetera, would gather to have hot 
chocolate, to smoke which is very common at this time, and to engage 
in conversation. So an interesting biographical fact about the viceroy 
that speaks to this interesting historical moment is that his first wife 
was actually a descendant from the line of Montezuma the Second 
who was the Aztec ruler who died during the Battle of Tenochtitlan 
during the Spanish conquest. 


Steven: What’s fascinating then is that that older royal lineage, even 
though they were conquered, remains important. 


Lauren: You see that throughout the Spanish Americas where 
indigenous peoples who can trace their lineage back to rulers are 
given certain benefits that other indigenous peoples are not. It’s 
complicated and it’s hard to know where to situate the objects but 
that’s also what makes it so exciting and engaging. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/jTOhslicvFc>. 


95. Gonzalez, The Virgin of Guadalupe 


Miguel Gonzalez, The Virgin of Guadalupe (Virgen de Guadalupe), c. 1698, oil on 
canvas on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl (enconchado), canvas: 99.06 x 69.85 
cm/frame: 124.46 x 95.25 cm (Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 


The Virgin of Guadalupe reveals herself to Juan Diego 


On December 9th, 1531, a decade after the downfall 
of Tenochtitlan and the beginnings of Spanish colonization, a man 
named Juan Diego (born Cuauhtlatoatzin) was walking across the Hill 
of Tepeyac near a razed shrine to the Mexica (Aztec) earth goddess 
Tonantzin when a woman appeared and spoke to him in Nahuatl, his 
native tongue. She revealed herself as the Virgin Mary, and asked 
Juan Diego to go to the local bishop, Juan de Zumarraga, and ask 
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for a church to be built on the hill in her honor. Bishop Zumarraga 
did not believe Juan Diego’s story. The Virgin Mary revealed herself 
to Juan Diego two more times with the same request, but still, no 
shrine was constructed. During her fourth request on December 12th, 
she told Juan Diego to gather roses from the hill into his cloak (or 
tilma). When he stepped before the bishop and opened his cloak, 
the roses—Castillian roses (which are not native to Mexico) spilled 
forth. Imprinted on the tilma was an image of the Virgin Mary herself, 
known today as the Virgin of Guadalupe. Zumarraga recognized the 
miracle, and a shrine to the Virgin of Guadalupe was built on the 
Hill of Tepeyac, with a basilica to her constructed below. Today, 
the original miraculous tilma image <http://smarthistory.org/virgin- 
of-guadalupe/> hangs in the new basilica at Tepeyac in Mexico City. 


Another painting of the Virgin of Guadalupe, late 17th century, 190 cm high, oil 
paint, gilding, and mother of pearl on panel (Franz Mayer Museum, Mexico City) 


Devotion to the Virgin of Guadalupe <http://smarthistory.org/virgin- 
of-guadalupe/> increased dramatically in Mexico during the 
seventeenth century with the publication of books printed in her 
honor and greater support from the creolepopulation. One of the 
earliest books recording the apparitions was the Nican mopohua, 
written in Nahuatl in the sixteenth century and widely distributed in 
the following century. Creoles began to identify with an “American” 
or Mexican identity and supported the Virgin of Guadalupe as a 
uniquely americano miracle. After all, she had revealed herself on 
Mexican soil to a Nahua (indigenous) man. With her increased 
popularity came a demand for more images, especially those that 
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faithfully copied the original miraculous tilma (as in the painting 
above in the Franz Mayer Museum). Many paintings even include the 
phrase fiel copia, or “true copy,’ to suggest their painting is a direct 
copy of the tilma image. 


Miguel Gonzalez’s enconchado painting 


Detail, Miguel Gonzalez, The Virgin of Guadalupe (Virgen de Guadalupe), c. 1698, 
oil on canvas on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl (enconchado), canvas: 99.06 x 
69.85 cm/frame: 124.46 x 95.25 cm (Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 


Some of the most remarkable images of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
are created not entirely in paint, but also include mother-of-pearl, 
or enconchado. Miguel Gonzalez’s version portrays the Virgin as she 
appears on the tilma: in three-quarter view, crowned, hands clasped, 
eyes cast downwards, encased in light, and standing on a crescent 
moon that an angel supports. The manner in which the Virgin of 
Guadalupe appears relates to Immaculate Conception* imagery which 
was based on Revelation 12: “clothed with the sun, with the moon 
under her feet and a crown of twelve stars on her head.” 


In the four corners of the painting (below) we see four framed scenes 
carried by angels. These represent different moments in the story of 
the miracle. 


Angel (detail),Miguel González, The Virgin of Guadalupe (Virgen de Guadalupe), c. 
1698, oil on canvas on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl (enconchado) (Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art) 


In the upper left, Juan Diego is led to the Virgin Mary by angels. In 
the upper right, Juan Diego has a vision of the Virgin Mary at the 


Hill of Tepeyac; in the lower left, Juan Diego takes leave of the Virgin 
Mary with a full cloak, and in the lower right Juan Diego reveals the 
miraculous image on his cloak to the bishop and others. 


Gonzalez uses pieces of mother-of-pearl shell to form most of the 
Virgin Mary’s clothing (it even decorates the bodies of the angels 
and the frames they support). The iridescent shell would reflect 
shimmering candlelight to emphasize the sacredness and importance 
of the Virgin Mary. 
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Four corner scenes (detail), Miguel González, The Virgin of Guadalupe (Virgen 
de Guadalupe), c. 1698, oil on canvas on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
(enconchado), canvas: 99.06 x 69.85 cm/frame: 124.46 x 95.25 cm (Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art) 


Holy Spirit symbolized by a dove (detail),Miguel González, The Virgin of 
Guadalupe (Virgen de Guadalupe), c. 1698, oil on canvas on wood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl (enconchado), canvas: 99.06 x 69.85 cm / frame: 124.46 x 95.25 cm 
(Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 


Above the Virgin of Guadalupe is the dove representing the Holy 
Spirit in a golden cloud, and below an eagle perches on a cactus. 
You might be familiar with this symbol from the Mexican flag, which 
refers to the Mexica (or Aztec) and the mythic founding of their 
capital city, Tenochtitlan(now Mexico City). On their journey from 
their homeland (Aztlan), the Mexica patron deity Huit- 
zilopochtli (pronounced “wheat-zil-oh-poach-lee”) informed the 
Aztecs that they would know when to end their journey and establish 
a new home when they saw an eagle perched on a cactus (the snake 
got added to the story later), which happened to be on an island in the 
middle of Lake Texcoco (today, under Mexico City). 


Eagle perched on a cactus Gonzalez, The 


(detail), Miguel 
Guadalupe (Virgen de Guadalupe), c. 1698, oil on canvas on wood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl (enconchado) (Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 


Virgin of 


By the seventeenth century, when creoles were looking for ways to 
emphasize New Spain’s greatness and uniqueness, the symbol of the 
eagle on the cactus once again became popular as a symbol for Mexico 
City. Its inclusion here—as well as in many other artworks—signals 
the Virgin of Guadalupe’s direct connection to the people of New 
Spain<http://smarthistory.org/new-spain/>, and so connects her to 
the creoles as well. 
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Ladder (detail), González, The Virgin of Guadalupe (Virgen de Guadalupe), c. 1698, 
oil on canvas on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl (enconchado) (Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art) 


Beyond the elaborate use of mother-of-pearl, Gonzalez also created 
a frame that includes more pieces of shell inlaid into wood. Floral 
decorations in red and gold alternate with common symbols of the 
Virgin Mary that derive in part from the Song of Songs and other Old 
Testament sources. We see a ladder, palm tree, ship, lily, and fountain. 
The ladder connoted Jacob’s Ladder or the ladder to Paradise (think 
of Mary as the ladder by which her son descended to earth and by 
which mortals will ascend into heaven), while the palm tree signified 
an Exalted Palm (as recounted in Ecclesiasticus 24:14) and also the 
righteous and chosen ones (mentioned in Psalm 92:12). Mary is seen 
as the ship of salvation, but the ship could also refer to Noah’s Ark. 
The lily refers to Mary’s purity (she is the lily among the thorns), and 
the fountain refers to Mary as “the fountain of living water” (Jeremiah 
17:13). 


Enconchado 


Enconchado artworks were popular in seventeenth-century Mexico. 
The shell is placed into the painting like mosaic, then covered with 
glazes. Shell-working had been an important art form among some 
Mesoamerican peoples. In the Florentine Codex <http://smarthistory. 
org/bernardino-de-sahagun-and-collaborators-florentine-codex/>, we 
see illustrations of Mexica shell workers and discussions of the types 
of shell used in different types of objects. 


Some scholars have noted the connection between enchonchado and 
Japanese namban lacquer work that uses a similar technique with 
shell inlaid into wood. Many namban lacquer works also show a 
preference for red and gold colors, like we see on our 
Mexican enconchado painting. 
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Storage Box in Nanban style, 16th century (Japan), gold maki-e on black lacquer, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl; silver mounts, 14 x 32.1 x 28.9 cm (The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 


Japanese goods were imported to Mexico via the Manila Galleons, 
where they were sold or sent on to Spain. Eventually, non-Japanese 
artists began to copy the Japanese technique. 


Other types of Japanese objects, like folding screens (called biombos, 
example above), also became popular. It has been suggested that 
after Japan cut ties with foreigners in the seventeenth century, the 
demand for ee ue (or Japanese- i ta initreased. 
We even havean exan a Me: 1g 
n<http:// lile o org/ screen- -with- the- -siege- of- e 
and-hunting-scene-or-brooklyn-biombo/> that is based on Japanese 
folding screens and nambanlacquer works, but uses imagery 
borrowed from European prints and tapestries. The desire for 
Japanese objects is likely one reason for the popularity 
of enconchado paintings like González’s Virgin of Guadalupe, and they 
showcase the cosmopolitan nature of colonial Mexican society. 


*See the essay on Miguel Cabrera 2 of the Apocalypse 
<http://smarthistory.org/ cabrera- ape > for 
immaculate conception iconography. 


Folding Screen with the Siege of Belgrade (front) and Hunting Scene (reverse), c. 1697-1701, Mexico, oil on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 229.9 x 275.8 cm (Brooklyn 


Museum) 


95. The Virgin of Guadalupe 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the galleries of the 
Franz Meyer Museum in Mexico City, Mexico. 


Virgin of Guadalupe (with viewer), late 17th century, 190 cm high, oil paint, 
gilding, and mother of pearl on panel (Franz Mayer Museum, Mexico City) (photo: 
Steven Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/D5X6Dv> 


Beth: We’re in the Franz Mayer Museum in Mexico City, and we’re 
looking at an image of the Virgin of Guadalupe. This is a replica of the 
original miraculous image, which is in the Basilica of Guadalupe here 
in Mexico city. 


Lauren: And so this particular image, it’s not solely a painting, it’s 
actually what’s called enconchado, or mother of pearl shell inlaid, in 
this case, into wood. 


Beth: That mother of pearl creates a reflective, iridescent surface that 
flickers and changes as your eyes move across it that certainly 
suggests the heavenly and the divine. 


Lauren: She’s shrouded in sunlight. She has stars on her cloak. This 
is imagery that comes from the book of Revelation, talking about the 
woman of the Apocalypse who was similarly shrouded in the sun, 


and had stars around her head, which have here been placed onto her 
cloak. 
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Virgin of Guadalupe (detail), late 17th century, 190 cm high, oil paint, gilding, 
and mother of pearl on panel (Franz Mayer Museum, Mexico City) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/CCQga9> 


Beth: And that she was standing on the moon, which we also see 
below her, supported by the figure of an angel. So the Virgin of 
Guadalupe miraculously appeared to an indigenous man named Juan 
Diego. This is only 10 years after Spain defeats the Aztecs. 


Lauren: And when she appears to Juan Diego on top of the Hill of 
Tepeyac, which you can still go to today, which is where the Basilica is 
located. When she appears to him, she speaks in his language, which 
was Nahuatl, and she tells him to go to the Bishop and to put a shrine 
in her honor at this hill. 


Beth: So this is a moment in time when the Spanish are intensely 
converting the indigenous peoples, and this miraculous vision to an 
indigenous person confirmed the correctness of replacing religions 
that were here with Christianity. 


Lauren: In fact, the hill had been a location for an Earth Mother deity, 
where there had been a temple. After Juan Diego goes to the Bishop, 
the Bishop does not believe him, and this happens several more times 
before the Virgin tells Juan Diego to gather up Castilian roses in his 
tilmar, his cloak, and to bring them to the Bishop as a sign that she 
is actually appearing to Juan Diego, and when he opens his tilmar, 
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this cloak, before the Bishop, not only do the roses fall out, but the but Mexican identity, and I think what’s important here is this 
miraculous image of Guadalupe is imprinted on it. enconchado is helping to create an even more sacred image of 


Guadalupe. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/imkOrmHtSJo>. 
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Virgin of Guadalupe (detail), late 17th century, 190 cm high, oil paint, gilding, 
and mother of pearl on panel (Franz Mayer Museum, Mexico City) (photo: Steven 
Zucker, CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/C8rtYQ> 


Beth: And that’s the image that’s in the Basilica of Guadalupe today. 


Lauren: We're seeing the replica of here. She has this ashen skin where 
she is known as the Dark Virgin, which has several layers of meaning. 
For one, it relates to the Old Testament Song of Songs where the 
beloved says, “I am black but beautiful,” and this woman in the Song 
of Songs is then read by Christians as an analog for the Virgin Mary. 


Beth: But it’s also significant here in Mexico... 


Lauren: Because there is the darker skin. She’s become this indigenous 
advocation of the Virgin Mary. 


Beth: She’s so popular here in Mexico. She’s the patron saint of Mexico 
City. She was thought to have performed many, many miracles even 
after the initial miracles with Juan Diego. 


Virgin of Guadalupe (detail), late 17th century, 190 cm high, oil paint, gilding, 
Lauren: She becomes the co-patroness of New Spain in 1737 after and mother of pearl on panel (Franz Mayer Museum, Mexico City) (photo: Steven 
she intervenes in horrible epidemics that were killing lots of people. — 7“¢Ke? CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) <https://flic.kr/p/CXEiMv> 
And so she really has become this major symbol not only of Mexico, 


This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in the galleries of the 
Uffizi in Florence, Italy. 


Rachel Ruysch, Fruit and Insects, 1711, oil on wood, 44 x 60 cm (Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence) (photo: Steven Zucker, <https://wwwflickr.com/photos/profzucker/ 
13953706999/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Steven: We're in the Uffizi, and we’re looking at a still life painting by 
a Dutch artist whose name is Rachel Ruysch. 


Beth: Ruysch was incredibly successful during her very long career. 
She painted from a time she was in her teens until she was in her 80s. 


Steven: More than 60 years. And you can see why her paintings were 
so widely popular. In fact, her paintings regularly sold for double what 
Rembrandt’s paintings sold for. 


Beth: In Holland, artists specialized in certain types of paintings, 
artists like Rembrandt painted portraits, others, like Rachel Ruysch, 
painted still life paintings, others like Ruisdael painted landscapes. 
They were painting for a widening merchant class in seventeenth- 
century Holland. 
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96. Ruysch, Fruit and Insects 


A CONVERSATION 


Dr. Beth Harris and Dr. Steven Zucker 


Steven: She specialized in flowers, but this particular painting is fruit 
and insects. 


Beth: And it seems to be about the autumn, the subject of the harvest, 
fruits and vegetables that are harvested in the autumn. Corn, we have 
squash. 


Steven: Chestnuts and grapes, but also wheat, and this reminds us 
that still lifes were often not only simple representations of items that 
might be put on the table, but would have symbolic value. 


Beth: Any Christian looking at this painting in the seventeenth 
century would have seen the wheat and the grapes and thought of the 
Eucharist, of the sacrament of communion of the body and blood of 
Christ. 


Steven: The bread and wine. 


Beth: And it’s also important to realize that this is not just a scene that 
she would have assembled on the table and painted. This is likely a 
composite of studies of grapes, studies of peaches, studies of plums, 
studies of a nest with eggs in it, studies of a butterfly, that are then 
combined imaginatively into this composition. 


Steven: Into a microcosm. This was a time, in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century, when the microscope was perfected and we were 
looking into worlds beyond what was known before. 


Beth: And the scientific interest into categorizing the natural world 
and looking closely at it and in fact a great example of this is Rachel’s 
own father, Frederick Ruysch. 


Steven: He was one of the most famous scientists of his days, 
specialized in botany and the study of anatomy, especially human 
anatomy. 


Beth: And he was an artist, he had a cabinet of curiosities, a collection 
of natural wonders, that he published and illustrated himself. 


Steven: Rachel’s mother, on the other hand, was the daughter of one of 
the most famous architects in the Netherlands at this time; a perfect 
preparation for a woman who would spend her long life looking at 
infinitely small details of the natural world. 
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Beth: And painting these things as though as if they were scientific 
specimens. 


Steven: But bringing them together in beautiful compositions. 


Beth: What I notice are the color harmonies, so we have these reds 
and greens, red and green are complimentary colors, the green grapes 
on one side, the red on the other. Balanced by the red plums on the 
other side of the composition. 


Steven: You can see them also within individual elements, look for 
instance at the bunch of grapes on the right side, those red-purple 
grapes, except they have a little bit of a dust powder blue and we see 
the same thing in the plum on the extreme left. 


Beth: The butterfly in the foreground, maybe it’s a moth, that’s just 
landing is a good reminder that Rachel’s father, Frederick collected 
specimens like butterflies and preserved them and in fact was a master 
at preserving parts of human anatomy and animal insect species and 
had such a famous collection that he sold it to Peter the Great, the 
Tzar of Russia. 


Steven: I love that butterfly, it looks as it is just about to land, but 
perhaps having second thoughts because there is a salamander or a 
small lizard. 


Rachel Ruysch, Fruit and Insects, 1711, oil on wood, 44 x 60 cm (Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence).(photo: Steven Zucker, <https://www.flickr.com/photos/profzucker/ 
14140392285/> CC BY-NC-SA 2.0) 


Beth: That idea that you mentioned before, of a world of its own. 


Steven: This is a painting that is about slow, careful discovery and this 
is an artist whose mastery rewards the patient observer. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/EK-h6cZCXrs>. 


97. Juan Rodriguez Juarez (?), Spaniard and 


In America people are born in diverse colors, customs, 
temperaments and languages. From the Spaniard and the 
Indian is born the mestizo, usually humble, quiet and 
simple.* 


So states an inscription on José Joaquin Magon’s painting, The 
Mestizo, made in New Spain (Spanish colonial Mexico) during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The painting displays a Spanish 
father and Indigenous mother with their son, and it belongs to a 
larger series of works that seek to document the inter-ethnic mixing 
occurring in New Spain among Europeans, indigenous peoples, 
Africans, and the existing mixed-race population. This genre of 
painting, known as pinturas de castas, or casta paintings, attempts to 
capture reality, yet they are largely fictions. 


José Joaquin Magon, El Mestizo/The Mestizo, second half of the eighteenth century, 
oil on canvas. 102 x 126 cm (private collection) 


Typically, casta paintings display a mother, father, and a child 
(sometimes two). This family model is possibly modeled on depictions 
of the Holy Family showing the Virgin Mary, Saint Joseph, and Christ 
as a child. Casta paintings are often labeled with a number and a 
textual inscription that documents the mixing that has occurred. The 
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Indian Produce a Mestizo 


Dr. Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank 


numbers and textual inscriptions on casta paintings create a racial 
taxonomy, akin to a scientific taxonomy. In this way, casta paintings 
speak to Enlightenment concerns, specifically the notion that people 
can be rationally categorized based on their ethnic makeup and 


appearance. 


Casta Painting, 18th century, oil on canvas, 148 x 104 cm (Museo Nacional del 
Virreinato, Mexico) 


They are commonly produced in sets of sixteen, but occasionally we 
see sixteen vignettes on a single canvas. Costume, accouterments, 
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activities, setting, and flora and fauna all aid in racially labeling the 
individuals within these works. 


The first position of the casta series is always a Spanish man and an 
elite Indigenous woman, accompanied by their offspring: a mestizo, 
which denotes a person born of these two parents. As the casta series 
progresses and the mixing increases, some of the names used in casta 
paintings to label people demonstrate social anxiety over inter-ethnic 
mixing and can often be pejorative. 


For instance, a Spaniard and a mestizo produce a castizo (“burned 
tree”), while a Spaniard and a morisco (a muslim who had been forced 
to convert to Christianity) produce an albino torna atrds(“Return- 
Backwards”) and a No te entiendo (“I-Don’t-Understand-You”) with 
a Cambuja (offspring of an Indian woman and African man) makes 
a tente en el aire (“Hold-Yourself-in-Mid-Air”). Indigenous peoples 
who chose to live outside “civilized” social norms and were not 


Christian were labeled mecos, or barbarians. 


Meshzo con -Española 
Caphizo. 


con India, 


Español 
i Mestizo. 


Detail of first two groups, Casta Painting, 18th century (Museo Nacional del 
Virreinato, Mexico) 


Casta paintings convey the perception that the more European you 
are, the closer to the top of the social and racial hierarchy you belong. 
Pure-blooded Spaniards always occupy the preeminent position in 
casta paintings and are often the best dressed and most “civilized.” 
Clearly, casta paintings convey the notion that one’s social status is 
tied to one’s perceived racial makeup. 


Spaniard and Indian Produce a Mestizo, attributed to Juan Rodriguez Juarez, c. 
1715, oil on canvas (Breamore House, Hampshire, UK) 


Detail, Spaniard and Indian Produce a Mestizo, attributed to Juan Rodriguez 
Juarez, c. 1715, oil on canvas (Breamore House, Hampshire, UK) 


Many famous artists, including Juan Rodriguez Juárez, Miguel 
Cabrera, and Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, produced casta paintings. 
Rodriguez Juarez created some of the earliest casta paintings, 
and Spaniard and Indian Produce a Mestizo (above), which displays the 
same subject as Joaquin Magon’s painting’, is attributed to him. 


The painting displays a simple composition, with a mother and father 
flanking two children, one of whom is a servant carrying the couple’s 
baby. The indigenous mother, dressed in a beautiful huipil (traditional 
woman’s garment worn by indigenous women from central Mexico to 
parts of Central America) with lace sleeves and wearing sumptuous 
jewelry, turns to look at her husband as she gestures towards her 
child. Her husband, who wears French-style European clothing 
including a powdered wig, gazes down at the children with his hand 
either resting on his wife’s arm or his child’s back. The young servant 
looks upwards to the father. The family appears calm and harmonious, 
even loving. This is not always the case, however. Often as the series 
progresses, discord can erupt among families or they are displayed 
in tattered, torn, and unglamorous surroundings. People also appear 
darker as they become more mixed. Casta paintings from the second 
half of the eighteenth century in particular focus more on families 
living in less ideal conditions as they become more racially mixed. 
Earlier series, like Rodriguez Juarez’s, often display all families 
wearing more fanciful attire. 


But who commissioned these works and why? The existing evidence 
suggests that some of these casta series were commissioned by 
Viceroys, or the stand-in for the Spanish King in the Americas, who 
brought some casta series to Spain upon their return. Other series 
were commissioned for important administrators. However, little is 
known about the patrons of casta paintings in general. Yet, we can 
infer to a degree who might have commissioned such paintings. 


Because casta paintings reflect increasing social anxieties about inter- 
ethnic mixing, it is possible that elites who claimed to be of pure 
blood, and who likely found the dilution of pure-bloodedness 
alarming, were among those individuals who commissioned casta 
paintings. 
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This is a transcript of a conversation conducted in The National Gallery 
in London, England. 


Steven: We’re in the National Gallery in London, and we’re looking 
at a set of six paintings by William Hogarth, who is best known for 
making prints, not paintings. 


Beth: The eighteenth century is an interesting moment especially in 
England and France where we have the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution. As a result, a widening middle class that wants to buy art. 


Steven: You have the land of aristocracy which in some ways 
beginning to lose power to a new merchant class that is becoming 
powerful because it’s becoming wealthy. 


Beth: Whereas before, we had art that was serving the aristocracy, 
princes, monarchs, the church, we now begin to have art that is made 
for this growing middle-class audience. We have prints that are being 
sold to a wide public and art becoming a commodity, something that 
large numbers of people buy. 


Steven: Prints are a lot less expensive than paintings. Hogarth’s intent 
here was to use these paintings as a model for the prints that he 
was going to produce and then he would sell his prints for about a 
schilling a piece. That was more than a working-class person could 
afford, but it was well within the means of this new middle class. 


Beth: Hogarth is becoming a kind of artist-entrepreneur, something 
that might be very familiar to us in the twenty-first century when art 
is still so closely allied to commerce, to galleries, to moneymaking. 


Steven: This is so targeted to that new middle class because it is a very 
deeply moral set of images. It’s also a set of images that is full of fun 
and makes fun of the aristocracy. The entire set is known as “Marriage 
A-la-Mode’ and is prompted by this concern in the eighteenth century 
that marriages were sometimes arranged for economic benefit rather 
than for love. 


Beth: “Marriage A-la-mode means” or “Modern Marriage” or “The 
Marriage of the Day.’ The entire series, these six paintings, tell a 
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story of an aristocratic family named wonderfully, the Squanderfields, 
suggesting that they squandered their aristocratic fortune. Lord 
Squanderfield has to have his son marry the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant so he can maintain his estate and all his worldly 
possessions. The wealthy merchant’s daughter gets in return the 
aristocratic title. 
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William Hogarth, Marriage A-la-Mode, c. 1743, series of six paintings, oil on 
69.9 x 90.8 cm (The National Gallery, London) <https://www. 
nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/NG113> 


canvas, 


Steven: What we have is an exchange. It is a kind of economic deal 
that’s taking place, that’s being brokered here. Let’s look at the 
painting. On the right, we see Lord Squanderfield. He’s pointing to 
his family tree which begins with a Medieval knight suggesting what 
he’s bringing to the table is this great lineage. Over on the far left, you 
see his son in blue. He’s picking some snuff out of a box and he looks 
really like a dilettante. 
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Beth: He’s actually looking in the mirror, too, sort of gazing at his own 
reflection. Steven: We have no sympathy for him whatsoever. 


Beth: The woman behind him, who he’s going to marry, he has his 
back to, he’s not paying any attention to her. This is an arranged 
marriage. The woman is being talked into it, someone we're going to 
see later in the story. 


Steven: His name is Silvertongue and he’s a counselor. Clearly, 
Hogarth is making fun of him and talking about him as kind of a 
smooth talker. 


Beth: What’s interesting is the way that Lord Squanderfield, with his 
gout-ridden foot, he’s situated in between the family tree and this 
dowry that he’s being paid. He’s saying, “I’m bringing a lot to the 
table here. I’ve got this long, aristocratic lineage. This money that’s 
piled up, this isn’t even enough for me” 


Steven: That’s because, if you look out the window, he’s building a new 
mansion and he needs to finance that. We see a lawyer at the table and 
we also see the merchant himself that is that young woman’s father, 
and they’re attending to the business transaction. 


Beth: The architect stares out the window at the building that he’s 
dreaming of constructing. 


Steven: Everybody is in this for their own self-interest with the 
exception of the young couple; the young man, self-involved, the 
young woman looks inconsolable. 


Beth: These two individuals will add to the disaster that is their end 
here. 


Steven: Let’s move to the second canvas. This is Téte-d-Téte which 
means head-to-head, face-to-face. 


William Hogarth, Marriage A-la-Mode (Téte-d-Téte), c. 1743, series of six 
paintings, oil on canvas, 69.9 x 90.8 cm (The National Gallery, London) 
<hitps://www. nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/NG113> 


Beth: The husband has come home from a night of gambling and 
drinking and ... 


Steven: And womanizing. 


Beth: And womanizing. 


Steven: How can we tell? Beth: The dog’s sniffing at what looks like a 
woman’s bonnet in his pocket, and he looks like he hasn’t slept at all. 
His wife looks like she’s had some fun of her own while her husband 
goes away. Her bodice is undone, she looks flirtatious as though 
perhaps her lover has just left when her husband’s come home. She 
seems to be signaling with a mirror held above her head, to her lover 
perhaps, the chair is overturned, an instrument is on the floor, a music 
book is open. This implication of lovemaking has taken place here and 
has just ended when the husband has come home. 


Steven: Music was a traditional symbol of pleasure. 


Beth: And sensuality and lovemaking. In the room just past where 
they are, we see images of saints, so we have Hogarth commenting on 
the immorality of this couple. 


Steven: To make sure that we don’t miss these signals, Hogarth has 
placed a third figure in the foreground. He’s a kind of accountant and 
you can see that he’s had it; he holds receipts, he holds bills and he’s 
thrown his hands up. He can’t get this young couple to take their 
finances seriously. 


Beth: If you look at the mantlepiece, we've got all sorts of knick- 
knacks lined up there that look like they have been recently 
purchased and look inexpensive and gaudy compared to this 
aristocratic environment with these oil paintings and gilded frames. 


Steven: That’s the contrast that’s important I think, for Hogarth here. 
He’s making this sharp, distinction between these tawdry things that 
they’ve brought in, this young couple, and the classicism that is a part 
of this aristocratic life. 


Beth: The aristocracy has this reputation that they’ve inherited, these 
values that have accrued to them over centuries, but they’re values 
that don’t reflect the reality of their lives. 


Steven: We can also see an addition, perhaps a painting that the man 
has brought in, it’s partially obscured by a curtain and all that’s visible 
is a nude foot. 


Beth: On a bed. 


Steven: On a bed, so this would have been a very clear signal in 
the eighteenth century to a lewd painting. In all of these paintings 
actually, the artwork really tells a meta-story. They comment on a 
scene that’s being enacted and we can see that right over the mantle. 
We have a Classical sculpture, but its nose is broken as if it had been 
knocked over at some party. Behind it, a painting of Cupid among 
the ruins, that is; love itself is here ruined, love itself has become 
a disaster. Let’s look at the third painting. This canvas is called The 
Inspection and it takes place in a doctor’s office. 


Beth: The apothecary or the doctor on the left seems to be cleaning 
his glasses which makes one worried about the kind of inspection he’s 
going to perform. The woman behind him is obviously his assistant, 
but they’re both clearly suffering from Syphilis. 


Steven: This is an important point; Lord Squanderfield, the younger 
Lord Squanderfield, actually has a sign of Syphilis which is that large, 
black form on his neck and we see that throughout these canvases. 
We know he is likely visiting prostitutes. He is living up life in 
debauchery right from the beginning, clearly infecting his young wife. 


William Hogarth, Marriage A-la-Mode (The Inspection), c. 1743, series of six 
paintings, oil on canvas, 69.9 x 90.8 cm (The National Gallery, London 
<https://www.nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/NG115> 


Beth: And here clearly has infected a young woman who he’s brought 
with him to the doctor’s office. who seems to be applying some kind 
of ointment to a sore on her mouth. It’s just ghastly. Steven: Hogarth 
is doing everything he can to remove any kind of sympathy we could 
possibly have for this young man. 


Beth: He seems to be saying to the apothecary, “Your medicine isn’t 
working. Give me my money back?” 


Steven: The woman seems to be quite angered by that whereas the 
apothecary himself seems to be not particularly concerned. Look at 
the kind of caricature that Hogarth brings to the rendering of these 
figures. The apothecary himself, that’s just a disreputable face. 


Beth: But again, the surroundings tell us something about the figures. 
In the medical cabinet, you see a model of a human figure next to a 
skeletal model. Even on the left side, we see a skull which is also a 
symbol of death, but no one is taking seriously the fact that they’re 
going to die one day. 


Steven: In fact, the young Lord Squanderfield here seems to be in a 
very good mood. Let’s move onto the fourth canvas. 


Beth: This one is called The Toilette, so that means here that the woman 
is at her dressing table. She’s having her hair done, she’s getting 
all dressed up, she’s having her makeup done and she’s surrounded 
by her friends. Notice that she’s not with her child. We do have an 
indication that she’s had a child because we have a string of coral 
beads that would have been used for teething for children, but her 
child is never in sight. She’s not a good mother. She’s hanging out 
with her friends instead. 


Steven: She’s in her bedroom and her bedroom is this very public place 
which is not so uncommon for the aristocracy, but we see on the left, 
for a second time now the counselor Silvertongue and he looks right 
at home. This to the eighteenth century would have suggested that 
he was actually illicitly the young woman’s lover now. Remember, he 
was the one who was trying to talk her into the marriage, to console 
her. He has taken full advantage. 
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William Hogarth, Marriage A-la-Mode (The Toilette), c. 1743, series of six 
paintings, oil on canvas, 69.9 x 90.8 cm (The National Gallery, London) 
<https://www.nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/NG116> 


Beth: There is music-making and drinking and obviously figures who 
are also suffering from syphilis. The figure on the far right seems to 
be holding tickets and pointing to an image of a masked ball. 


Steven: The paintings on the wall that we’re seeing are all so important 
and make a kind of comment on the scene that we see paintings 
that are about the trespassing of norms of behavior. Of course, that’s 
exactly what this painting’s about. 


Beth: Two of the paintings on the wall are about Zeus disguising 
himself in order to have a love affair and that’s exactly what we’re 
going to see actually in the next scene. 


William Hogarth, Marriage A-la-Mode, c. 1743, series of six paintings, oil on 
69.9 x 90.8 cm (The National Gallery, London) <https://www. 
nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/NG117> 


canvas, 


Steven: Here it’s night. Here is the fifth painting. Here we’re no longer 
in an aristocratic house, we're in a place of disrepute. This is the kind 
of room that you would hire when you didn’t want anybody to know 
what you were doing. What we see is the young woman on her knees 
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as her lover, that would be Silvertongue, flees out the window. He’s 
fleeing because he’s just impaled her husband with his sword. She’s 
beseeching him asking for forgiveness because Silvertongue and the 
young woman were caught in the act. 


Beth: They have clearly been at a masked ball. We see their discarded 
clothing, we see a mask. 


Steven: So in the last scene, Hogarth sums up by showing the death 
of the young woman, so now the husband and the wife are dead. The 
wife has died because she’s poisoned herself when she’s read in the 
newspaper that’s at her feet, that her lover, Silvertongue, has been 


hanged. 


Beth: For the murder of her husband, that’s right. We see the nurse 
bringing her child to say goodbye to its mother. It’s a terrible scene. 
We also see a Syphilis spot on the child’s cheek so we know that the 
child is sick and this couple is irredeemable. The entire practice of a 
marriage that’s based on this kind of economic exchange instead of 
love. It’s really indicted. 


Steven: Look...her very father is taking a gold ring from her finger 
even as she lays dying. 


Beth: The dog on the right is another symbol of greed as it steals meat 
from the table. 


Steven: Not just meat, but a pig’s head actually. We can see that 
were back in her home. This is not the aristocratic family of the 
Squanderfields, and you can see the Thames River just outside, you 
can see the city crowding in and it’s a reminder of the way in which 
London had changed so radically in the eighteenth century. 


Beth: So the great Victorian novelist Thackeray wrote about the set 


of six paintings and summed up the moral. He wrote, “Don’t listen 
to evil silver-tongued counselors. Don’t marry a man for his rank 
or a woman for her money. Don’t frequent foolish auctions and 
masquerade balls unknown to your husband. Don’t have wicked 
companions abroad and neglect your wife, otherwise, you will be 
run through the body and ruin will ensue and disgrace and Tyburn” 
Tyburn is the place where criminals would be hanged. 


Watch the video <https://youtu.be/mFJ9tHJA2Sw>. 


William Hogarth, Marriage A-la-Mode, c. 1743, series of six paintings, oil on 


canvas, 69.9 x 90.8 cm (The National 
www.nationalgallery.org.uk/paintings/NG118> 


Gallery, London) <https:// 
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